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Art. I. — CUment XIV. et le$ JfsuiUs^ par J. Cs£tineau-Joly. 

Paris. 1847. 

Some time ago the Ami de la Religum contained the following 
mysterious paragraph: ^^M. Gr6tineau-JoIy will publish t(H 
morrow a book entitled * CUment XIV. et tss JAuitesJ" What 
we have learned touching the opposition which the publication of 
this work has met with at Borne from several persons of eminence, 
hnposes upon us the utmost reserve. We should be heartily 
sorry, for the sake both of the Church and of the author himself, 
if the perusal of it should confirm the apprehensions which havo 
been manifested in such high quarters.^ 

We confess to the infirmity of having felt our curiosity con- 
siderably whetted by these oracular lines ; nor were we less intent 
upon getting a sight of the book, when in a subsequent number 
of the same popish organ we met wiifc a letter from its private 
correspondent at Bome, which contains the following reflections 
on the subject. 

** The work had been composed at Rome, where the author has spent 
the winter. Our glorious Pius IX., the most influential cardinals, the 
Jesuits, and the greater part of the historian's friends, had opposed this 
publication, and within less than a month after his departure, the book 
Clhneni XIV. et les Jisuiles appeared at Paris. 1 know several 
persona who have already perused it ; and the opinions are divided, not 
as to the literary merits of the work, but as to its tendency. All 
blame M. Cretineau-Joly, as you do, for having resisted a wish which 
ought to have been sacred in his eyes; but some, without perhaps 
looking very narrowly at the intentions of the author, condemn him for 
having divulged a secret of which the enemies of the Church may take 
advantage, while others, on the contrary, rejoice at this publicity. 
They say that this book settles the question ; and that if Clement XIV. 
appears in it weak and ambitious, still he comes out of the ordeal 
without being chargeable with simony or injustice. They say that in 
several previous works on the same subject, the suspicions thrown out 
against his pontificate, the concealments in which he was enveloped, 
and, above all, the praises of the enemies of the apostolic see, placed 
him in a light not to be endured. M. Cr^tineau, they say, has shed 
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Pope Gangmdli and the Jemite. 

jd of the Church's annals fresh and more 

w memory of Clement XIV. was expose 
■ssion produced here. It is not knowi 

-) had formally disapproved the publica 
e book itself; his judgment is impatient] 
^' be, no doubt the author will submit to i 

1 that we agree with such authorities i 
id Pope Pius IX. ; but on this oecasi 
opinion, that M. CnStiueau-Joly has l 
the Church of Rome, by the publicai 
le affair to which he has directed the s 
%y truth, a very ugly buwnesa ; and tin 

gratifying to the believers in the ini 

nf the successor of St. Peter, whic 
^ht to look upon as the result of din 
h. may chance to bo— in truth it gen 

iutnguo and profligate venality; ani 
H jimnounced from the chair of St. P< 
lal .luthnrity with the apostolic seu 



i'opd Ganganelli and ike Jemita. S 

Bat what, in the name of wonder, oould tempt M, Gr^tinean- 
Joly, a **good Catholic''^ as he is, to write suon a book, and to 
publish it in spite of the advice and entreaties of bishops, and 
eardinals, and of the pope himself f The evident object of bis 
book is to justify, and not only to justify, but to glorify, the 
Jesuit order ; and as instances are not wanting in former days, 
when the interests of that order were sought to be advanced at 
the expense of the ^^ Catholic^ Church, of her episcopate, and of 
the papacy itself, it is by no means an unprecedented supposition, 
that the unmeasured ambition of that society may, in the present 
instance also, have attempted to make a pedestal for itself of the 
papacy, in the person of Oanganelli and his cardinals, put into 
the pulory for toe purpose of making the contrast between them 
and their innoeent and glorious victim, the ^^ Institute,^ all the 
more fbroiblet M. Cr^tineau-Joly, it is true, deprecates such a 
auppoaition, as grossly injurious to the sweet modesty and tbo 
seif-saeriflcmg devotion of the holy fathers who have suoceededt 
not to the fortunes, but to the virtues, of the martyrs of Olement 
XIV/s tynmny and injustice, 

• 

**The children of St. IgnatiuB of Loyola," he says, "bad just 
causes of complaint against Ganganelli; but the duty imposed on 
thom by their order, and the charity of the priesthood, were opposed 
to thoughts, inquiries, and revelations which, while satisfying their 
conscience as Jesuits, would have violated the dignity of the supreme 
priesthood; they therefore resigned themselves to silence. Those 
who, Indoeed by the desire to record the virtues and the misfortunes of 
their brethren, related the circumstances of the suppression, never went 
beyond the limits which they had prescribed to themselves; they 
threw no new light upon the discussion. 

'^Indeed, we have proof positive, that if irrefragable documents 
attesting their innocence, had by chance fallen into their hands, the 
Jesuits would have annihilated them, or at least buried them m 
oblivion, 

" From a feeling of pious delicacy, which mankind will never be 
able to comprehend, the disciples of St. Ignatius would have thought 
themselves obliged to do, what their adversaries would have been led 
to do from less praiseworthy motives. In order not to excite sad 
scandals, the former, holding abundant proofs for their justification 
In their hands, would have robbed posterity of these avenging docu- 
inepts ; the latter, dreading lest they should find themselves at last 
constrained to do Justice, would engulph them in the deepest depth of 
the abyss, because in Clement XI V, they love and honour, not a pope, 
but Uie enemy of the Society of Jesus." — Climent XI F. et les Jitmtest 
pp. 4, 5. 

There is a &vourite little expletive of the ** impolite'' Mr. 
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Pope GanganeUi and the JenUtg. 

xactly soils the present occasion. Tl 
loffensivG creatures as tliey are, won 
tlieir own characters, if by (loiDg so t 

id persecutors guilty of falsehood anc 

attachment to truth could indu« 
trench of charity. What a crjHng d 
T)' the love of their enemies to such i 
' would rather sacrifice their own i 
! who unjustly accuse them, should 1 
at it ia " lawful for an ecclesiastic, o 

till a calumniator who threatens 
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^, yea, even hy killing tU j'uAje' !" 
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1 (vitii the approbation of the stiperi 
ruination had by three doctoi-s of 
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■ to do with the animus of the onlcr 1 



Pope GanganeUi and the Jesuits. 5 

to whoee opinion in such a matter one would imagine he waa 
bound to defer. 

'*When my labour was finished," lie tells us, '^I was myself 
affrighted at my work ; for above so many names which knoek against 
each other to their mutual disgrace, there was one exalted name, 
around which the apostolic chair seemed to throw its ioviolability. 
Princes of the Church towards whom I have for a long time past felt 
a respectful affection, begged of me not to rend the veil which concealed 
such a pontificate from the eyes of the world. The general of the 
society of Jesus, who must for so many and such powerful reasons 
have felt interested in the discoveries which I had made, united his 
entreaties with those of several cardinals. In the name of his order 
and by the honour of the Holy See he besought me, almost with tears 
in his eyes, to give up my intention of publishing this history. Even 
the wish and the authority of the sovereign pontiff Pius IX. were 
brought into play in the counsels and representations addressed to me 
on the subject of my work.'* — CUment XiV. et let JisuiteSt p. 7« 

■ 

What an undutiful son of the Church M. CriStineau* Joly is ! 
And what a hard-hearted man, to boot ! To see the general of 
the Jesuits weep, — ^no, not actually, but ^'almost*" weep, — is 
enough in our opinion to melt a stone. But M. Cr^tineau- Joly 
is ^' a writer who loves justice ; and justice is the only charity in 
which history may indulge;^ his virtue was proof agamst 
every temptation, against the entreaties of cardinals, and the 

almost ^^ tears of the general, and the magic power of the 

pe^s own name ; he* hesitated for a while, but by means of a 
ittle patting on the back from ^' other eminent persons,^ who 
were of his way of thinking, and encouraged him to *' divulge 
the mystery of iniquity,^ he managed at last to ''screw his 
courage to the sticking-place ^^ '' the thought of accomplishing a 
great act of justice outweighed all other considerations. ^ If M. 
Ur^tineau-Joly is not a Jesuit, which he strenuously denies, he 
surely deserves to be one. None but a Jesuit could compound 
with his obedience to the Church as neatly as he does ; or show 
more adroitness in adopting in practice of ^'two probable 
opinions^ that which is "less safe."' 

And now for the matter of his book. After all this mighty 
show of anxious deprecation on the one side, and heroical resolu- 
tion on the other, we expected to find in the pages of our author 
some surprising revelations of things hideous and never dreamt 
4)f before. Our expectations were still further excited by the 
account which M. Cr^tineau^ Joly gives of the documents which 
form the foundation of his history. 

*' The correspondence of cardinals and diplomatists, the instructions 
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Pope Ganffandli and the Jesutts. 7 

then he proceeds to tell his own tale as a violent partisan of the 
Jesuit orders and, strangely enough for one who, we should 
think, must hare been distrcHwed by the very superabundance of 
original matter which he had to lay before his readers in extract, 
he bolsters up his view of the case every now and then by refer- 
ence to documents which have long been in print, and even to 
hacknied quotations, such as are to be found in the repertory of 
Messrs. Hoeninghaus and Audin, from ^^ Protestant authors^ 
who have spoken favourably of the Jesuits or unfavourably of their 
enemies. What need, we should like to know, had M. Cr6- 
tineau- Jdy to have recourse to the conjectures and opinions of 
Protestant writers, when he had the whole truth in the original 
letters of cardinals and ministers of state lying before him, as 
dear as the sun at noon-day ; that is, if he was determined to 
tell that truth, the whole truth, and nothine but the truth ! 

Bat our disappointment does not ena here. There is no 
essentially new hght thrown upon the transactions to which M. 
CMtinean-Joly^B book refers. Few men, ordinarily well informed 
on the subject, were, we fancy, simple enough to believe that 
Gbmganelli was raised to the pontifical throne by any other 
means than the intrigues of the different courts, and especially 
those which were anxious for the suppression of the Jesuit 
order; still fewer simple enough to imagine that Ganganelli 
would have cashiered the order if he could l^ve helped it. That 
he ascoided the papal chair on the understanding that the order 
was to be suppressed; that he resolved upon the suppression 
with much hesitation, and under the influence of a strong diplo- 
matic ** pressure from without;^ that in signing its death- 
warrant, his heart misoave him ; and that he died miserably, — 
all this was pretty well understood before M. Gr^tineau-Joly^s 
wonderftil discovery of (Miginal manuscripts ; nor does the resume 
of the story he has built upon them, amount to much more than 
this. Nevertheless, his book is not without considerable in- 
terest: additional proofs are brought forward in attestation of 
Acts either 8uq>ected, or established by previous evidence ; and 
there are scattered up and down through its pages many 
** curiosities of popery,^ which will amply repay its perusal, and 
which constitute, we apprehend, the cmef ground of objection 
on the part of the papal authorities against its publication. Into 
•ome of these we will now foUow our author. 
• The first half of the volume is taken up with matters which 
have been abundantly treated of before ; the proceedings, namely, 
taken against the Jesuits in Portugal, in France, and in Spain. 
Passing these over, we arrive in the third chapter at the proper 
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tlncau-Jolj-'s work, the proceedings of the con- 
fUT the death of Clement XIII.; and here it 
it of his book begins. The most busy peraon- 
lys busy, but always prating,) in this conclave 
Ic Bernis, to whose management the court of 
listed its interests. M. Cr(;tineau-JoIy places 

rank of tho whole affair, which is, however, 
position he actually occupied in the course of 

It is, no doubt, to this factitious ininortance 
n.il by our author, that we are indebted for the 

■ad of the volume. What title this has to be 
irioua historical document, we are at a loss to 
■ same remark, indeed, applies to more than one 
of which a fiK-timile is inserted. There are 
* from which a few detached lines only are given 
n the interest of historical truth we should have 
i\ hi ejitenao, and of which a facsimile would 
'n both gratifying and valuable. For the most 
; documents selected for tliat purpose contain 
of any importance ; and can hardly be of any 
hat of duly impressing the reader with the 
isliip which, in the cnuree of his investigations. 
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JPape GanganMi and the Jesuits. 9 

The bait took ; and one of the cardinaTs subsequent letters to 
the ambaGHwdor contains what may be considered a tolerably 
broad hint on the subject : — 

*' It must be confessed, that the court of Rome was neyer less com- 
petent for affiiirs of state, or more deficient in a knowledge of the courts. 
This ignorance is one of the greatest obstacles to the success of ulterior 
negotiations. These people have not the slightest notion what is to be 
done or avoided, in order not to commit the holy see in its relations 
with the powers. All their ideas of politics are confined within the 
precincts of Monte-Cavallo. Daily intrigue is their real occupation^ 
and, unfortunately for the peace of the Church, their only science." — 
CiimtrU XIV. et les JisuUes, pp. 220, 221. 

The cardinal could hardly have used plainer language, unless 
he had said outright, '* Make me secretary of state ; and any job 
which the courts may wish to have done at the court of ]m:>me, 
I'^ll manage for them.*^ But however potent the sense of his own 
importance, with which Cardinal de Bemis entered the conclave, 
and however great his contempt for the narrow views of the 
Italian politicians, the latter contrived to jockey him completely ; 
so much so, that when at last the election of Oanganelli was 
resolved upon by the party of the crowns, as it was called, poor 
De Bemis knew not what to make of it, and voted for the can- 
didate of his party almost blindfold, under the orders of the 
French ambassador. His amour-propre was not a little wounded 
on the occasion, and D^Aubcterre had much ado to soothe him. 
But the most effectual anodyne, one of his own prescribing, was 
administered to him by the Duke de Choiseul. On his first start- 
ing for Rome, he had been supplied with a sum of 130,000 francs, 
in letters of credit upon Turin and Rome, furnished by the banker 
M. de Laborde. ** To prevent mistakes,"^ the cardinal had thus 
written from Lyons to tne minister : — 

** M. de Laborde, in sending me letters of credit for Turin and Rome, 
tells me that as he does not know what will be the arrangements of 
the court for my journey, and does not wish to leave me in difficulty, 
he forwards me letters of credit. You do me the honour of sending me 
those same letters open, telling me that this is to 'provide for my 
wants.' It is necessary that I should know whether it is the king who 
is kind enough to defray the ruinous expenses of a journey undertaken 
by his orders and for his service, or whether I am contracting a new 
obligation towards M. de Laborde. In the former case, I have to 
return my most humble thanks to his Majesty for having kindly sup- 
plied me with the means of accomplishing his views. The enclosed 
memorandum of my debts, which I beg you will submit to the king, 
will show him how much I stood in want of aid." — CUment XIV. et les 
JiMuUes, p. 240. 
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to liquidate them ; this is a point of imports 
point which concerns my happiness, is the r 
minister of state. The king gives me that 
in the eyes of all the world, had the greatest 
pope; would it consist with his kindness 
taipiired by any indieatioii, boweTcr tliglitf 
ttofew I oliCaiii tliis finTonr* Let m j nephei 
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The cardinal was *^ loaded^ and ^*m 
content ; the Duke de Ghoiseol, who coul 
aenricea in the further pursuit of the nego 
subject of the Jesuits, agreed to his term 
it was hard-earned money. The cardinaT 
uncBgnified, and exposed his vanity to mai 
In some of his letters he is himseu &ceti( 
am,"" he says, (p. 223,) '' cobbler to the s 
the cardinals^ shoes when they don't fit.^ 
always in this happy yein ; some of his let 
tion and anger at the treatment which 1 
was at times not the most courteous, as "i 
shows. Upon one occasion, when Uiere 
altercation m the conclaye, De Bemis, ai 
superiority assumed by some of the Z^ani 
lity ouffht to reign amongst us ; we are 
right*^ Whereupon the old Cardinal Al< 
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of the alltanee between infidelity and popery, in the high placee of 
the Bomiah hierarchy, to be omitted. *^ Since, my lord,^ — so 
writes the miscreant of Femey to the miscreant who was sitting 
in the condaye, on pretence of waiting for the direction of the 
Holy Spirit in the choice of a visible head to govern the Church 
of Christ, but, in reality, to earn by intrigue the French lunges 
hSre, and to advance his own base and mercenary views : — 

" Since you are still encased in your box, waitlog for the Holy Ghost, 
it is very meet that 1 should endeavour to amuse your eminence • • ." 

After this ribald introduction, the philosopher mentions a 
recently-published poem, from which he takes occasion to allude 
in terms of sneakinff adulation to an insignificant poem which the 
cardinal himsdf had composed, and then continues : — 

*' A month ago, some strangers having come to visit me in my little 
cell, we set to playing at Pope with three dice. I played for Cardinal 
Btoppani, and made a mffle of it; but the Holy Ohost was not in my 
dice»box ; one thing, however, is certain, that one of those for whom 
we played, will be pope. If it is you, I commend myself to your 
Wintss.'*— C/^meal XI F. H k$ Jindiei, pp. 266, 267. 

Shocking as is this piece of profaneness, it is indeed hard to 
say which of the two is to be esteemed the more offensive in the 
sijffht of God, the undisguised irreverence with which the patriarch 
of infidelity vents his buffooneries, or the vile hvpocrisy with 
which these ^^ princes of the Church,^^ who in their conclave 
*^ played at Pope ^"^ after a more serious and guilty fashion, im- 
posed upon the world the lie that they were, under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit^ selecting him whom QoA had chosen to be the 
vicar of Christ upon earth. 

The process of the intrigues by which the election was for a 
length of time delayed, and at last decided in favour of a can- 
didate ^^ pledged '''* to the courts, formed the subject of a daily 
correspondence between De Bemis and the French ambassador 
ki Bome, flnom which, as well as ftDm the letters which passed 
between the cardinal and the Duke de Choiseul, M. Cr(^tineau- 
Jol^ has given extracts, both copious and curious. De Bemis 
arrived at Bome towards the end of March, and on April 2 
ihe ambassador thus addresses the cardinal, whom he designs for 
the " whipper-in^ of the party of the crowns : — 

" There Will, it seems, be only forty-five of you cardinals in the con- 
clave. Sixteen will suffice us for a vote of exclusion. When our forces 
are collected, we shall have ten whom we can entirely depend on t 
Al Neapolitans, two Frenchmen, and two Spaniards. We must hone 
that we shall manage to secure some from among the cardinals of York, 
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?ini, Ganganelli, Guglielmi, Malveezi. Pailavicini, 
lie two Colonna. The two last-named are in k 
at deference to the court of Naples. Besides the 
hich they have in that kingiiom, the greater part of 
ne is there ; and by speaking to thetn, if need bo, 
3, I have no donbt they may be prevented from 
t not agreeable to his Sicilian majesty." — CU- 
iiiles, p. 218. 

able the agents of the three courts to act in 
IS made out, in which all the cardinals were 
ntegorics, viz., good, indifferent, doubtful, bad, 
ist class comprised the Cardinals Torregiani, 
•ai, Chigi, Boschi, and Rezzonico, men of ultra- 
^, who contended for the freedom of elecUon. 
(. d. those whose i)Iiancy had been ascertained 
: Sersalo, Calvacliini, Negroni, Durini, Neri 
auciforte, Caracciolo, Andrea Coreini, Ganga- 
Tliese, with the two French and two Spanish 
ini, the ambassador of Naples, made up the 
r an exclusive vote. Thoy were not, however, all 
usiy enough, to Oanganelli a name there is, in the 
t of the list, this note appended; "There are 
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science about Hub or any other proposal which might be made to 
him in his capacity as ^^ cobbler to the conclave.^ But there 
was a certain punctilio of ecclesiastical etiquette about De Bemis, 
which made hnn often shrink from a measure nakedly proposed, 
to which he had no objection to lend himself, if it was brought 
forward with a due regard to appearances. So on the present 
occasion he demurred to D^Aubeterre^s proposal. On April 11, 
the ambassador airain alludes to it, endeavouring to remove his 
scruples, and to ^g him round to his plan :- 

*' I am truly sorry that your emineuce should object to the particular 
arrangement which I have proposed to you, which is desired by Spain, 
and would infallibly be desired by France, if the question had been 
mooted. The election of a new pope was the circumstance of all others 
the most favourable to our views that could have occurred. To make 
no arrangement with him beforehand, is to miss all, and to let slip the 
£Eiire8t opportunity, and the best and surest means, far surer than any 
means which might hereafter be employed by the courts. I am not 
acquainted with any other than natural theology, and shall never be 
able to understand why the secnlarization of a religious order, which no 
one can deny must foment division and trouble in the Church as long 
as it subsists, should be regarded as an illicit contract ; on the contrary, 
such a proceeding can only be viewed as meritorious, and tending to 
the advancement of religion. I am fully sensible that I am not com- 
petent to be the casuist of your eminence ; but if you would consent to 
confer confidentially on the subject with Cardinal GanganeUi, one of the 
most celebrated theologians of this country, who has never had the 
reputation of moral laxity, I am not without hope that he might incline 
towards my view. There is here no question of any temporality ; it is 
purely and absolutely a spiritual question. There is nothing more 
doubtful than what a pope, be he who he may, will do after his elec* 
tion, unless he has beca| bound beforehand." — CUment XIV* et let 
JSsuitei, pp. 219, 220. * 

This proposal to consult Ckmsanelli, who was not put forward 
till some time after as the candiaate of the crowns, is curious ; it 
shows that, whether knowingly or bv accident, the ambassador 
was prompting De Bemis in the right direction. Whether the 
cardinal took Ganganelli^s opinion or not, it is impossible to 

father from the fragments of the correspondence, extracted by 
f. Cr^tineau- Joly ; apparently no sucn communication took 
place : and on the 14th, De Bemis writes to D''Aubeterre, still 
refusing to ado^t a course which, he says, would be inconsistent 
with his ecclesiastical character, but assuring him, nevertheless, 
that he substantially agrees with him, and desires to see the 
object in view accomplished, provided it were done " by proper 
meanst^' At the same time, he bitterly laments the difficulty of 
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iiibject, either for the papal chair or for the 
ite. » He knows not " he aaya {p. 222), with 
" where to find for the latter office a man 
iltry looal politics." Meanwliile, a scheuio, pre- 
)y a Bubordiiiate diplomatic agent, for the direct 
cient number of votes to carry the election in 
['ovvna, appears to have been revived, and the 
ing it hinted to De Bernis by the ambassador, 
are left to concludo ; for M. Cnitineau-Joly 
[ilace, as he does In many others, several docu- 
not fail to be interesting, and which must have 
■ of De Bernis, who, with that indifferonoe to 
i^ter, and that punctiliousness about the out- 
tlie measures proposed, which has been nottced 
.strates with the ambassador: — 

mvc occurred to you, that measures like theae are 
to one mnn, (of whom it must already be known 
icction to them,) and not to five or six different 
queiitly to five or six secretaries, and to five car- 
lom have beer, or still are, friends of the parties 
to destroy. Where is the priest that would be so 
lie thought suck means luwfu!) as to intrust his 
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Ui on ihe sulijeot : and we shall declare to him, that conviiioed ai we 
are, no late than himself, of the necessity of extinguishing that orderi 
we are of a different opinion as to the means to be employed ; that we 
shall make no opposition to his requiring such a promise, if a case 
arises when it can be required, and that we shall most entirely 
co-operate with him in seeing it carried out whenever we shall see our 
way to do so without violating our rules. We cannot, however, dis« 
guise from them, that if the sacred college should chance to get know- 
ledge of such a proposition having been made, we should infallibly be 
left in the lurch by the votes which constitute our power of exclusion, 
and which we have had so much difficulty in getting and keeping 
together ; in which case we should have a pope, a secretary of state, 
and a datary imposed upon us against our will, and in aooordanoe 
with the wishes of the fanatics." — ClhuM XIV. 9i Ui Jk$mie$t 
pp. 246, 247. 

At last the Spanish cardinals, who appear to have purposely 
protracted their joumeyi in order that the conclave miffnt be 
tired out, and the more ready to submit to their inter&ence, 
arrived, and an interview took place without delay between them 
and De Bemis, who, on the 4th of May, still entrenching himself 
behind his former objections, gives the foUowing account of it to 
D'' Aubeterre : — 

'* We have disposed of the affair of the promise, and we have come 
to the following conclusions : 1. that we believe the destruction of the 
society of Jesus to be necessary ; 2. that on this means of effecting it, 
neither we nor your excellency had any particular orders ; 3. that we 
have besought the king not to give you any such orders, because we 
could not act upon them, contrary to the rules of the Church ; 4. that 
we do not wish to control the opinion of any one, much less that of 
our brethren, who are on all accounts to be so highly respected ; and 
that therefore, after havinff weighed every kind of inconvenience which 
we have pointed out, if tm Spanish cardinals should persist in making 
use of that means, we should offer no opposition, but still less should 
we take any part in it." — Clement XIV, et Us JSsuitet, p. 249, 

De Solis and his colleague had not been many days in the 
conclave, before they satisfied themselves that the chiet strength 
of the opposition were the two Cardinals Albani. They took 
their measures accordingly ; and that with so much efiect, that 
the fastidious De Bernis is unable, in a letter to D^Aubeterre of 
the 11th of May, to disguise his annoyance at their success. 

'*The Albani," he writes, '*pay great court to the Spaniards. 
Their presents have an amazing effect. It is certain that w€ are not 
munificent; yet the least one can do, is to g^ve sugar-plums occa- 
sionally to those whom one whips so frequently ; but this is not the 
manner of France." — CUmeni XIV. et U$ Jitmiet, p. 259. 
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■ct of affairs was now at once altered. By 
.pposition of the Albanl, tlio leaders of the 
1(1 formerly the patrons of GanganeUi, an 
:Tcd possible, and a way was opened for nego- 
cardinal, ivho, as the suggestion to take nis 
lut by D'Aubetorre at the beginning of hJa 
ith Ue Bernis, leads one to suspect, had 
1 ought of by the courts as the successor of 

M. Crtjtineau-Joly, it is true, acquits the 
sold themselves to the Spaniards ; but in this 
jt eoneur. No doubt there is an awkwardness 
the opinion of one who has had all the docu- 
,03, while we can only consult as much of them 

to impart. Nevertheless, we think we have 
ur coming to an opposite conclusion from that 
retincau-Joly. It must bo remembered that 
Y is, notwithstanding hia high professions of 
nd impartiality, a party-writer, labouring under 
avour of the Jesuit order; and that, wliile ho 
rest in e.vpo.sing without mercy the iniquities 
Jinals and statesmen who formed the party of 

an interest no less direct in maintiuninff to the 
jten^h^jospcctribilit^iJ^h^Ulti^^ 
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allow himself to be proposed ; we shall propose him in spite of himself." 
—CUmeni XIV. et lei Jismtei, p. 266. 

From this M. Cr^iineau-Joly draws the conclusion, that 
** without intending it, De Bernis removes the odious suspicions, 
which he had on the day before ^ — ^he might have added, on the 
morning of the yery same day, and for a week past, — ^* vented 
respectmg the allied venality of the Albani.^ No doubt, the 
passage quoted proves that at the time of writing it, Cardinal 
de Bernis believed, or affected to believe, that the Albani had 
not been bribed, as he had before asserted. In the absence of 
the entire documents, it is impossible to say whether this dis- 
belief of De Bernis was real or pretended. It might be cither, 
under the circumstances of the case. Cardinal de Bernis had. 
as we have seen, refused to enter headlong into the intrigues of 
the courts ; he had no objection, abstractedly, to the exacting of 
a pledge from the future pope, or to the proposed bribery of the 
cardinals ; but he wished to be more caretul of appearances, than 
the impatience of the courts, and perhaps the necessity of the 
case, would admit of. The result was, tnat he was himself mis- 
trusted ; and those who did not mistrust him, avoided him as a 
mar-plot. Accordingly, the Spanish cardmaJs kept their pro- 
ceedmgs from him. Whether JD' A ubeterre was privy to tnese 
proceedings does not clearly appear ; probably he was so, and in 
that case, he was a party to the concealment practised upon De 
Bernis, whose irritation he undertook to calm, and who was too 
dependent on France to refuse to yote, as he did at last, almost 
blmdfold, for the candidate backed by the courts. 

At this concealment. Cardinal de Bernis was, as his letters 
prove, greatly annoyed ; still more at the rapid success of the 
Spanish cardinals, who carried every thing before them in a fort* 
night, while he had been plotting in vain for more than a month 
before their arrival. He grew exceedingly irate, and expressed 
himself in no measured terms, as is evident from his letters to 
D^Aubeterre. Whether he did so elsewhere, does not appear ; 
but indiscretions were committed ; for a violent scene tooK place 
in the conclave itself, in which Bezzonico, the cardinal who 
among the Zdanti was next in importance to the Albani, com- 
plained loudly that corruption had been practised. This scene 
must have alarmed the court party ; it must also have alarmed 
the Albani, if they had entered into a guilty compromise ; and 
the personal bitterness which already existed between them and 
the French cardinal, and the contempt with which they viewed 
and had all along treated him, woiud greatly aggravate their 
alarm and indignation, if any suspicion arose that De Bernis was 
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would urge upon him the necess 
had, under the excitement of his 
say on the subject. In either ca 
would take the alarm ; for to mar 1 
mar his own future fortunes. He 
satisfied of the integrity of the Alt 
toy show of decency ; or, if the fact 
-bf this, he would be too happy to 
might be necessary to counteract the 
cretions. In this way alone can th< 
for, that Cardinal de 6emis, who bro 
tion of the Albani in his letter to D^ 
who afibmed it as a fact, supported 
and, it would seem, tacitly admitted 
in another letter to the ambassador 
another written on the morning of the 
or evening of the same day, on the eve 
lines which indirectly withdraw his f( 
the Albani. 

Having thus reduced the proof 
alleges in defence of these two lead 
to its due value, we will now proceed 1 
which the charge of corruption agains 
place, there are the facts which led 1 
corruption. They paid their court tc 
to the statement of De Bernis in his 1 
this was a fact not likely to have be 
who had opportunities of personal o 
really existed. F-n**!*' — ^' 
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warned SoUs of the correspondence of thii nuin wiik ike jilbani. We 
feared he was betraying him ; and proper dupes we were. This morn- 
ing the Cardinal de Solis, to whom I expressed my astonishment 
touching the connexion between Gkmganelli and the two Albani, told 
me that I must vote for him at the first scrutiny. I represented to 
him that be seemed to me a suspicious sul^ect, on account of his con* 
nexions, and that I thought we should wait for him to make advancee 
towards us, and assure ourselves of him, not giving him our votes 
except on good grounds. He took these reflections for a refusal. 
Then the veil was lifted^ and I came to understand the nightly visits of 
his secretary to Ganganelli. / saw that the Spanish pistoles were an 
excellent means for gaining the Albani, wiihoiti whom any election is 
impossible. I therefore, ajter giving them sUghtly to understand that I 
saw it all, declared to the Spaniards that we should second them in tbe 
way they wishedi and that all suspicions were disejpaied the wtom$ni 
they had made sure of CkmganelU, and of those negoiiatorit tftf 
Albani."^Climent XIV. et Us Jisuites, p. 263. 

Here, &g<un, there is the evidence of facts about which therd 
could be no mistake. De Bemis notices that the confidential 
agent of De Solis is in active communication with the Albani ; 
Orsini notices the same circumstance. They repeatedly warn 
De Solis, under the impression that his agent is betraying him. 
De Solis takes no notice of the warning. Further, l5e SemJs 
observes the intimate connexion between Ganganelli and the two 
Albani. He mentions it to De Solis as a reason for withholding 
his vote from Gtmganelli ; De Solis takes no notice of the objec- 
tion, and insists on his voting for GkmganellL Certain explana- 
tions ensue, necessitated by the obstinacy of De Bemis. He 
finds out what a fool he has been all along. He is now convinced 
that the communication of De Solis^ agent with the Albani, and 
the connexion of the latter with Ghmsanelli, do not stand in the 
way of Gkmganelli as the candidate of the crowns. He guesses, 
which it was not under these circumstances difficult to guess, 
that the insuperable difficulty which the Albani printed, has 
vanished before the gold of Spain. He gives De Soils to under- 
stand that he sees tnrough it dl, and De Solis never contradicts 
him. 

Again, on the following morning, May 17th, De Bemis writes 
to D'^Aubeterre, under great annoyance that the credit of 
managing the election for the three courts has been snatched 
firom him: — 

*' In a general way it is certain that the Albani obtraded themselves 
Upon me a hundred times. Bat as I had no money to offer them, and 
as you justly mistmst the fidelity of these people, I contented myself 
wiA living peaeeably, tsad keeping on fair terms, with them. Hard 
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, J. biiouia not be astonished to 
the more so as the Albani will never leave tl 
will vote for Ganganelli only in the evem 
strongest assurances for the maintenance of tli 
et les Jesuites, pp. 264, 265. 

So much for the evidence to be derive* 
Bernis; evidence which not only sb 
Spaniards had been ^' jockied,"' which tl 
the case,) he was firmly convinced thai 
bribed, but which supports this convicti< 
questionable facts, and facts which can 
sion. But this is not all. To satisfy o 
state of the case, as regards the Albani. 
history of the conclave itself. For up^ 
Bernis and the ambassadors had in vain 
favourable election. The obstacle to thei 
of the ZeUmtij with the two Albani, and 
of the late pope, at their head. Witho 
Albani, no election was possible; with 
whole afiair might be concluded, so writes . 
" within twice twenty-four hours.^ 

This was the state of the parties bef< 
Spanish cardinals, and the influence which 
have exercised. And what was the state 
wards, subsequently to the secret negotiati 
and the Albani, through the medium oi 
First of all there ensued on May 14, ten < 
arrival of the Spanish cardinals, and three 
nation of Granganelii as the candidate of the 
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of complaint was evidently of recent occurrence ; the party which 
had cause to complain, was that of the Zelanii^ which considered 
itself betrayed. The complaint was preferred, not by the Albani, 
the leaders of that party, but bv Rezzonico, whose position had 
hitherto been suborainate to theirs, and who from this time for- 
ward appears as the leader of the party of the Zelantu It is, 
therefore, as clear as the sun at noon-day, iJiat the same facts 
which, as we have seen, aroused the suspicions of De Bemis and 
Orsini, and which the former learned afterwards to interpret 
correctly, had come to the knowled^ of Bezzonico and the 
Zelanti^ and that the complaints of Kezzonico in the conclave* 
against a disgraceful traffic in votes, was in fact directly levelled 
agmnst the Albani, who had, as De Bemis suspected at the 
time, sold themselves to the courts, and had betrayed their own 
party. 

Again : in the very same note of De Bemis, in which M. Gr^ 
aeau-Joly finds the acquittal of the two Albani written, De Bemis, 
leaking of the proposed nomination of Ganganelli, ssqrs, that 
the council of Be^nico objected to this monk.^' Who are 
.hose here designated as ^^ the council of Bezzonico !^ None 
other than the Zelantiy hitherto always appearing as the party of 
the Albani. It has become the party, or ^^ council,^* of Bezzo- 
nico, because the Albani have forsaken it. The Albani voted for 
Ganganelli : they could not, as M. Cr^tineau-Jolv would have us 
suppose, vote for him through ignorance ; for the ZelarUi^ as a 
body, objected to him, and therefore the Albani would have 
objected too, if they had not separated themselves from that 
arty. It was this desertion which rendered an election possible, 
n case the Albani had been secured, says De Bernis in tne same 
note, ^Hhe whole business might have been finished in twice 
twenty-four hours.^^ But the whole business was finished in twice 
twenty-four hours. That note was written in the afternoon or 
evening of the 17th; and (p. 268) " On Mav 19, 1769, the car- 
dinal chamberlain of the holv Boman Ghurcn announced to the 
city and the universe that Christendom had a new head. The 
conclave was terminated. Cardinal Ganganelli ascended the chair 
of St. Peter. He took the name of Clement XIV.'^ 

We have attached more importance to the elucidation of this 
point than, our readers may perhaps think, the character of the 
two cardinals in question deserves ; for after all, it may be said,* 
it can signify but little to posterity, whether their names are or 
are not to be included in the list of those whose votes were given 
from worldly and venal motives. The general charge of corrup- 
tion against the conclave which raised Ganganelli to the papal 
throne, is but little affected by it one way or the other, This we 
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day. M. Crdtineau-Joly himself, though 
keeps within the bounds of moderation ai 
into the spirit of his predecessors. To r» 
weak but ambitious man, who secured his 
the conclave, and by a disgraceful secret a 
who. having ascended the chair of St. Pet 
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apostolic power committed to his hands, 
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the papacy, while he thus unscrupulously 
representative, will appear hereafter ; the p 
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character. Though we may not always be si 
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able historical value ; but ^en ne arrivee 
Oanganelli, and at the conduct pursued bv 
condave and in the subsequent nesrotiAfmi 
pression of ♦*»<* '^^ — * 
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documentary history is interwoven, for a length of time, we are 
suddenly surprised by the discovery that some of the foregoing 
particulars — ^it does not exactly appear which, or how many, of 
them — are ^' borrowed from the unpublished Commentaries on the 
Suppression of the Society, by lather Cordwra,'' whose manu^ 
script history, or libel, as the case may be, preserved in the 
library of the Abb^ Cancellieri, seems to be a great treasure in 
the eyes of M. Crdtineau-Joly. We have thought it right to 
warn our readers of this flaw in the evidence on which our author^s 
representation of Ganganelli'^s character and conduct rests ; and 
having done so, we shall now proceed to notice the main points 
which arise in the course of his narrative. 

On the first introduction of Ghmganelli into the foreground of 
his storv, M. Cr^tineau-Joly transcribes three portraitures of him, 
drawn nrom sources one more apocryphal than the other; the 
first from a manuscript notice of all the cardinals, drawn up by the. 
French diplomatic agents at Bome, during the last years of the 
pontificate of Olement XIII. ; another, from the secret corre- 
spondence of Dufour, a French a^nt, not improbablv a contributor 
to the preceding document ; and the third, from the manuscript 
of the Jesuit Uordara, already mentioned. These we pass by, 
and turn to the notices of Gan^nelli which occur in the letters 
of Cardinal de Bemis, and which are not remarkable for their 
consistency. In a notice of all the cardinals, prepared by De 
Bemis for the French government, — the exact date is not given ; 
it peine entre au conclave^ is M. Cr^tineau-Joly''s expression, — he 
says of the future Clement XIV. : — 

" He affectB to feel great regard for the French, and seems to stand 
very well with the Spanish court. He has succeeded the celebrated 
Passionei in the office of reporter of the process of canoDization of the 
venerable Palafox " [the great opponent of the Jesuits, who disclosed 
their missionary misdemeanours to Innocent X]. " Every body admired 
his courage in undertaking this charge in such time^ as the present. 
He does not seem to be a friend of the society of Jesus. In general, 
he is thought capable of the boldest measures for the accomplishment 
of his ends."— C/jfMfU XIV. §i Us JisuUeSf p. 854. 

At no great distance, at all events, from the date of this docu- 
ment, — for De Bemis arrived at Bome .at the end of Alarch,— ^ 
the same cardinal, in the letter of April 14, before quoted, three 
days after D^ Aubeterre^s suggestion that De Bemis should consult 
Ghmganelli, records the following opinion, materially difiering from 
that before expressed : — 

** If Ganganelli were not so much afraid of injuring himself, by appear-* 
ing to be connected with the crowns, I should consider him a more 
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This, M. Cr^tineau-Joly would have us believe, threw duat into 
the eyes of the party of toe Zdawtij and so procured the election 
of Ganganelli. But for none of these allegations does he produce 
any vouchers ; and from the documentary evidence in other parts 
of his account it appears, as we have already shown, that the 
point which carried tne election of Ganganelli, was the secession 
of the Albani from their party, under the influence of Spanish 
gold. Besides, there is good reason to doubt that there were 
any members of the conclave sufficiently unsophisticated to be 
caught with aphoristical saws like those; even De Bemis, of 
whom his brother cardinals plainly made a goose, was fox enough 
to have seen through such aemonstrations. But whatever truth 
there might or mignt not be in M. Gr^tineau-Joly^s anecdotes, it 
is clear tnat De ]B^mis knew not, to the last moment, what to 
make of Ganganelli. He writes to D^Aubeterre on the morning 
of May 16, before the scales had fallen from his eyes, respecting 
the negotiations of the Spaniards with the Albani :-— 

" Ganganelli is golog to be proposed. I should not wonder if the 
Albani were in his Sivour. It is not easy to make out bis real sentiments. 
I kuow that M. Azpuru and you, Mr. Ambassador, have a good opinion 
of him. He has not cared to give me the same impression ; and he is, 
of all the suhjects that can be proposed, the very last whose horoscope 
I should, in case of his being elected, venture to cast.'*— -C/^mtffU XIV. 
et les Jesuites, p. 26 !• 

And in the afternoon of that day : — 

*' It is evident that Ganganelli is a Jesuit, and that he has entered 
into a compact with them ; so the courts will be the dupes of this 
monk." — CUment XIV. et ks JSiuUes^ p. 262. 

Again, a few hours later, when he seems to have had some 
hint given him by the Spanish cardinals, he says, evidently 
piquea: — 

** These Spanish gentlemen do not tell us all. If they had spoken 
out, we should have cast no reflections on Ganganelli. We saw him 
supported by the Albani ; that seemed to us suspicious* It appears 
that aif arrangement has been entered into with him ; and there is an 
end of the matter." — Clement XIV. et Us JSsuites^ p. 262. 

Still De Bemis seems but half satisfied ; for on the following 
day he writes to the Duke de Choiseul : — 

" We must not conceal from the king that the cardinal (Ganganelli) 
has by bis mysterious ways excited our suspicions, and that it is impos- 
sible not only to answer positively for his principles, but even to guess 
what his system of government might be ; so much are his proceedings 
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ties were ftware for whom they voted, and what reason they had 
for voting as they did. But what, it may be asked, was it that 
recommended Ganganelli to the courts, that they should make 
him the man of their choice ! The answer lies in a nutshell. 
Do Bemis had beaten about the bush for a long time with Gkin- 
ganelli, and had gotten nothing b^ it. The Spaniards went 
straight to the pomt, and earned it with a high hand. They 
obtamed, so says M. Gr^tineau-Jolv, a note mm Ganganelh, 
addressed to the king of Spain, in which he declares *^ that he 
acknowledges that the sovereign pontiff has the power to extin- 
guish the society of Jesus in all good conscience^ provided he 
abides by the canonical rules ; and that it is detirtibie the jfuturt 
pope should do all that lies in his potoer to accomplish the wishes qf 
the crovms,^ M. de St. Priest, in his history of the fall of the 
Jesuits, has the same story, but without the last clause ; and 
he, moreover, speaks of the note itself, as if he doubted such a 
document having ever been conceded by Ghmganelli ; the famous 
letter to the king of Spain, on which the compulsion exercised 
against him by that monarch was founded, being of a much later 
date, and, of course, subsequent to his election. But what M. de 
St. Priest does not venture to pronounce upon, M. Gr^tineau- 
Joly asserts point-blank, with the addition of the important clause 
marked in italics ; yet he does not vouchsafe to inform us upon 
what authority or evidence his allegation rests. We have the 
greater reason to complain of this, as M. de St. Priest also had 
access to many, and, as it appears to us, to the most important, 
of the documents which M. de Or^tineau-Joly has made use of; 
and it was therefore the more incumbent upon the latter, if he 
had really documentary evidence of a fact which hitherto rested 
only on hearsay evidence, distinctly to state wherein that evidence 
consists. Not that the point is one materially affecting the main 
question. Even though Chmganelli had given such a declaration 
in writing, it is too vague to be construed, according to strict 
law, into a simoniacal contract : and on the other hand, though 
not a line from Ganganelli^s hand should ever have given a written 
clue to his intentions, there can be no reasonable doubt, that the 
Spaniards had, in some way or other, procured that pledge which 
D Aubeterre pressed for from the first, and which Oardinal de 
Bemis was, or affected to be, too squeamish to demand. 

From the history of the dection of Clement XIV., M. Orfitl- 
neau- Joly passes on to that of his pontificate, and especially of 
the negotiations which took place for the suppression of the 
Jesuit order. That history lies within a narrow compass. Oan- 
ganelli, pledged to suppress the order by his diplomatic constituents, 
did by them what other men, more deeply apd definitely pledged 
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firm persuasion which he felt, and which the event abundantly 
justified, that in signincr the sentence of dissolution, ho was 
virtually signing his own death-warrant. 

How deeply rooted this impression was, and how early it took 
possession of Gan^nelli'^s mind, appears from a letter of Cardinal 
de Bemis to the Duke of Ghoiseul, written on the 30th of May, 
within less than a fortnight after the election, in which he says, 
(p. 272,) ^^His holiness is afraid of poison; he mistrusts all 
around him, and trusts no one.^^ It is to the same cause, to 
the dread of a recoil, which the formidable character and the 
menacing attitude of the order were well calculated to produce, 
that the violence and suddenness of the measures taken at tho 
decisive moment when the blow was to be struck, must bo 
ascribed. M. Cr^tineau-Joly would have his readers believe, in 
the teeth of all history, that the Jesuits awaited their doom with 
lamblike resignation ; and endeavours to extract from the com- 
munications of Cardinal Malvezzi, who was charged with tho 
preliminary measures, a proof of collusion at least on tho part of 
Clement XIV.,with the vilest system of circumvention, for the 
purpose of oppressing and destroying the innocent. From theso 
documents it undoubtedly does appear, that the course pursued 
by the papal commissioner, and oy him suggested to the pope 
himself, was not the bold and straightforward course which a 
strong and upright government would adopt ; and we quite agree 
with the author, that the crooked policy which marks the whole 
progress of the business is utterly inconsistent with the pre- 
tension which the Boman see puts forward, of exercising judg^ 
ment in the earth in the name and by the authority of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, ^^the righteous Judge.^ But it is one thing to 
admit, that the papal government was like all the other Italian 
governments, and perhaps more strongly than any of them 
imbued with Machiavelism, and that fear, nearly approaching to 
poltrooner}', gave a character of more than ordinary cunning to 
the measures adopted by the papal government for the suppres* 
sion of so powerful an enemy ; and quite another thing to con- 
clude from this fact, with M. Cr^tineau-Joly, that the Jesuits 
were innocent, and known to be so by Clement XIV. All the 
unworthy manoeuvres to which he and his minister had recourse, 
are perfectly consistent not only with the guilt of the order, but 
with 6anganelli''s sincere conviction of that guilt. Whether tho 
order deserved t6 be abolished, or not, is a Question wholly in- 
dependent of the measures adopted in executing the sentence of 
abolition once resolved upon ; it depends, according to the tenor 
of the brief containing the sentence, upon the previous conduct 
of the order throughout CSiristendom ; the order was supp 
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80 desperate a measure as the aasassiiiation of the pope : how^ 
ever secretly the crime might be committed, its effect could not 
but awaken suspicion, and that suspicion was sure to light upon 
them, and to make their case worse than it was already. 
Besides, the Jesuits did not believe, that Clement XIV. would 
go the lenjD^h of suppressing their order ; his hesitation led them 
to hope that the storm nught yet blow over ; and under these 
circumstances nothing could have been more impolitic than so 
daring an act of aggression on their part. If it was ever thought 
of, — which an alleged prophecy of Bemadina Bicnzi touching the 
pope^s death, as early as March, 1770, leads one to suspect, — ^the 
idea was afterwards given up : the prophetess, of whose intimate 
connexion with several members of tne order there can be no 
question, and with whom even the general himself had at least 
one secret interview, changed her tone, declaring that the pope 
was about to be converted, and to become the patron or the 
order ; that one of its principal members was about to be raised 
to the cardinalate ; and that the order would be restored in those 
countries from which it had been banished. Undoubtedly this was 
by far the more politic course to pursue, while any hope remained 
tnat G^ganelli's mind might be wrought upon to adjourn sins 
die the proposed measure of suppression, which, truth to say^ he 
was wilhng enough to do. 

It is contrary, therefore, to the whole tenor of the circum^ 
stances, as they stood before the publication of the brief, to say 
that ^^ the poisoning of Clement XIV. would then have been a 
crime advantageous to the Jesuits.*^ But when M. Cr^tineau- 
Joly adds: ^'Then one might understand, however much one 
must disapprove it. But after the brief, what was the life or 
death of tne pope to themT we cannot but wonder at his 
assurance. Surely he is not unacquainted with the history of 
the prophetess of Valentano, the ^*' pythonesse chr^timm^ as he 
calls her ; he cannot be ignorant of the attempts made, not only 
at the time, but quite recently again, and that among others by a 
certain M. Cr^tineau- Joly, both in his history of the Jesuits, and 
in the pages which he has transcribed out of that work, wqrd for 
word, into his last book, to represent the death of Ganganelli as 
the judgment of Gt>d upon him for the suppression of the orden 
What hope remained for the Jesuits after their suppression, 
but their restoration ! And what could more effectually promote 
that restoration, than the popular belief that their suppression 
was an unjust and sacrilegious act, — the light in which Jesuit 
writers have ever represented it, — for which Clement XIV. was 
punished by a most signal act of divine vengeance. And M. 
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Desperate cases require desperate remedies. So M. Gr^tineau- 
Joly seems to think; for thus he outs asunder the Gordian knot 
of nis own tangling :— 

** At last, on September 22, 1774, Clement's reason returned, but 
reason along with death. At that last moment, the foil possession of 
his faculties was restored to him. Cardinal Malrezzi, the evil angel of 
the pontiff, was present at his last hour ; God did not permit the suc« 
cessor of the Apostles to expire without being reconciled to Heaven. In 
order to snatch this pope's soul from hell, which, according to one of 
his own sayings, had become his habitation, and in order that the tomb 
might not close hopelessly upon him, who unceasingly exclaimed, * O 
God ! I am damned ! ' a miracle was necessary. The miracle was 
wrought. St. Alfonso di Ligaori was then bishop of Santa Agata del 
Got], in the kingdom of Naples. Providence, watchful aver the honour 
of the supreme ponUfieaUf even more than over the salvation of a 
Christian gailty of a grievous sin, appointed Alfonso di Liguori for its 
mediator between Heaven and (^anganelli. In the process of the cano- 
nization of that saint', the manner in which this miracle took place^ 
may be read :-— 

** * The venerable servant of God, while residing at Arienzo, a small 
town of his diocese, fell (on September 21, 1774) into a kind of trance. 
Sitting in his arm-chair, he remained for about two days in a sweet and 
profound sleep. One of his attendants wanted to awaken him. His 
vicar-general, Don Giovanni Nicola de Rubino, gave orders that he 
should be left undisturbed, but closely watched. Having at last awoke, 
and immediately rung the bell several times, his people hastened to 
him. Seeing them greatly astonished, he said to them : ** What is the 
matter ?" " What is the matter ! " replied they ; ** these two days you 
have neither spoken, nor eaten, nor made any sign." ** You," said 
the servant of God, ** thought me asleep ; but nothing of the kind ; you 
do not know that I have been to assist the pope, who is by this time 
dead." Shortly after, the news came that Clement XIV. had died on 
September 22, at thirteen o'clock (between eight and nine in the morn- 
ing), that IS to say, at the precise hour wl^en the servant of God had 
rung his bell. 

"Such," resumes M. Cr^tineau-Joly, ''is the account, of which 
Rome, so fastidious (sic /) in questions of miracles, and so careful not 
to attest them without mature examination, accepts the responsibility 
in the acts of the canonization of Alfonso di Liguori. Rome has dis- 
cussed it ; Rome has pronounced ; this bilocation is an historical (sic /) 
fact."— ClhneiU XIV. et les JisuiUs, pp. 875—377* 

* InformcUio, ammadterdones et raponno tupra rUiuiUmt V, 8. D. Alphonsi 
Mariof de lAgdno, Komay 1800. — [The substance of this doenment has been pub- 
lished in English, by Dr. Wiseman, in a volume entitled : ^ Lives of St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, St. Francis de Girolamo, St. John Joseph of the Cross, St. Pacificus of 
San Severino, and St. Veronica Giuliani ; whose canonization took place on Trinity 
Sunday, May 26, 1839 :*' at p. 40 of this volume, the above-mentioned story is 
related in nearly the same wiurds.] 
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Art. II.— TA# Philosophy of Trad$, or (haUms of a Theory of 
Pro/Us and Prices^ including an Eofaminaiion of ih$ Prinoipm 
which determine the Relative Vcdtie of Corny Labour^ and Cur^ 
rency. By Patrick James Stirliko. Edinburgh : OliYer 
and Boyd. London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Oo. 1846. 

A FULL and complete theory, embracing tho ^onomical conditioil 
of society in all its bearings and branches, is an aohieyement 
reserved for some future generation. The gromidworic of stich a 
comprehensive science may, indeed, be considered as Imvlng been 
laid. We are already in possession of many valuabk tfsfttiselif 
written on detached portions of it« There is no lack of public*" 
tions on wealth, population, com laws, banking, currency, aild 
other kindred and analogous subjects ; but so far are we yet from 
bein^ able to weave them together into one harmonious and 
consistent system, that the writers who have treated thesd 
separate parts are by no means agreed among themselves in 
their views upon the aeveral pointci to which each has devoted his 
exclusive attention. 

In regard to the main subject^ especially^ that to which all thd 
others may be said to converge, and be subordinate, viz. the die- 
tribution of toeaUh among the iUfferent ranks and orders of society^ 
if we compare together the works of the difibrent authors who 
have treated this branch of the subject, the earlier with the 
more recent veriters, we shall find that the latter, in lieu of follow^ 
ing in the path chalked out by their predecessors, have adopted 
new and distinct views leading fremientl^ to different and quite 
opposite conclusions: instead of advancmg the science in the 
direction whither it was going, they have, as it were, changed 
its course by setting up a new and rival theory of their own. 

This is a circumstance which oflfers matter for grave considerar 
tion. The contradictoiy of a received doctrine, if it can be 
established, is a retrogression in science; and if it cannot be 
established, must tend to retard the progress of truth ; and it 
may be asked, how it happens, that white otiier sciences, free 
from such checks and interruptions, have from their earliest 
boj^nnings moved steadily onward step by step, economical 
science instead of advancing should have sometimes retrograded, 
or at most have remained s^ionary. 
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proportion to the total supply of gold; and the value of a given 
quantity of gold estimated in hops, or the quantity of hops for which 
such given quantity of gold will exchangei will be determined by the 
same proportion."— p. 7* 

And again: — 

" The value of money, or that commodity which is employed as a 
common measure and equivalent, as well as a medium of exchange, is 
determined by the proportion which the whole amount of money in 
circulation bears to the whole amount of the commodities to be ex- 
changed. If the volume of the currency be enlarged without a cor- 
responding increase of commodities, the money price of every commo- 
dity, or its value in relation to money, will rise. But if so, the same 
effect will be produced by diminishing the quantity of the commodity, 
without a corresponding reduction of the circulation. Again, if the 
volume of the currency be contracted without a corresponding diminu- 
tion of the quantity of commodities, the price of every commodity, 
or its value in relation to money, will fall. But if so, the same con- 
sequence will follow from increasing the quantity of Uie commodity, 
the circulation remaining of the same absolute amount as before."— 
p. 11. 

Now, against the doctrine which is here attempted to be esta- 
blished, we must beg to enter our protest. Far from agreeing 
with Mr. Stirling, that ^Mt rests ^ on the basis '^of facts which 
cannot be disputed,.^ we think, we can show the facts to be 
otherwise. 

It cannot be doubted that an increased supply of hops might 
be brought to market without any alteration of their relation to 
gold, although the quantity of gold should remain the same, 
owing to an increase of the demand for hops, co-extensive with 
the increased supply. There might likewise oe a greater demand 
for hops, so as to raise their price, although the quantity of hops 
and of money might both be the same in the market. Nothing 
is more common than a temporary rise of price, occasioned by an 
increase of demand for a particular article ; but as soon as the 
required additional supply is obtained, the price falls back to its 
former level, although uie quantity, and consequently the supply 
in reference to gold or other things, may be itco/old or tenfold 
what it was before. The same is true of gold or of money in 
any of its forms. An alteration in the mode of banking, or any 
other cause by which the use of money is economized, or the 
reverse, might make a less or greater Quantity of it necessary in 
order to circulate the same quantity of commodities at the exist- 
ing prices. 
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market. But, in truth, the same principle applies, as Mr. 
Stirling clearly shows, to all commodities, at all times and 
seasons, and under all circumstances. 

This is well explained in the following passage : — 

" Suppose a manufacturer to be in possession of a secret for dyeing 
cloth of a particular colour. The cost of the dye stuff we may suppose 
to be trifling ; but while the manufacturer keeps his secret, he has a 
strict monopoly, and consequently cannot be undersold by any com- 
petitor. There is nothing, therefore, to hinder his fixing his own price 
for his commodity. He accordingly names his price, and refuses to 
sell his cloth under that price. 

'* By this means the manufacturer will very soon discover how great 
or small a quantity of his commodity he can sell at this price in a 
given time. If the price fixed be high, he will probably sell but little ; 
and although the rate of his profits may be exorbitant, he will soon 
find that his gains on the whole will be greater by reducing his price 
and enlarging his trade. 

** Should he find that his returns go on increasing, he will go on 
reducing his price and extending his sales till his profits are only a 
little higher than the ordinary or average rate in other departments of 
production. At that point he would stop. 

" By successive reductions of price, he has fairly tested the strength 
and security of the demand. He will therefore reduce his price no 
further, and the supply of his commodity will be no further enlarged. 
At every stage of this experimental process, the producer is enabled to 
discover with exactness what quantity of his commodity he must 
manufacture and bring to market In a given time, to be disposed of at 
the price and with the profit he wishes to obtain. He discovers what 
quantity is sufficient to meet the demand of those who are willing to 
pay the price he has fixed for his monopolized commodity. The 
same principle will be found to operate in other departments."— -p. 41. 

Another important principle involved in the foregoing one, and 
which is likewise exceedingly well illustrated by Mr. Stirling, is, 
that demand is limited^ or does not necessarily expand with the 
increase of supply. This, as he observes, is snown by the fact, 
that prices and profits, if above their average, may at any time 
be brought down by increasing the supply : — 

'' According to Adam Smith's theory, if a manufacturer should sell 
his goods at a price more than sufficient to replace his capital with the 
ordinary profits, additional capital will be attracted to that department 
of production, and tbis additional capital, by increasing the supply, will 
bring down prices and profits to their average level. But this very fact 
proves that demand u limited. Did demand and supply expand toge- 
ther, and in the same proportion, no augmentation of supply could 
depress prices. It is the alteration of the ratio between them which is 
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chapters regarding the nature and value of labour. One of those 
chapters commences thus : — 

*' Adam Smith has fallen into a great error in adopting labour as the 
sole measure of value ; ^d Mr. Ricardo» who has ably pointed out tliis 
error, has himself committed one as great* or greater, in representing 
labour as 'the foundation of the exchangeable value of all things, 
excepting those which cannot be increased by human industry.' "-* 
p. 71. 

Now this criticism is well founded, or not, according to the 
interpretation which we may please to put upon the tenn vatue^ 
to which a certain degree of ambiguity has hitherto attached, 
from its having been unfortunately used in a double sense. It 
is necessary to observe, that the proportion in which commodities 
exchange with each other, and which is frequently called their 
value, is (me thing ; and the sacrifice which the purchaser makes, 
or must make, in order to acquire them, and which is also called 
(more properly we think) tiieir value, is another and a distinct 
thing. Many writers have adopted die former sense of the word, 
or have used it in both ways indiscriminately ; but the latter is 
its popular sense, and that in which it has been mainlv used by 
Adam Smith. The inquirer into the value of an article, with a 
view to its purchase, means to ask, What is the cost or sacrifice 
which I must make in order to acquire it f and not, What is the 
relation which it hears to other commodities that are in the market f 
Both meanings, however, have been included under the one term, 
which has led to the impression that they were identical, and 
occasioned much confusion and inconsistency. 

That the difference between them is real and substantial, and 
not merely imaginary, the foUowing simple consideration will 
serve to show. We all know that the proauction of commodities 
is greatly facilitated by the use of capital in various shapes, 
and especially by the substitution of macninery for human labour. 
Let it now l>e supposed, that in consequence of some such econo- 
mical processes, twice or thrice ihe quantity of all things could 
be produced (money alone excepted), and that the demand 
adapted itself to this altered state of things, so that with the 
same amount of money twice or thrice the quantity of all other 
things could be procured ; it is obvious that this would not alter 
the relation of those things to each other, or their rdative value ; 
nevertheless, the sacrifice necessary to obtain any riven quantity 
of them would be but one-half, or one4hird, of what it was 
before. 

We may go further, and suppose the same facility to be 
extended to the production of money itself, with the hke con- 
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latter unprodwivoe labour. Whether those terms were the beet 
he could have chosen for the purpose may be disputed ; at any 
rate, it is a matter of opinion ; but the distinction itself is not 
a matter of opinion, but a matter of fact. It cannot be denied, 
that there are some labourers who are employed in the imme- 
diate production of wealth, and that there are other labourers 
whose time is spent in other vocations. That both these kinds 
of labour are the subject of purchase and sale is likewise true. 
But the two facts are perfectly distinct from each other ; and 
how Mr, Stirling could imagine that the one invalidated the 
other, we are utterly at a loss to conceive. 

We now pass on to the third section of the work, which pro* 
fesses to treat of profits. It appears to us to contain much that 
is sound and exceuent, especiwy in that part of it which relates 
to money and coinage — subjects somewhat extraneous, indeed, to 
that under which they are classed. 

On the main topic itself, the author has origmated some very 
peculiar doctrines, which we cannot consider as resting on any 
solid foundation. He states very correctly, that the orainary or 
average rate of profit is maintained by the transfer of capital 
from one employment to another ; but ne is impressed with the 
notion that there could be no such average rate, unless there 
existed in some special department of industry a natural rate of 
profits, by which ne means one that is *^ self-regulated and in- 
capable of being arbitrarily elevated or depressed (p. 159) ; and 
such a natural rate of profits he conceives that he has discovered 
*^ in that department of production from which the food of the 
great body of the people is derived.^ — p. 173. 

This is evidently a corollary from the doctrine to which we 
have already had occasion to refer, namely, that the market can 
never be permanently over-supplied or under-supplied with food, 
because (so thinks Mr. Stirling) the numbers to be fed will 
always conform themselves to the quantity of subsistence to be 
obtained, whether it be ^(reat or small. 

His views on this subject are expressed as follows : — 

*' Corn (by which we must be understood to mean whatever con- 
stitutes the ordinary food of the great body of the people) must be 
regarded as a commodity nit genert$. Its price is governed partly by 
the same laws which regulate the price of other commodities, and partly 
by laws of its own, which require a separate consideration. 

'* Taking periods long enough to allow of the full action of the prin- 
ciple of population, com has this peculiarity, that it creates a market for 
itself, t. e, the supply of eom, like the supply of other commodities, 
accommodates itself to the demand ; or if it do not, the demand, unlike 
what takes j>lace with reference to any other commodity, accommodated 
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is high in proportion to the work done by them, as because their 
employment is incessant. The result of this is a great and in- 
creasing demand for food and the other necessaries of life, which 
tends to keep up the prices of those commodities, and make it 
profitable to the producers to increase die supply of them. 

Now let us imagine this state of things to be reversed. Let 
us suppose, that owing to some apprehension of their becoming 
ultimately unprofitable, or to any other cause, no matter what, 
these stupendous works were suspended or abandoned; it is 
evident that such discontinuance would be attended with the 
effect of throwing out of employ a considerable mass of individuals; 
and as other employments could not be very readily found for 
them, their competition would lower their wages, and oblige them 
to reduce their demand for food and other necessaries. The 
supply, indeedj of food and of labour in the market would at first 
be the same ; but the demand for them would not be the same. 
The labourers would not have the means of purchasing the same 
quantity of food as before, and the sellers would find themselves 
without a market for a portion of their produce. The former, 
instead of being, as they were, well fed and well* clotiied, would 
now be ill fed and ill clothed ; and the latter would have to sell 
their commodities at greatly reduced prices, perhaps even at 
a loss. 

Such a state of things, although not arising from the cause 
here alluded to, (and which is here introduced merely for the 
purpose of illustration,) has been exemplified over and over a^n 
m our own country. We have seen alternately recurring periods 
of full employment, and of little or insufficient employment, for 
the labouring classes (with longer or shorter intervals between 
them), during which the general demand has beea either brisk or 
slack accordingly. 

AH this shows the great importance of demand, and the impos- 
sibility of ^ving any satisfactory explanation of the laws which 
regulate the distribution of wealth, without a constant reference 
to it. And we cannot therefore but think, that to attempt 
arriving at the value of different things, merely by putting the 
respective supplies of each into juxta-position with each other, 
and to found conclusions upon such comparison, without taking 
into account the causes which increase or diminish the demand 
for each independently of the rest, (which is what Mr. Stirling 
has done,) is to erect a theory which has not experience for its 
basis, and which must therefore lead to erroneous conclusions. 

On the subject of rent, Mr. Stirling has adopted Mr, Bi- 
cardo's theory, in considering it as originating in the necessity of 
resorting to soils of continually decreasing fertility, in order to 
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18, prior to their being taken into cultivation) Which were num- 
bers 1, 2, 3, or 4 ; and as each portion of land can absorb but a 
limited amount of capital, the distinction of such capital into 
more or less productive portions seems to be ouite fimcind. 

To represent, therefore, rent as oeearionea sol^ by diflbrent 
degrees of fertility, which is what Mr. Kcardo has done, is to 
mistake the mMMtnv of rent for its e(Mm. 

This view of it is nevertheless taken by Mr. Stirling; 
the only difference being, that whereas Mr. lUcardo supposes 
the price of com to rise in the progress of sodety, ana ths 
gradual fall of manufacturing pronts to be occasioned by the 
continued rise of the money price of labour; Mr. Stirling 
assumes com and labour to remain at the same average price, 
or nearly so, and attributes the fiJl of agricultural profito to the 
increasing payment of rent, and the fiUl of manu£EMSturing pn^ts 
to the gradual decline of prices. 

It is obvious, that this diflbrence is merely a question as to 
the value of money, which, in the one case, is assumed to be 
constant, and in the other, to be variable, in reference to labour. 
But this circumstance, although a veiy important one as it 

Xrds those classes who live upon fixed money incomes, does not 
t the question at issue. On either supposition, there would 
be a change in tiie relative value of com ana other commodities. 
Com would rise relatively to them, and they would isXL relatively 
to it. 

Upon this basis, however, it is, that Mr. Stirling builds the 
rest of his system regarding profits. 
He says: 

" We DOW proceed to inquire how the rate of proflti !• afieoted by 
the descent to inferior soils ; and here it is necessary to revert to the 
consideration that it is the pressure of population on the means of 
subsistence, which causes successive additions to be made to the food 
of a countrv. The multiplication of numbers goes on till the best 
land (No. 1) is fully cultivated ; but it does not stop there : it tries to 
go beyond that point. But there being no more com, and a greater 
population to feed, each labourer must receive less com than he did 
before. At the same time, there being no addition to the amount of 
the circulation, money wages must fall. But this temporary reduction 
of the price of labour causes a temporary elevation of the fiumers' 
profits, in consequence of which he will be content to cultivate land 
which yields him a proportionally smaller return. Land (No. 2) is 
accordingly now cultivated, and the required addition to the supply of 
com is produced and brought to market. But the moment the demand 
of the additional population is met and satisfied, oora wages retam to 
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In concluBion, we would observe in reference to the statement 
with which we began, that Mr. Stirling's work affords samples of 
the faults and excellences of most others on subjects of econo- 
mical science. Some of his reasonings are founded on mere 
abstractions, or a supposititious state of things, while others 
are grounded upon facts to which experience can testify. We 
can give but little praise to the former ; but we can recommend 
the latter, as being, in our judgment, not only excellent of their 
kind, but in many respects the best that we have any where met 
with. 
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Synod of Aberden. Aberdeen 

4, Extracts from the Preslytery . 
Aberdeen, 1843. 
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It is certainly desirable that people should go to church, and 
should not idle about during the time of Divine sei*vice ; but it is 
very doubtful whether a system of wmpuUion to the better course 
would, on the whole, be salutary ; nor does it appear that any 
reformation was effected by the inquisitorial pryings into the 
unostentatious, though blameable, occupations of Sabbath-breakers 
which are so frequently mentioned in the volumes before us. 

Take as an example of the regulations on this subject, the fol- 
lowing, of date 1603: — 

'' It is thought expedient that ane bailie, with twa of the aesaion, 
pass through the town every Sabbath-day, and note such as they find 
absent from the sermons, either afore or after noon ; and for that effect, 
that they pass and search such houses as they think maist meet ; and 
chiefly that now, during the summer season, they attend, or cause ane 
attend, at the ferry-boat, and note the names of sic as gangs to Downie, 
that they may be punished. Also, the session appoints order to be 
taken with the absents fra the sermons on the week-day, and their 
names noted and given up to the session '•" 

The watchinff of the ferry is frequently noticed, and fines for 
crossing are inflicted. The compulsory attendance at week-day 
sermons is also often mentioned ; honest Spalding groaned sorely 
under it. 

But who shall keep the keepers l While the familiars of the 
session and council were charged with the task of observing and 
delating Sabbath-breakers, the following is the account of their 
own behaviour in 1606 :— 

" It was delated to the session that the ordinar officers and servants 
of this burgh keep not the sermons, but drinks both sabbath-day and 
week-day in time of sermon, to the great slander of the Gospel '•" 

And it was found necessary, in consequence, to put them under 
very stringent regulations. 

The kii^ session found it less safe to meddle with the gainful 
occupation of salmon-fishinff on Sunday, than vidth the amuse- 
ments on which it kept so vigilant an eye. When the fishing on 
Sunday was attacked, in 1606, many of the weighty burghers con- 
cerned in the trade agreed to abandon the practice ; but some 
were found uavnlling, or even contumacious. Thomas Forbes 
** promised only to abstain in his own person, but would not pro- 
mise for his servants (*"* Alexander Bolland ^^ promised to abstain 
for that present vear only, until he were further advised ;^ and 
doubtless he employed the interval in consulting the most eminent 
casuists of the day ; while Mr. Thomas Menzies (a Romanist, or 

• SccL Rec. 26. • Ibid. 66. 
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that '^ the LordVday was much profaned by carriages in trans- 
porting of timber and other commodities, conveyed by those who 
are servants to papists ; and those servants, being reprehended, 
do declare that they are so commanded by their masters'.^ We 
ought to mention that at that date some regulations laid down by 
the bishop and synod in 1662 had put the observance of the day 
on a more Christian footing '. 

Mr. Stuart remarks, in his preface to the Ecclesiastical Records, 
that ^^ it is curious to observe how frequently the outrages which 
are noticed in the volume occurred on Sunday, and during the 
perfoimancc of Divine worship '/' It is curious, undoubtedly ; 
and shows that the severe notions as to the sanctity of the day, 
which were inculcated by the Scotch discipline, were insufficient 
to restrain the passions of a rude and lawless people ; but we 
cannot wonder that in country parishes, where feuds existed 
between the local potentates, and one man^s quarrel bound many 
others, the church, as the place of general meeting, and the LordV 
day, as the time which brought all together, should give occasion 
to deeds of violence. Laird would meet hostile laird and glare 
upon him in the kirkyard; Gapulet-and-Montagu passages of 
taunting would take place between their followers ; swords would 
fly out on slight provocation, with serious or fatal results. So 
well was this course of things understood from experience, that 
in 1592 an Act of Parliament was passed, which recites in its 
opening that '^ commonly all revenges of quarrels and deadly feuds 
is now execute in kirks or kirkyards, at the time appointed to 
the service of God and teaching of His holy word therein *." 

We sometimes find things charged as oflences against the 
Sabbath which in the view of our modem courts would rather 
come under the head of assaults. Thus, Walter Ghalmer is 
charged with striking a woman on the Sabbath-day '^ to the efiu- 
sion of her blood.*" His defence is, that she and her husband 

*' were both his servants, and, being drank, had made a play in his 
house, and he could not get them rid until the time that he was forced 
after that manner to separate them ; and that they had abused him with 
words, and had rent his clothes. Always," says the record, " the 
brethren present thonght him to be one rough ridder^ and ordained him, 
for the brack of the Sabbath, to mak his repentance, and pay four 
marks penalty •." 

The records after the Beformation, being of professedly eccle- 
siastical bodies, bring before us many instances of penance for 
offences of which, as we have already observed, the burgh autho- 
rities in earlier days took no cognizance. The manner of penance 

» Eccl. Rec 286. • Eccl. Rec. 271. ' P. It, 
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The penalties appear to have become heavier in the course of 
years. Thus we find a man sentenced at Aberdeen in 1598 to 
stand thirteen Sundays in sackcloth for the same offence which 
at Dumbennand in 1645 was visited with more than a year and 
a half of similar penance. 

The evidence of these papers is, in its general effect, by no 
means favourable to the expediency of such a ^tem of discipline* 
The exposure must, no doubt, have been disagreeable to the 
sinners ; but it does not appear to have in any degree checked 
the frequency of the sin. The quantity of immorality is really pro- 
digious. In Strathbogie, for example, at a meeting of the pres* 
bytery on September 16, 1646, no fewer than thirty-one persona 
are mentioned as in various stages of discipline for sins of un- 
cleanness ; and at the next meeting, only a fortnight later, there 
is a still greater press of such business, much of it being new 
within the interval. We find frequent mention of strangely- 
named repetitions of transgression — '* trelapse, auadrilapse, quin- 
tilapse^ sextilapse, octolapse'.^ Often, too, tnere are circum- 
stances which give a darker and more horrible character to the 
case. And while the stool of repentance was ineffectual towards 
preventing the repetition of sin in personswho had once been guilty, 
or towards deterring others from the like offences, it sometimes 
drove those who had committed a breach of chastity to attempt 
the concealment of their shame by further evil. The Strathbogie 
volume contains an account of a sister of the goodman of Bel- 
domie, who killed her child, which was certainly illegitimate, and 
probably the o&pring of incest. Bein^ detected in her crime, 
she threw herself from a height, and died in consequence of the 
fall, without making any proper confession. And it is well 
worthy of consideration, that the severe statute of 1690, on 
which Scott founded the most powerful and most truthful of his 
tales, was passed because the dread of public penance had rendered 
child-murder fearfuUy common'. 

The male offenders who were censured often conducted them- 
selves with great hardihood. We have already seen how James 
Biauch behaved on the stool of repentance. Gilbert Keith (the 
same who kindled bonfires on Midsummer-eve), being accused of 
certain offences, which we need not particularize, 

" gave no signs of repentance, but rather rejoiced in kis sin, saying he 
was glad he was accused of a fault committed by him twa years since, 
and gif they had sperit [asked] at him sooner he would have told them 
of fifty mair faults ; offering only to gang to the stool, but refusing to 
pay ony pecunial paine to the poor'." 

> Strathb. 2S9. 
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munion, and the efforts which were perseveringly made fcr ex- 
tending its influence, gave much trouble to the authorities of the 
kirk, whose mode of dealing with their adversaries was neither the 
most lenient nor the most judicious. On the side of the Roman- 
ists, we see crafty, underhand proceedings ; on that of the Be- 
formed, a prying and restless intern of inquisition ; each party 
provoking the other to cany further what was objectionable m its 
tactics. The prevailing body was filled with the idea of a national 
religion from which there should be no dissent or separation ; and 
such a thing is doubtless very desirable — providea always that 
this national religion be the true one. But, — while we are far 
from holding with the sage in Mrs. Barbauld^s story, that ^' reli- 
gion is a thmg as t'O which it was never meant that people should 
agree,^^ and therefore that no form of religion can have a claim to 
genend acceptance, — we know from experience that it is a thing 
as to which people cannot be driven to agree ; and we doubt very 
much whether such measures as those recorded in these volumes 
were at all likely to help towards any true or profitable unity. 

In the early part of tne Ecclesiastical Records, there are various 
cases of dealing with persons whose opinions lagged behind the 
time. In 1 574, Jonet Maitland, being desired more than once to 
^' refuse all points of papistry,^^ ^* renised to give any resolute 
answer, but remained still stubborn '.^^ Marjory Urquhart is 
mentioned on the same day, as one who *' refused all kind of 

Eapistry in all points now dampned by the Kirk of Scotland ;^ 
ut some months later she appears to have desiderated in the 
reformed system that '^ something higher, deeper, and more poet- 
ical,^^ of which we have lately heard so much. ^' She answered 
that she would not come to the communion, nor yet submit herself 
to the kirk, alleging she had sic ane pyk on her conscience, that 
she could not be jfwl of this present religion now in Scotland ^.'''^ 

Absence from preachings and from communion was noted as a 
ground for suspicion of popery, and the absentees were dealt with 
m various ways — ^being required to sit under sermons, to confer 
with ministers, to communicate regularly, to subscribe articles of 
faith, and bind themselves under a pecuniary penalty to perform 
the outward duties of conformity. 

Among the ofienders in this kind, we again meet vnth the 
somewhat disreputable Gilbert Keith, who, not content with 
entertaining unsound opinions and '^ dishaunting of ordinances,^ 
uttered ^' slanderous speeches against the true religion,^ and more- 
over broke the kirk windows, shut the kirk doors, {per alium^ if not 
per se^) ^^ minassed the elders of the congregation, and behaved 

• P. 17. » P. 20. 
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dreaded by persons who would have regarded the spiritual sen- 
tence as nugatory. Thus the fiar (or heir-apparent) of Gicht 
(ancestor of the poetical Lord Byron) was summoned in 1601 to 
^' subscribe, swear, and communicate ; ^ and, after many evasions, 
he was at length on the point of being denounced. He tiien 
wrote to the presbytery that he believed nimself to be dying : he 
offers to confine himself within a mile of his own house, and to 
have no intercourse with excommunicate persona, excepting only 
his wife. 

'* I persuade myself, undoubtedly/' he continues, '* that ye will not bo 
hasty in pronouncing the sentence of excommunication against me; for 
I know, undoubtedly, that sentence will prejudice my worldly estate, 
and will be a great motion to you of the kirk in Scotland to crave my 
blood. I here offer — gif there is nothing can satisfy yoo, gif I remain 
catholic, but my blood and worldly wreck— ^ to enter myself, as I have 
said before, in ony place ye please to appoint ; and gif it shall please 
majesty and your wisdoms of the Kirk of Scotland so to tak my blood 
for my profession, quhOk is Catholic Roman, I will most willingly 
offer it for the same ; and gif so be, God grant me constancy to abide 
the same ' ! " 

The pathetic tone of this letter made no impression on the 
members of the presbytery, who probably had reason to doubt the 
writer'*8 sinceritv. It is ordered that, unless he give speedy satis- 
faction, he shall be excommunicated without further delay ; and 
at the next meeting, a week later, a new plea is put forward by 
the old laird of Gicht in his son^s behalf — that he was under a 
requisition to answer in a matter of blood, " and gif the said 
George were excommunicate, he could not have personam standi 
injudicior The brethren consider that he has not established a 
claim on their forbearance ; and the last notice of him is an order 
that he be excommunicated throughout all the kirks of two pres^ 
byteries. 

Intercourse with papists is an offence of which we meet with 
frequent mention ; and this was prohibited even between near 
relations. Thus in 1 604, Alexander Setoun was charged to avoid 
his nephew of the same name, ^* under pain to be punished as ane 
resetter and intercommuner with excommunicate papists.^ In 
the same year, Uie session requests the magistrates of Aberdeen 
to pass an order that no one within the burgh shall let a house 
to certain persons who are named (mostly lairds, or members of 
Idrdly families), nor have any communication with them. In 1607, 
Thomas Menzies and others are called to account for intercourse 
with the youngef Setoun ; and in 1651, when discipline of all kinds 

> Eocl. Rec. 180. 
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inform the bishop, if they find that any persons are about to send 
their children to popish colleges'. 

We have already had to notice the act of parliament for the 
suppression of Lutheran writing. At a later time, a like strict- 
ness was exercised against Bomish books and symbols. In 1656, 
Thomas Moncurre and Patrick Whyte were charged with ^' tran- 
scry ving books of popery, and spreading them, namely, one called 
the RofiAry.'*^ Moncurre confessed that he had received the book 
^' from one Jeane Gleve, an excommunicate papist ;''^ that he gave 
it to Whyte to transcribe; " and that he desired the said Patrick 
Whyte to keep it secret, and to write the same at such hours as 
he might not be challenged, to wit, betwixt nine and ten, and 
twelve and one, and after six at night.^ The scribe was rebuked, 
and the employer exconmiunicated. Another person was charged, 
about the same time, with a similar offence '• John Melvill, in 
1604, confessed himself guilty of having painted a crucifix for the 
funeral of Lady Gicht, and was allowed to escape on pleading the 
command of the young laird, a person not imknown to us already. 
In 1 618, one Pantoun was let off under similar circumstances, 
on the ground that he was merely an amateur, and had painted 
a crucifix solely to oblige the son of the person at whose funeral 
it was displayed '• These painters might probably have met with 
harder measure if they had offended in 1 640, when 

" The session, understanding that some captains and gentlemen of 
the regiment of sojours lying in this town had taen some offence at the 
portrait of Alexander Reid, some time of Pitfodels, as smelling some- 
what of popery, and standing above the session-house door, for remov- 
ing of the said offence, ordained the said portrait to be taen down, and 
not to be set up again *•'' 

There appears to have been a considerable growth of Romanism 
about the tune of Charles I. The zeal and activity of the Bomish 
emissaries were increased, and the political circumstances of the 
day encouraged their efforts. 

It is at this time that the extracts from the Strathboffie Be- 
ffister begin. The district to which they relate was under the 
mfluence of the great house of Gordon, at that time attached to 
the Bomish &ith. The Marquises of Huntly are felt throughout 
as overhaugmg and awing the presbytery. 

One of the persons most frequently mentioned in connexion 
with the suspicion of popery, is the wife of the Laird of Fren- 
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national covenant/ About a year afterwards, it would appear thai 
another conference took place, in which she satisfied the brethren ; but| 
in 1652, we find that she had ' relapsed to popery,' and that ' she was 
obstinate, declaring herself to be none of our church ; and she would 
neither hear herself, nor suffer her daughters to hear ; professing, more- 
over, that she repented of her former repentance more than of any sin 
that ever she committed, and thought she had reason to repent all her 
lifetime for subscribing the national covenant, and solemn league and 
covenant.' She was ordered to be excommunicated '•" 

When the kirk took to asserting itself by force of arms, poli- 
tical offences were added to the list of those which it punished with 
its censures. The Strathbogie nuniste™ explabeS the solemn 
league and covenant from the pulpity and required their people 
to subscribe it. At first there was ooDsiderahle hesitation in 
many parishes, but the covenant soon got the ascendancy, 
and those who demurred to it found themselves at the merer 
of their ministers. A man was punished for daring to om 
it ^Hhe Marquis of Argyle^s covenant'.^ In 1647 a number 
of persons are made to sign a paper expressive of contrition 
for having opposed the covenantmg party and acceded to 
*'the late horrid rebellion ^—-i, e. for having been on the 
royal side ; and they do penance in sackcloth for their fault *• 
One Mr. James Kennedy is obliged in 1651 ^' to compeir in saceo 
upon his knees,^ and crave release from the sentence of excom- 
munication passed on him for connexion with the Marauis of 
HuntlVs interest, and for various acts of immoralitv. There i^ 
a similar association of charged against James Goraon of Mer- 
drum — ^^ relapse into rebellion wiui James Grahame ^' being the 
most grievous article in the estimation of the presbytery '. . And 
when we read more than once of women put to penance for 
attaching themselves to soldiers of Montrose'*s army, we may 
guess whether the severity of the judges were directed more 
against the moral or against the political transgression. 

The undisturbed dominion of the presbvterians, however, was 
short. Unpleasant intimations of an English ** sectarian^ power 
soon cross the fair sky of their ascendancy^. The synod of 
Aberdeen was on one occasion obliged by threats from the com- 
mander of the garrison to refrain from the consideration of a 
eertain matter. Minorities were generally ready to invoke the 
secular authority. Some of the very ministers lapsed into inde- 
pendency, nor were they always wilhng to relinquish their prefer- 
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employed in puUic offices, such as notaries, messengers at arms, 
ana collectors of excise.'*^ Indeed it was impossible to discover 
how far papists were employed ; for we know from the unques- 
tionable eviaence of Blackhal that the clerk of the presbyterian 
synod himself was ^^ Oatholique in his heart.^ 

In the days of the Usurpation, New Aberdeen was under the 
ecclesiastical rule of Mr. Andrew Cant, a narrow-minded, self- 
important, crotchety, and pragmatical old precisian, of whose self- 
seeking, meddling, and jobbing, good Spalding relates many details 
with humorous expressions of disgust. Cant took a very rigid 
view of the qualifications necessaiy for communicating, and endea- 
voured to establish a particular inquisition into the lives of all who 
might ofier themselves. To this, and other proceedings of his, 
the magistrates of the town in 1655 objected as mischievous in- 
novations '; whereupon the session, which was under Canf's 
direction, replied in a paper of very wearisome length and wordi- 
ness ; declaring the remonstrance to be ^^ ane unnecessary and 
grossly Erastian encroachment, opening the door to all atheism 
and licentiousness, subverting all Church discipline, inductive to 
ane unavoidable confusion, ftm of unjust aspersions, provocative 
of heavy judgments,'*^ &c., and they conclude by suggesting that 
** the hand of Joab^** — i. e. of papists and friends of papists — " is 
in this matter."*^ 

The question was carried before the synod, which on former 
occasions had shown itself nowise disposed to lend itself to Mr. 
Andrews's extravagances. The parties were invited to a friendly 
conference ; Cant promised to attend ; but, although repeatedly 
summoned, neither he nor any representative of his kirk session 
appeared. The synod was then about to go into the matter, ^' in 
a most sober, peaceable, and tender way ;^ but the interference 
of the commandant, which we have already mentioned, put a stop 
to their deliberations. 

Cant was at this time the only minister in the town ; and he 
was old and sickly. For these causes, together with his strict 
ideas as to the amount of preparation necessary, he had not ad- 
ministered the Lord^s Supper for "a long time^ in 1653. The 
magistrates in the following ye^r resolved to procure an additional 
minister, and nominated a Mr. John Paterson. The session on 
this dechtred that ^^ according to the laws of this nation, acts and 
constitution of the Kirk of Scotland, since anno 1649, and the 
constant practice observed in burgh and land,^^ it *^ ought to have 
ane special interest in nominating and electing the ministers."" 

4 
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In 1578 there is an order, very much like those of oUr own 
Church, that ^* the reader read ane portion of the eatechiam, and 
the bairns answer him ; and that how oft the prayers be read oa 
the Sunday in times eomin^*.^ In 1602 the presbytery of Aber- 
deen directs that the ministers of the town shall expound the 
catechism to servants and others at seven o^clock on Sunday 
mornings, and that there shall be eateehising also every Thurs* 
day afternoon, at two'. In 1604 we meet with a noticeable pix>« 
vision that the ministers shall catechize on Thursday aftemoona, 
^^ and this to continue, in eompentoHon of the mominp $emwn$^ unit/ 
our people he letter acquainted with the knowledge of the gromde of 
their sahatum^ There is, in the same year, an order for a 
curious exhibition on Simdays — ^^ that at afternoon twa sohcdars 
of the English school shall stand up before the pulpit, the ane 
demanding, the other answering, and repeat publicly, with a loud 
voice, in audience of the peof^e, the short catechism ',^^ In 
Strathbogie, the brethren report in 1648 that they ^'bad ap« 
pointed every Thursday in the week for catechixing and baptisoi 
of children ' T' and we find notices elsewhere of a similar arrange* 
ment. In 1621 there is an order that the poor of Aberdeen shall 
be catechized by the reader of the parish church every Monday 
morning, when they receive their weekly allowance *• 

The management of the poor was a matter of difficulty to the 
authorities of Aberdeen, as well as to the legislators of ^^reater 
communities. Before the Reformation many of them picked up 
a livelihood by begging within the church (as is still the custom 
abroad). During a time of plague, in 1549,Mt is ordered that 
the sacristan shaO not allow them to advance beyond the door, and 
that the bailies shall expel from the town such beggars as are not 
natives, with a threat or branding them, if found again within it'. 
The kirk session manifesto of 1562 directs a provision for the 
native poor, in order '^ that at the kirk doors ana in the common 
streets they be not tholit [sufibred] to go, begging and crying daily 
without ceasing ^^ In 1565 it was arranged that those who were 
not bom within the town, or who had not, at least, resided there 
JTor seven years, should be expelled. The rest were divided into 
four classes — ^' babes, decayed householders, lame and impotent 
persons, and the decrepit and auld.^ The babes were to oe re- 
ceived into the houses of such as should be wiUing to take charge 
of them, and a general assessment was made for the relief of the 
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same which was reprinted a few years ago, with the title of 
^' John Knox'*8 Litui^^^ and this must, no doubt, have been 
the foqn which was also used before the Great Rebellion. 

The Strathbogie book gives us the fullest view of the way in 
which the affairs of a presbytery were conducted. There was 
one ordinary place of meeting, to which all kinds of busi- 
ness were brought ; and besides this, there was an occa- 
sional visitation of the several parishes within the district. 
At these visitations there was a sermon by one of the ministers, 
on which his brethren afterwards delivered their judgments. The 
people of the parish were desired to report of their pastor, and 
the minister gave his testimony as to the character and efficiency 
of his lay elders^ and the condition of the parish in general. 

This system naturally sometimes called forth expressions of 
sentiment which were not altogether flattering to the clergy ; and 
we need not point out how much it was fitted to foster a spirit of 
criticism as to sermons. Of this the volumes contain some ciurious 
specimens. Thus, in the Aberdeen Records, we find the following, 
of date 1604, as to the minister of a parish in which a potent 
laird resided : — 

" It was heavily coraplained upon Mr. Richard Ross, minister at 
Drutnoak, that he passed to the pulpit to preach rashly, but [i. e. with- 
out] meditation, and that his doctrine was not formal, either for the 
comfort nor for the edifying of sic ane notable congregation." 

Various witnesses are called on to give their opinions respect- 
ing Mr. Richard ; they all agree that more studious habits would 
probably be beneficial to him, and conducive to the improvement 
of his discourses'. 

Of another Mr. Ross, one of the Strathbogie ministers, his 
elders reported, that " concerning literature he was very weak, 
and gave but little or no comfort in his ministry ; but as concern- 
ing his life he was mended, and was blameless now in his conver- 
sation.^'' Mr. Ross, on his part, ^^ regratit [complained] that the 
parishioners frequented not the church, nor assisted his disci- 
pline, but despised him ^^ This poor man afterwards fell into a 
state of imbecility, and was superseded. 

Of Mr. William Read it is complained, ** that he taxed the 
faults of the parishioners bitterly, and not in the language of the 
Scripture, whereby the people, instead of being edified, were 
moved to laughter and derision ^^ 

The number of deprivations in the Strathbogie annals is very 
remarkable ; for there was no general ejection m consequence of 

• EecL Ree. 196. > Stratbb. 33. * Strathb. 4, 
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appears from the reports, that one who paid a yearly visit to each 
house was held to fulfil the highest ideal of the pastoral character ; 
and it is told of a minister, as something altogether unexampled, 
that '' he visited the rick, being sent for, and 9wm ewn uncalled, 
when he gat any notice tiiat they were sick \'" 

It is remarked in the preface to the Strathbogie Register, 
4hat 

^* during the first seven years embraced in it, the established form of 
government was the episcopal ; but no perceptible difference appears in 
the forms and proceedings adopted by the presbyterians, after that sys- 
tem was overturned ; It may be inferred from many circum- 
stances which occurred over the whole country, that the hold which the 
system had generally got in Scotland was but slight ; and that it was 
foujided and kept up fully as much from a motive of obedience to the 
crown, as from any preference of the principles of episcopacy */' 

There was, indeed, the name of bishop through the whole period 
from the Reformation to the Rebellion ; and from the year 1610, 
there was also the order, derived from the English Church. But 
the consecration of the bishops at that time, does not seem to 
have produced any important change in the administration of the 
'ohurch. The bishop appears as a permanent moderator among 
equals, rather than as a ruler over nis clergy ; and the form of 
worship continued as before, extremely unlike that of England. 
It was not until 1637, that the attempt was made to introduce a 
service book founded on the English, and every one knows that 
it utterly failed. Nor was the face of things much altered after 
the restoration of Charles II., when David Mitchell, a prebendary 
of Westminster, was consecrated to the bishopric of Aberdeen, in 
which he was soon followed by Burnet (uncle of the more cele- 

^ Strathb. 255. ''After sapper/' says Boswell in his Tour to the Hebrides, "^ I 
talked of the assiduitT of the Scottish [presbyterian] clergy, in risiting and privately 
iOBtructing their parishioners, and observed how much in this they exeeUed the 
Eodish clergy. Dr. Johnson would not let this pass. He tried to turn it off, bv 
sayiDg, < There are different ways of instructing. Our clergy pray and preach.' '' 
(Life of Johnson^ ed. 1836, vol. iv. p. 276.) Whether it was really necessary for 
Johnson to avoid the point of BosweH's observation, with reference to the state of 
thinffs in 177' — whether he knew enough of the actual working of either the English 
or the presbyterian system to argue the question on its real grounds — we do not 
undertake to say. At the present day, however, the case as to the two communions 
Is very different. An exceUent Scotch lady, resident in an EngUrii city, lately told 
us that a ** free-kirk" relative, who was on a visit to her, after much ill-infonned 
abuse of the Church, volunteered the observation — " But I must allow that the 
clergy, here work ten times as much as ours do.". Yet we believe that at this day 
ihe poDUlar opinion of ScotUnd resards all but a handful of the English clergy as 
taton wnolly devoted to eatmg and drinking, hunting, shooting, dancmg, and card- 
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have made familiar to eyery reader. It is shown in an earlier 
Spalding publication, that the settlement of the kirk in Aberdeen- 
shire after the Revolution was a matter of great difficulty ; that 
the bulk of the people was opposed to presbyterianism, and that 
a considerable numoer of prears passed away before it was firmly 
established. Nor, we beheve, is there any part of Scotland in 
which the church has preserved through the succeeding times so 
large a proportion of adherents. 

It would be vain to speculate what might have been the eccle- 
siastical appearance of Scotland at this day if the church had 
continued to be the established conununion — whether it would 
have retained a character of its own, similar to that which pre- 
vailed under the Stuarts, or whether a gradual working might 
have produced in it a nearer conformity to the Church of Ens- 
land. It was in the years of hard and long-continued trial whidi 
followed the severance of its connexion with the State — it was 
under poverty, disabilities, and persecution — that the Church in 
Scotland acquired that character which has distii^^uished it in the 
more recent times. 
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be from any want of zeal on our part, if the good cause does not 
prosper. But it shall prosper ; it must prosper. It is the cause 
of civilization against barbarism, of order against anarchy, of 
European freedom against Asiatic despotism, of the truth of 
Christianity against the falsehood of Mohammedanism. One 
nation of Christian heroes — for such the Senrians may justly be 
called — has, after a long and fearful struggle, succeeded in obtain-* 
ing valuable privileges, religious, civil, and political, from its 
Turkish oppressors. We hail it as the earnest of a noble harvest, 
as the dawu of a glorious day, as the pledge of the approaching 
downfall of the most unenlightened and unrelenting of the follow- 
ers of the false prophet* We forget, perhap, for a moment, the 
gulf which separates us whilst paying the homage of admiration 
to the renowned caliphs of Bagdad ; we can scarcely even sup* 
press a sigh when we read the fate of Granada ; but what is 
there to excite either love or reverence in the ruthless tyrants of 
the house of Othman ! Who can feel sympathy with the great* 
ness or sorrow for the fall of the Turkish barbarians ! 

We have read of a princess — we cannot recall her name — an 
English princess, we think^ — who, in the Ailness of her holy 
enthusiasm against the infidel spoilers of Christendom, expressed 
her readiness to act the part of the lowest menial in the camp of 
the faithful, if the monarchs could thereby be induced to forget 
their petty feuds, and join against the common enemy. 

It lies now in the power of her descendant, — a princess endued 
with equal birth, and with flir higher station, not only in this 
her own native land, but throughout the world,—- to vindicate 
her claim to the title of Defender of the Faith, by protecting 
the Christian subjects of the Porte from oppression, by advancing 
their universal emancipation, and by taking the first opportunity 
offered by the brutality or the bad faith of the Turks, to drive 
them beyond the Bosphorus, aye, and further too. And there 
are many and weighty I'easons for rendering such a course in 
itself just and exp^ient, more especially incumbent .on England 
than on any other power. 

Though the interference of Russia in favour of the Christian 
population has certainly nroved most beneficial, yet her close 
proximity, her ambitious aesigns, her aversion to improvement 
and enlightenment, her internal government and her external 
relations, render her no suitable mediatress in the valley of the 
Danube, or on the coasts of the i^gean. 

The near vicinity of Austria is, in like manner, a grave objec- 
tion; for where powerful protectors are separated merely by 
fivers from those whose cause they defend, it too frequently occurs 
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tainly have been more complete, had a page or two been devoted 
to the earlier annals of the Sclavonian race, and the immigration 
of the Servians themselves. A little more might have been said 
of the first days of their sojourn south of the Danube, their cus- 
toms, laws, and religion. And in the latter portion of the work 
there is sometimes a good deal of obscurity, not only from the 
thorough Germanism of the style, but also from the omission of 
facts and explanations which are wanting to complete the picture. 
We would aJso observe, that a more clear and detailed account 
should have been given of the various institutions which are men- 
tioned, and that more particular information regarding those at 
present in force would be desirable. And had a careful geogra- 
phical sketch of the country (as far as was practicable) been given, 
we should have esteemed it a decided gam. Two other nuilts, 
and we have done. Though the author and translator may be 
capable of pronouncing the Servian names, it is too much to 
expect of the British public that, without even so much as an 
accent to guide them, they should accomplish such words as 
Natchalnick, Skuptschina, Nenadowitsch, Sowietnik. 

And again, which is a far more serious afiair, every Servian 
word, when appearing for the first time, should be fully explained, 
even a repetition of the corresponding English expression occa- 
sionally would be no harm ; and a glossary at the end should 
assist the memory still further. 

Despite, however, of these faults the work is full of interest, 
full of information, powerfully and vividly written, carefully im- 

1>artial, and calculated to convey to the attentive reader deeper 
essons than those of mere knowledge. As to the glossary, at 
any rate it could easily be made out, even now, added to the un- 
sold copies, and distributed to the previous purchasers of the 
volume. 

But to our task. The great Sclavonian race, branches of 
which still occupy large portions of Europe, did not attract the 
notice of our western ancestors until the fourth century of the 
Christian era. Jornandes, a Grothic writer of the seventh cen- 
tury, appears to be one of the first authors who mention them. 
He denominates them Slavi, or Slavini, and divides them into 
three principal branches, the Venedi, the Slavi, and the Antes, 
whose various tribes occupied the regions which lay between the 
Baltic and the Black Sea to the eastward of the Vistula and the 
Dniester. It was after the commencement of the sixth century 
that these nations emigrated from their former habitations, and 
spread themselves over the east and south of Europe. On the one 
side they extended their colonies as far as the Elbe and the Saal, 
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the dioceses, were ordained by the Bishop of Noiuh who was himself tk 
Sclavonian by descent. 

** In the eleventh century the Greeks, despite the stipulations they 
had entered into, attempted to take Servia under their immediate oon-« 
trol, and to subject it to their financial system. In pursuance of this 
design, a Greek governor wi^s sent into the country. But the proceed^* 
ing incited a general revolt. A Servian chief, Stephanboistlaw, who 
was imprisoned at Constantinople, found means to ef^ct hjs escape, and 
returned to his native land. He quickly assembled the nation around 
him ; and the Greek governor, with his dependants, who are represented 
to have been mercenary and tyrannical, like their master, were com« 
pelled to leave th*e country."— 7?anfc'« History sf Servia^ pp. 1 — 8, 
pastim. 

In the year 1043 Oonatantine Monomaohua aent a numeroua 
army to reduce the Servians. The Greeks attempted to penetrate 
into the interior from the coast of the Adriatic ; tbev were, how« 
ever, opposed, and utterly defeated in the impassable defilea of 
the mountains. This defeat not only put a stop to further 
attempts at encroachment from Oonstantinople, but likewise firmly 
established the power of the grand shupanes. They ea^rly 
sought to ally themselves in marriage with the princely houses^ of 
western Europe ; and their chroniclers always mention such 
alliances with peculiar satisfaction. In their jealousy of Byzan- 
tine domination, they warmly cherished the fiance of Yenioe^ 
and even offered to do homage to Frederic Barbarossa, an offei: 
which, from prudential motives, that prince refused, 

Neman the First appears to have been the earliest chief whq 
assumed the regal title, 

m 

'* The Servians had been taught Christianity by Greek teachers from 
Constantinople, at the very time wheh the schisms of the Latin and 
Greek Churches first broke forth. From the first they had imbibed thf| 
aversion entertained by the Anatolians [Easterns] towards the formulas 
of the Western Church — an aversion which, where it has once take9 
root, has never been conquered But the Latin Church pre- 
sented not only differences in doctrine, but also another system of. life 
and of government, which depended chiefly on the distinction between 

the Church and the state In Servia a totally different state ol 

things arose. From his favourite residence, the hermitage of Chilandar* 
St. Sawa, the son of Nemanja, promoted the work of his father, and in 
a truly patriotic spirit. The patriarch of Constantinople panted the 
Servians the privilege of always electing* their archbishop from their 
own national priesthood. St. Sawa himsdf was ths first archbishop." 

The Servian kingdom, with various alternations of good and 
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death, the oelebrmted Knes Lasar ascended the throne — ^a just and 
pious prince, a brave, though unancoessftd warrior. Afber a series 
of losses and defeats, the Serrians and their neighbours, lately 
their vassals, gave battle to the invaders on the field of Koesowa. 
This engagement, which took place on the 15th of June, 1389^ 
decided the fate of Servia. Knes Lasar and Amurath both fell. 
But their successors^ Stephan Lassarewitch and Baiazet, entered 
into an agreement which formally established the inferior position 
of Servia. The Servian prince ^ve his sister in marriage to the 
Sultan, and followed him m all his after- wars as a faitUm vassal. 

In 1444, however, a lea^e was formed amongst the Christians, 
chiefly through the exertions of George Brankowitsch, prince of 
Servia ; and the allies under the command of the celebrated Hun* 
niades gained great advantages over the Turks, and compelled 
them to abandon the whole of Servia. But this glimpse of 
freedom was of short duration. The Christian princes treacher- 
ously broke their treaty with the sultan, and expuited their crime 
on the fatal field of W ama. And the Servians, though from a 
sense of honour and dutv they refused to take part in the nefa- 
rious transaction, shared the melancholy fate of their less scrupu- 
lous associates. From that time the Sclavonian race was 
subjected te the sultan. 

The Turks, however, did not owe their con(|uest solely to the 
force of their arms. Avenuon te the commumon, and apprehen- 
sion of the tjrranny of Bome, had their full share in the matter. 

" A Servian song relates that George Brankowitsch once inquired of 
John Hunyad what he intended to do with regard to religion, should he 
prove victorious. Hunyad did not deny that in such an event he 
should make the country Roman Catholic. Brankowitsch thereupon 
addressed the same question to the sultan, who answered that he would 
huild a church near every mosque, and would leave the people at liberty 
to bow In the mosques, or to cross themselves in the churches, according 

to their respective creeds Brankowitsch, who, even when he was 

ninety years old, was urged to adopt the Western creed, stedfastly 
refused ; and when, after his death, the females of his family went over 
to the Latin Church, their rain was only hastened thereby. The last 
princess, Helena Palseologa, offered her country as a fief to the see of 
Rome, — an act which exeited a rebellion of her subjects. The Servians 
themselves invited the Osmanlis into their fortresses, that they might 
not' see their strongholds given over to a cardinal of the Romish 
Church." 

Throughout Bosnia the nobles adopted the Mahometan faith, 
and thus preserved their castles and estates* The mass of the 
people, however, remained true to their ancient faith, and thus, 
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their force amonnting, it it taid, to 90,000 ; bat they were met by the 
Turks near the Kolubara, and their entire force slaughtered. "-—i^aiiAfy 
pp. «4— 36. 

The {)atriotism manifested on this and previous occasions by 
the Servian bishops determined the Turkish government, naturally 
enough, to forbid the election of another Servian patriarch. 

'* The dignity was united with that of the patriarch at ConstantinopIe« 
over which the Porte exercised undisputed power. Gbeek bishops were 
in consequence placed over the Servian Church. This proved a heavy 
blow for the nation. With the independence of the Church, the people 
were deprived of their last remaining share in the conduct of public 
affairs, which itself had been in some measure instrumental in advancing 
civilization. They also for the first time found themselves wholly sub* 
ject to the Turkish government at Con8tantinople."*-Aaiiiiw, p. 87* 

But the century which thus beheld the utter extinction of the 
last race of Servian liberty, was not to close without shedding a 
ray of hope on the Christian population of Turkey. When in 
the year 1770, the first Russian fleet appeared in the JEgean 
Sea, the Greeks rose with a resolution only too daring and pre- 
mature, both in the islands and on the main land. Still more 
promising, at least for the Sclavonian tribes of the interior, waa 
the war which broke out in 1788. Austria and Russia united 
with the avowed object of destroying the Turkish dominion in 
Europe. The German emperor took a laim number of Servians 
into his pay, and they fought bravely and well in the imperial 
ranks. For a time Servia was rescued from the infidels ; the 
churches once more resounded with Christian worship ; German 
civilization was making rapid way, and the dawn appeared to be 
spread out upon the Moesian mountains, when the selfish and 
iimid policv of the western states of Europe induced them to 
advocate tne cause of the Ottoman Porte, and to preserve the 
balance of power, and secure the alliance of Turlcey a^nst 
France. The Christians of the Danube were once more resigned 
to the will of the Moslems, doubly exasperated apunst^ their 
victims by the zeal and intrepidity which they had shown in the 
late war ; and the oppression which followed waa rendered even 
more insupportable by the recollection of the brief interval of 
peace and freedom. 

Need we wonder that the blessing of heaven was withheld from 
the allied armies ! or that the God of the captive and the op* 
pressed permitted the infidels of the west to scourge those who 
nad surrendered his defenceless children to the infidels of the 
east? 

But though the sun of Servian liberty had not arisen, the brief 
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Emperor of Austria ; and Alena Nenadewitsch, who had held the 
rank of officer in the free corps, was made grand knes. The 
janisaries who had fled to Passan Oglu, the rebel chief of Widdin, 
attempted to invade the country. Hadschi Mustafa immediately 
armed the Servians, and, supported by them and his own troops, 
repelled the insui^nts. But his triumph was of short duration. 
The bigotry of Is&mism was aroused by his conduct ; the rebel 
chief was made pacha of Widdin, and the janisaries were restored 
to Belgrade by tne authority of the sultan. And now the natural 
course of events followed. The worthy pacha attempted to punish 
a janisary for the murder of a Servian magistrate, who had re- 
fused to sanction an ill^al extortion ; an insurrection took place ; 
Mustafa was murdered, and both rayah and spahis were sub- 
jected once more to the insupportable tyranny of the janisaries. 

'' The jaDisaries informed the Porte : ' Hadschi Mustafa had been 
a false Turk, who had sided with the raja, and had now met his reward.' 
They begged for a new pacha, not that it was their intention to obey 
him better ; they had committed murder in order to get the power into 
their own hands. Four chiefs of the janisaries .... shared the su- 
preme authority amongst themselves. They re-assumed the title of 
dahi. To each of them a certain part of the country was allotted. Yet 
they continued to hold councils together at Belgrade, whence they 
exercised a common power. . . . They fined and raised the poresa, 
and other imposts, and established a new system of government." — 
Ranke, p. 115. 

Besides janisaries, the dahis collected around them an armed 
force of Albanians and Bosnians, and appointed their creatures, 
men generally of rapacious and unprincipled character, to all 
offices of authority, trust, or emolument. They proceeded even 
to claim the actual proprietorship of the soil, hitherto vested in 
the sultan alone ; and, from time to time, built themselves stately 
country-houses. 

A veteran Turkish officer of the late pacha^s concerted an in- 
surrection against them, intending to lead both the rayah and 
spahis ; but the plot was discovered ; the spahis were expelled, 
and the rayah oppressed more cruelly than ever. 

The subasches indulged in every sort of violence ;-— 

'' Frequently would they take from the peasant his festive garment, 
and use it as a covering for one of their horses. They disturbed the 
performance of divine service, they forced the women to dance the koh 
before their own houses, and then carried off those who were the most 
beautiful. . . . The banished spahis, indeed, claimed assistance from 
Constantinople. The kneses, too, summoned sufficient resolution to 
assemble in a cknster, and there to draw up an address tQ the grand 
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" At this news, the country on the farther side of the Koluhara also 
rose. Jacob Nenadewitsch . • . most distinguished himself. Luka 
Sassarewitsh . • • regardless that he was a priest and wore a beard, took 
up arms. Of the heyducs of this district none was so dreaded as 
Kywitschia. He was a most expert marksman. The first shot he 
ever fired hit the target .... About the same time, a movement took 
place amongst the people on the further side of the Morawa .... In 
all the three districts the Turks had been simultaneously driven from 
the villages ; nor did the conquerors long abstain from attacking the 
small towns called palanks. Even here they encountered no resist- 
ance • . . The Turkish population hastened to take refuge in the for- 
tified places .... In a moment, as it were, the whole country was in 
the hands of men who but a short time before had seemed doomed to 
extermination." — pp« 125*6. 

The next proceeding of the Servians showed extreme wisdom ; 
'' every house,^ said they, ^' has a chief ; the nation, also, ought 
to know whom it has to follow.^ Kara Oeorg was accordingly 
elected by the army of the Schumadia as their supreme leader. 

The power of the dahis was not however yet broken, and their 
forces were soon increased by the arrival of Ouschanz Ali at the 
head of one thousand kardschalics, a ^ecies of organized robbers, 
ready to serve the highest bidder. They did not however admit 
them into Belgrade, but gave them quarters in the suburbs. 

The rebel niler of B^ia too, Ali Beg Wedaitsch, advanced 
to their relief at the head of an army which made sure of success. 
Stopping himself at Sohabaz, he sent forward his troops against 
the Servians. By a clever stratagem they abandoned some un- 
tenable fortifications to the Turks, who proceeded to occupy them, 
and were immediately hemmed in without provisions, and 
threatened with certain destruction from the continual reinforce- 
ments of their enemies. They now declared that it had not been 
their intention to do more than ascertain the state of affairs. 
The Bosnians were thereupon allowed to disperse ; but no quarter 
was given to the followers of the dahis. When they endeavoured 
to pass out with their aUies, the consequence was, that, not one 
man in ten of either of these parties escaped. The survivors 
returned to Losnitza with a very different estimation of the 
Servians from that which they had entertained on leaving it, 
and gave a most marvellous account of their courage and skill. 

Prodigies of valour were now performed by the Servians ; but 
for an account of the particulars of the war, the names of the 
heroes, and the nature of their exploits, we must refer our readers 
to Professor Banke. After compelling Schabaz and Smederewo to 
accept their terms, the Servians concentrated the whole of their 
forces befol!e Belgrade. Already some trustworthy Turks had 
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^ho were capable of bearing arms ; in slighter emergencies, one 
out of two, or two out of tbee : if there were only one man in a 
house, he took his turn week by week with his neighbour ; and 
every means was taken to repel the enemy. The people were above 
eiUier asking or receiving pay. Every man bore his own weapons, 
and appeared in his best attire, the women sending pronsions 
after tnem. 

The Bosnians now commenced their invasion, but with little 
effect. Nenadewitsch attempted to negotiate — an attempt whic^ 
effected nothing, except excitine the distrust of the people to- 
wards their chiefs ; the cause of Servian liberty became in peril, 
the lives even of the leaders were endangered, and in many cases 
they fled to the mountains. 

"The poaition of the Servians was indeed critical, when Ibrahim 
Pacha of Scutari appeared simultaneously on the other boundary near 
Nisch, with an army estimated at 40,000 men . • • • It was in this 
hour of danger that Kara Oeorg earned his fame and rank as com* 
mander-in-chief. He opposed to the great Bosnian army about 1500 
men, under the command of Katitsch, who being in a favourable posi- 
tion, succeeded in detaining it for the moment, ^ough not without the 
loss of their valiant leader himself." 

He advanced in person against Hadschi Bc^, and repulsed him 
with great loss, and then occupying the districts latelv conquered 
by the Bosnians, restored the native authority there, Killing those 
who had submitted to the strangers or taken office under them, 
and rewuxling the adherents of the popular cause. He now 
advanced against the enemy, inducing tne people to rise again in 
every quarter. 

*' In a short time the Tuiks, threatened in the rear and on the flanks* 
judged it prudent to retreat to Schabaz. About an hour's march fVom 
that station, near Mischar, Kara Oeorg arrived with 7000 foot soldiers 
and 2000 horse ; and, agreeably to the mode of warfare in that country, 
he immediately threw up an intrenchment opposite to the encampment 
of the enemy. He had with him a bomb and three pieces of cannon. 
Aflairs now approached to a decisive issue. The Turks had still suffi- 
cient pride to demand the submission of their opponents, and the sur- 
render of their arms ; but the Servians boldly returned for answer, ' If 
you will have our arms, here they are : come and take them.' The 
Turks advanced. On two successive mornings they sallied forth from 
their camp near Schabaz, stormed the Servian woiks, fought through- 
out the day, and returned to their quarters in the evening without 
having gained any advantage. Astonished at their failure, they yet, 
from the superiority of their numbers, did not despair of the result. 
They then sent this message to the Servians : ' For two days you have 
held out well ; but once more we will attack you with all our force : it 
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And now, free from external oppresBioii, the Servians attempted 
to form an internal government ; in this, however, they were not 
eminently successful* We shall not detail the contests which 
arose between the various leaders, or the attempts made succes- 
sively to control those prerogatives which were obnoxious to the 
leader, to his rivals, to the mferior chiefs, or to the people. A 
senate was formed ; but it was of little use. A general assembly 
met once a year ; but it did not effect much. By degrees, how- 
ever, the power of Kara Georg became firmer and fuUer, and the 
country seemed in some danger of finding in him an absolute 
monarch. Yet we must be careful not to Qame him ui^usdy ; a 
strong hand was required to rule a people all of whom were war* 
riors ; and it was impossible that a nation which had been sub- 
jected to the yoke of Turkey^ and had fought its way to independ^ 
ence, should at once adopt either the form or the reality of £uro« 
pean freedom. Many important steps were, however, taken 
towards a better state of things. 

" Not only was a small school established in every district town, to 
afford some elementary instruction, but also, at the suggestion of Jugo* 
witsch, a high school (Welika Sehkola) with three teachers was esta* 
blished at Belgrade, where historical and mathematical science, and 
even the elements of jurisprudence, were taught. • • • . Still more 
important at that time was the establishment of courts of justice. A 
small extent of jurisdiction was left to the kmetes of the village ; hut in 
every district town where formerly the kadi had resided, a magistracy 
was formed, consisting of a president, an assessor, and a secretary." — 
Ranke, p. 194» 

And notwithstanding the dissensions subsisting between various 
parties in the state, the Servians made continual progress towards 
a national unity — ^that essential requisite for the prosperity and 
the very existence of a people. 

" Kara Oeorg," says Ranke, ** will be ever memorable, not only as 
having led the insurrection against the Turks, but also as the founder 
of a comprehensive national authority throughout the country. He well 
deserved to be regarded as the chief of the nation." 

A description of the character and appearance of the liberator 
will be welcome to our readers. 

" Splendour and magnificence he despised. In the days of his 
greatest success he was always seen in his old blue trowsers, in his 
worn-out short pelt, and his well-known black cap. His daughter, 
even whilst her father was in the exercise of princely authority, was 
seen to carry her water-vessel, like other girls in the village. Yet, 
strange to say, he was not insensible to the charms of gold. In Topola 
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crease, until he became to all intents and purposes supreme head 
of the state^; and in 1811 the Turks did not appear disinclined 
to acknowledge the young state of Servia under certain restric* 
tioDs. But the terms comd not be agreed upon, especially as the 
Porte demanded that the Servians should lay down their arms ; 
nor had they yet obtained that most necessary safeguard of their 
rights, the guarantee of a foreign power. 

In 1 812 the treaty of Brecharest was concluded between Bussia 
and the sultan ; and in this the Servians were expressly men* 
tioned. But the conditions were so meaflpre, and the terms so 
vague, that in 1813 the war broke out agam in all its fury. 

" Determined to maintain the privileges of Islamism undiminbhed 
within the boundaries of the empire, the Turkish army advanced towards 
the Servian frontier, and re-commenced the war." 

Important posts had been entrusted to incompetent persons. 
Several of the great chiefs were in exile. The men who had 
risen to power by the plunder of the garrison of Belgrade were 
not capable of resisting the enemy either in the council or the 
field, and an unaccountable indolence appeared to take possession 
of Kara G^org himself. Terrified by the rapid advance and con- 
tinual successes of the Turks, and no longer supported by the 
courage of their chiefs, or cheered and directed by their hitnerto 
invulnerable leader, a panic seized the whole nation, and the 
enemy, without one great battle, reconquered the country. The 
fortresses surrendered one after the other. The crescent once 
more waved triumphant from the walls of Belgrade ; and Kara 
Georg, with almost all the Servian chiefs, creased over into the 
Austrian territory. 

" Had the Servian power been so completely destroyed by a single 
campaign, which had not produced even one great defeat, and by the 
fiight of the leaders, that it was no longer capable of inspiring fear ? 
During nine years it had maintained its position amidst the most severe 
conflicts ; and was it now to be all at once annihilated ? It was a cir- 
cumstance of vast importance in such considerations that there still 
remained some woiwodes who had not fled ; and that of the independent 
chieftains — the gospodars, — at least one was left — Milosch Obreno'* 
witsch. When the army of Schabaz dispersed, and so many of the 
woiwodes escaped over the Save, Milosch Obrenowitsch alone, of all 
the number, continued on the Servian side of the river, mourning over 
the past, — meditating on the future. As he rode along the bank of the 
Save, Jacob Nenadowitsch once more came over to Sabreschje, where 
Milosch had stopped to refresh his horses, and tried to persuade him to 
geek safety in flight. * What will my life profit me in Austria,' he 
answered, ' while in the mean time the enemy will sell into slavery my 
wife and child, and my aged mother! No t whatever may be the fate 
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which they committed. Milosch carefuny prevented all oatrage 
on the part of his troops ; he treated the Turkish offioers who fell 
into his hands with the greatest kindness and respect ; he strongly 
forbad all massacre ana all plunder, and on one occasion, when 
the wives and daughters of his enemies fell into his hands after 
a hard-fought battle,* he sent them carefully guarded into the 
territory occupied by the Turks, — conduct which called forth 
from the Turkish ladies the acknowledgment, "they had been 
treated as though they had been their mothers and sbters : — a 
religion which commanded such conduct, must be the true one/^ 

Surely, amongst the long list of those warriors who have fought 
the battles of freedom or maintained the cause of the cross, there 
are few to compete with and none to surpass Milosch Obreno- 
witsch ; his name may justly rank with those of Edward Plan- 
tagenet and Pierre de Bayard. 

Commencing in Rudniek, the district of Milosoh, the revolt 
spread throughout the whole country. The details are extremely 
interesting, but we have not space to insert them. Suffice it to 
say, that by the end of the campaign, the open country was once 
more in the hands of the Servians. And now — 

'< two formidable armies appeared : one from Roumelia, under 
Maraschli All, in the neighlx)urbood of Kyupria ; the other on the 
Drioa, under the command of the same Churschiel who bad conquered 
the Servians in 1813, and who at that time governed Bosnia in capacity 
of vizier. 

I 

Induced, however, by prudential considerations, the sultan onoe 
more entered into negotiations with the insurgents. Churschiel 
was less inclined to yield to the Servian demands than Maraschli 
Ali, and to him consequently Milosch addressed himself. At 
length the sultan despatched to the pacha a firman of peace thus 
worded : ^^ That as God had entrusted his subjects to the sultan, 
so the sultan recommended them to the pacha ; and that by kind 
treatment towards them he would best perform his duty.'' The 
Servians now, therefore, allowed the pacha to proceed to Bel- 
grade with his army, and thither Milosch and tne other chiefii 
resorted, and formallv acknowledged their subjection to the Porte. 

Suspicions soon, however, arose, that the pacha was merely 
temporizing with the view of reducing the Servians once more to 
their original state of subjection, and at length he demanded that 
they should lay down their arms. But the power of Milosch was 
every day gaining ground. His three most powerful rivals, Moler, 
president of the Chancery; Niktschitsch, a Servian bishop; and 
Kara G^org, who entered the country with the view of raising aa 
open inaurreotion, which the heteeria intended to sinread throngb 
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sidered necessary entirely to separate the two populations ; and the 
sultan ordered that no Turk should henceforth have a claim to the per- 
sonal services of a Servian. But this regulation alone would have been 
futile, there being no one to enforce obedience ; the sultan, therefore^ 
judged it best to comply with the demands of Uie Servians, and abso- 
lutely forbid any Turks, not belonging to the garrisons of the for- 
tresses, to remain in the country. To those who had landed property 
in Servia, a certain selling price was to be awarded by public function- 
aries appointed for the purpose. If any one were disinclined to part 
with his estates, he was not allowed to superintend them : the income 
derived therefrom was to be paid into the treasury at Belgrade, and 
thence remitted to the owner. . . . The army which had been settled in 
Servia — a warrior class, whose authority was grounded on the preroga- 
tives of their religion, and who had hitherto governed the country^- 
now lost their claim to personal dominion. The poll-tax, formerly the 
sig^ that a person belonged to the raja, was no longer paid — ^at leasti 
sot under that designation. Care was expressly taken that the Turkish 
officers, in their intercourse with the Servians in other provinces, should 
not demand any teskeres from them, but be satisfied ¥rith certificates 
from the Servian government. Thus the Servians continued to be 
tributary subjects to the Porte, but no longer formed a raja, or un- 
armed body, as hitherto. No distinction existed, with reference to 
apparel or dwellings ; nor were arms any longer prohibited. Numerous 
churches were now built ; and the Haltescheriff idso contained a formal 
permission for the establishment of schools and hospitals, without re- 
quiring any previous application on the subject. In communicating 
Uiese regulations, Milosch stated that divine service was allowed to be 
announced by the ringing of bells, and was to be performed in its 
ancient primitive solemnity without restriction It was desira- 
ble, too, to be freed from the Greek bishops, who had always been 
regarded as strangers; accordingly, in the Haltescheriff of 1830, the 
Servians were permitted to elect bishops and metropolitans from their 
own nation. To the patriarchal Church at Constantinople was reserved 
the right of confirming those elected ; but the bishops were not obliged 
to proceed in person to the capital for that purpose." — Ranke^ pp. 375 
—379. 

" Not only the inhabitants of the province of Belgrade— *who had, in 
fact, been already emancipated — ^but those also who had joined Kara 
Georg, in his later campaigns, were to participate in these advantages. 
• ... In a conference held at Constantinople, on the twenty-fifth of 
May, 1 833, the boundaries were agreed to by the Turks, according to 
the report of the commissioners. .... The boundaries were fixed in 
conformity with the representation made when speaking of the con- 
quests of Kara Georg. • • • It was estimated that the country and 
the people were augmented about one-third." 



Milosch was now elected knias, and the Porte made the dignity 
hereditary in his fan^ly ; and, but for bis own misconduct, tF 
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We may here as well observe, that the criminal code now in 
force is founded on that of Austria, whilst the civil code is a 
localized modification of the code of Napoleon, first introduced by 
Milosch, and afterwards altered by his successors. 

But to return once more to the thread of our narrative. 

A forcible struggle now took place, which ended in the abdi* 
cation of Milosch. His eldest son, who was dangerously ill at 
the time, soon after died, and his next son, Michael, succeeded to 
the throne. This prince appears to us to have endeavoured to 
improve the condition of the countij ; but the means which he 
and his ministers took to efiect this were generally unpopular ; 
and at length both the Turkish sultan and the Servian people 
united in deposing him. A general assembly of the nation was 
called, and Alexander Kara (^orgevitsch, son of the celebrated 
Kara Georg, was unanimouslv elected in his stead. The elec- 
tion was confirmed by the Porte; and, after some difficulty, 
Bussia was prevailed upon to sanction this appointment. The 
firman, however, which acknowledges him as prince of Servia, 
confers the authority on him only for his life. And what may be 
the fate of Servia on his death it is impossible to say. In our 
opinion, an hereditary throne is essential to the well-being of a 
monarchy ; and we earnestly trust that this great safeguard of 
order, freedom, and indepenaence, may not long be denied to the 
Servian people. Both Banke and Paton give a pleasing account 
of the present prince. 

And now that we have brought down the history of Servia to 
the present day, we must conclude this paper by a few extracts 
on the manners and customs of this very interesting people, refer- 
ring our readers for further information on these and all other 
subjects to the works themselves. 

The foUowing is the account given by Banke of the ceremonies 
observed at Christmas : — 

** Oa Chrifltmas eve, after the labours of the day are finished, the 
father of the family goes into the wood, and cuts down a straight oak 
sapling, which he brings into the house with the salutatioDf ' Good 
evening, and happy Christmas!' To this all present answer, * God 
grant it to thee, thou happy one, rich in honour !* and cast com over 
him. Then the tree, which is called badujak, is placed upon the coals. 
In the morning, which is saluted by the firing of pistols, a visitor 
appears, one being previously chosen for each house. From a glove he 
throws corn through the doorway, and exclaims, ' Christ is born !' 
Some one in the house, in return, throws com towards the visitor, and 
answers, • In truth He is Bom !* On this another of the party advances; 
and whilst with a poker he strikes the badujak, which is still lying on 
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poems are of a legendary character ; others devotional ; others 
describe scenes of nature and passages of life, the contest and 
the peace of the affections. 

But let us now, for a while, consult the pages of our coun- 
tryman. Mr. Patents account of his visit to the convent of 
Tronosha, gives us a most pleasing impression of the Servian 
peasantry ; indeed, kindliness and reverential feeling meet us at 
every turn. 

"Before going to Sokol, the natchalnik persuaded me to take a 
highland ramble into the Gutchevo range, and first visit Tronosha, a 
large convent, three hours off in the woods, which was to be on the 
following day the rendezvous of all the surrounding peasantry, in their 
holiday dresses, in order to celebrate the festival of the consecration. 

" At the appointed hour our host appeared, having donned his best 
clothes, which were covered with gold embroidery. His sabre and 
pistols were no less rich and curious,* and he mounted a horse worth at 
least sixty or seventy pounds sterling. Several other notables of 
Losnitza, similarly broidered and accoutred, and mounted on cara- 
coling horses, accoiflpanied us. • . . 

" Ascending rapidly, we were soon lost in the woods, catching only 
now and then a view of the golden plain through the dark green oaks 
and pines. For full three hours our brilliant little party dashed up hill 
and down dale, through the most majestic forests, delightful to the gaze, 
but unrelieved by a patch of cultivation, and miserably profitless to 
the commonwealth, till we came to a height covered with loose rocks 
and pasture. 'There is Tronosha,' said the natchalnik, pulling up, 
and pointing to a tapering white spire and slender column of blue 
smoke that rose from a cul-de-saCf formed by the opposite hills, which, 
like the woods we had traversed, wore such a shaggy and umbrageous 
drapery, that, with a slight transposition, I could exclaim, ' Si lupus 
essem, nollem alibi quam in Servtd lupus esse!' A steep descent 
brought us to some meadows, on which cows were grazing, by the side 
of a rapid stream, and I felt the open space a relief after the gloom of 
the endless forest. 

" Crossing the stream, we struck into the sylvan cul'de'sac, and 
arrived in a few minutes at an edifice with strong walls, towers, and 
posterns, that looked more like a secluded and fortified manor-house 
in the seventeenth century than a convent ; for in more troubled times, 
such establishments, though tolerated by the old Turkish government, 
were often subject to the unwelcome visits of minor marauders. A 
monk .... welcomed the natchalnik at the gate, and putting his 
hand on his left breast, said to me, ' Dohro doche GotpodyT (Welcome, 
master I) We then, according to the custom of the country, went into 
the chapel, and, kneeling down, said our thanksgiving for safe arrival. 
I remarked, on taking a turn through the chapel, and examining it 
minutely, that the pictures were all in the old Byzantine style, crimson- 
faced saints looking up to golden skies. Crossing the court, I looked 
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When church service was over, I examined the dresses more minutely : 
the upper tunic of the women was a species of surtout of undyed cloth, 
bordered with a design of red cloth of a finer description. The stockings, 
in colour and texture, resembled those of Persiai but were generally 
embroidered at the ankle with gold and sHver thread. After the mid- 
day mealf we descended, accompanied by the monks. The lately 
crowded courtyard was empty and silent. ' What,' said I, ' all dispersed 
already ? ' The superior smiled, and said nothing. On going out of 
the gate, I paused in a state of slight emotion. The whole assembled 
peasantiy were marshalled in two rows, and standing uncovered in 
solemn silence, so as tp make a living avenue to the bridge. The 
igoumen then publicly expressed the pleasure my visit had given to the 
people, and in their name thanked me, and wished me a prosperous 
journey, repeating a phrase I had heard before : * God be praised that 
Servia baa at length seen the day when strangers come from afJEur to see 
and know the people I ' I took off my fez, and said, * Do you know, 
Father Igoumen, what has given me the most pleasure in the course o( 
my visit?* 

" Igoumen, * I can scarcely guess/ 

" Author. * I have seen a large assembly of peasantry, and not a trace 
of poverty, vice, or misery ; the best proof that both the civU and eccle- 
siastical authorities do their duty.' 

** The igoumen, smiling with satisfaction, made a short speech to 
the people. I mounted my horse : the convent bells began to toll as 
I waved my hand to the assembly, and ' Sretnj poot ' (a prosperous 
journey) burst from a thousand tongues. The scene was so moving, 
that I could scarcely refrain a tear." — ^pp. 130 — 139. 

With the Servians, the idea of Christian fellowship is no futile 
fancy, — ^no curiosity or ornament, kept only for show ; they wel- 
come the Christian stranger as their friend and their brother. 
We earnestly trust that no misconduct of our countrymen will 
chill their feelings towards those who, both in a civil and reli- 
gious point of view, are their nearest of kin amongst the nations 
of the West. We could wish that the matter were officially 
taken up by our Church, and measures takep, by sufficient autho- 
rity, to ensure an intimate and enduring alliance between the 
English and Servian Catholics. Such a step would be beneficial 
to both parties, and to Christendom at large ; nor should we lose 
sight of the important position which the Servian Church occu- 
pies, both geographically and spiritually, in reference to Bome. 

Education is already rapidly advancing in Servia. A bishop, 
whom Mr. Paton met, thus expressed himself on the subject: — 

" The civil and ecclesiastical authorities go hand in hand in the work. 
When I was a young man, a great proportion of the youth could neither 
read nor write. Thanks to our system of national education, in a 
few years the peasantry will all read. In the towns, the sons of those 
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those miserable millions who still groan beneath the unutterable 
horrors of Turkish slavery. It is the duty of Christian men not 
only to give alms of such things as they possess to their less 
wealthy brethren, but to rescue the weak from the hand of the 
strong, and tear the prey from the paws of the wicked. Let us 
then all, as we are severallv able, unite in this truly noble crusade 
— to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, 
to break the yoke of the infidel, and to let the Christian go free. 
And if we labour truly in this good work, however 'quietly and 
humbly, we shall surely be rejoiced on the day of Juc^ment with 
the glad and glorious words, ^^ Forasmuch as ye have £>ne it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.^^ 
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Church cannot belong to it. Thus every thing depends upon the 
doctrine of the pap^ supremacy; and we luive reason to feel 
grateful for the labours of authors who have carefully examined 
this very important question. 

Mr. Allies, in the work before us, is occupied entirely in the task 
of contrasting the present theory of the papal power, with the 
doctrines and the practice of the Universal Church for the first 
six centuries ; and he has, with the aid of Bossuet, Du Pin, 
Tillemont, and other learned divines of the Roman communion, 
very satisfactorily shown, that during the first ages the Roman 
bishop, while acknowledged as in some sense the successor of 
Peter the Apostle (a rank, however, which was believed to be 
shared by every btshop) ; as the first bishop of the Universal 
Church ; and as possessed of great weight ana influence in all its 
affairs ; was never held to be the source of all power or jurisdiction 
in the Church, or to possess the attribute of mfallibility. On the 
contrary, it is shown, that the bishops are believed to derive their 
authority from Christ Himself and not from the pope ; that they 
exercised supreme power and authority in all those matters whicn 
are now claimed as belonging by Divine institution to the papacy 
only ; and that, in fine, they have repeatedly, in council, decided 
without, or in opposition to, the decrees or the judgment of the 
pope. 

Such proofs as these are beneficial in themselves, and they 
have perhaps something of a peculiar force as coming from an 
author, who admits that recent occurrences have driven him to 
examine the records of antiquity, with a resolution to be guided 
practically by them in the choice of a religion. They are 
apparently wrung by the mere force of truth from one who had 
been very deeply under the influence of Mr. Newman, and who, 
in the work before us, cannot refrain from expressions in regard 
to his former leader, even after his secession from the Church of 
England, which, in another, might almost tempt us to doubt his 
own stedfastness. Nay, so far has the teaching of this master 
taken root in Mr. Allies^ mind, that the language used throughout 
in reference to the En^ish Church, is calculated to neutralize, in 
some degree, the effect of his main argument against the papal 
supremacy. 

We must confess that we do not approve of the position which 
various writers, who call themselves cnurchmen, have thought it 
right and advisable to take up. We allude to that kind of 
dubious neutrality, that afiected impartiality, which thev assume 
in matters of controversy between the English Churcn and her 
opponents. We must most earnestly enter our protest against 
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the discovery of its unfairness shocks the feelings of one reader, 
a thousand may be carried away by the apparent weight of 
authority* 

It is for this reason that researches like those of the writers 
before us are valuable. They put in the way of the inquiring 
mind an antidote to the Bomish argument for Uhristian antiquity, 
in behalf of the papal supremacy. Take the following instance 
from Mr. Allies : — 

" Of a passage in this letter (one of St. Cyprian's) De Maistre says 
(Du Pape, liv. i. ch. 6), ' Resuming the order of the most marked 
testimonies which present themselves on the general question, I find, 
first, St. Cyprian declares, in the middle of the third century, that 
heresies and schisms only existed in the Church, because all eyes were 
not turned towards the priest of God, towards the pontiff who judges 
in the place of Jems Christ* A pretty strong testimony indeed, and 
one which would go far to convince me of the fact. Pity it is, that 
when one refers to the original, one finds that St. Cyprian is actually 
speaking of himself and of the consequences of any where setting up 
in a see a schismatical bishop against the true one. After this, who will 
trust De Maistre's facts, without testing them ? The truth is, he had 
taken the quotatiou at second hand, and never looked to see to whom 
it was applied. It suited the pope so admirably, that it must have 
been meant for him. But I recommend no one to change their faith 
upon the authority of quotations which they do not test." — ^p. 29. 

The Ultramontane theory of the papal power is unquestionably 
entitled to the praise of consistency and logical consecutiveness ; 
and this, it is well known, has once more become the predominant 
doctrine in the Roman CathoUc communion. Indeed, its advo- 
cates regard the opposite theory of the GalUcan theologians as 
one which is erroneous and even heretical ; and nothmg can 
exceed the contempt and hatred with which they regard the anti- 
papal doctrines of these latter theologians. Even Protestants 
are less the objects of their abhorrence than these most danger- 
rous foes to the Ultramontane theory. 

The Ultramontane and the GalUcan agree in maintaining that 
the papal supremacy was instituted by Jesus Christ HimseUT, and 
is a leading feature of Christianity; so that communion with 
Borne is essential to Christianity. But at this point a most 
serious divergence takes place, — the Ultramontane proceeds to 
draw the legitimate inferences which result, that the pope is 
infallible in aJl religious questions, and that his power is absolute, 
and without limits ; so that not only the Universal Church dis- 
persed, but the whole body of its bishops assembled in council 
are of inferior authority to that of the pope, and all bishops are 
merely his assistants and subjects. Now this theory is certainly 
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the papal, is absolutely binding, — and therefore Borne itself con- 
soles us *by the assiurance, that the Gallicans are in error in sup- 
posing that we must necessarily have ceased to be a part of the 
Catholic Church, because condemned by the mere cau/ncU of 
Trent. 

We see, of course, that both parties agree in condemning the 
Church of England, but then they do so on contradictory prin* 
ciples. The one party condemns us on grounds which the other 
dissents from quite as much as we do. And this utter and irre- 
concilable contradiction amongst Romanists as to the grwMdi 
on which they impute schism and heresy to all those who are not 
of their own communion, takes from their censure the force 
which it might otherwise possess. The members of the English 
Church, indeed, can see that their religious system is strongly 
condemned not merelv b^ the Bomanists, but by all the various 
classes of professing Christians around them, such as Socinians, 
Neologians, Dissenters, &c. But then these various opponents 
condemn us on contradictory grounds. For instance, one party 
objects to the episcopal system of Church government, while 
another adopts it : one party accuses us of heresy for denying the 
papal supremacy, and the doctrines of Bomanism; the others 
reject these doctrines with violence, and charge us with popery. 
By the Bomanists we are charged with holding the principles of 
dissent ; by dissent we are identified with Bomanism. The Uni* 
tarian and the Bationalist impute to us superstition and bigotry. 
The Bomanist attempts to prove that our faith is mere private 
opinion, and the sport of our reason ; that the theory of Pro- 
testantism is ours, and that it leads to infidelity. Painful as it 
must be to observe the doctrines which we hold thus violently 
assailed, and difficult as it may be for individuals to resist argu- 
mentativel^ the subtle and acute reasoning which is ofiered to them 
by the vanous opponents of their faith, or to detect its error or 
its fraud, there is a kind of safeguard in the contradictory accusa* 
tioDs of sects and communions : these opposing forces preserve 
the mind in an equilibrium, for there is so much to be said by 
Neologians on the one side, Dissenters on the other, and Boman- 
ists on the third, that people who are unable to examine with 
care into religious questions are naturally led, in common pru- 
dence, to remain in the creed which they have been taught. 

This opposition between sectarians generally in the grounds of 
their difference from the EngKsh Church, renders their protest 
ineffective. And the same difficulty at once presents itself in 
Bomanism when considered by itself; Bomanism cannot agree an 
the real graunde a/ its condemnation of England. If we ask of one 
party why England is schismatical, he wiU answer, ** Because you 
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Antonio Pereira, as we learn from the introduction to this 
volume, (written by an editor who has evidently expended some 
labour in the task,) was bom in 1725 at Mafao, in Estrema* 
dura, and was educated in a Jesuit college, from which he 
passect into the order of the Oratory. His earlier literary labours 
were chiefly on grammatical subjects and on rhetoric; but in 
1 762, and the following years, he published some works on the 
(Ecumenical Councils, which at once established his character as 
a theological historian of the highest erudition and power, the 
ablest that Portugal possessed. 

In consequence of differences which had arisen between the 
Pope and Joseph, king of Portugal, the latter, in 1760, forbad 
his subjects, under heavy penalties, to hold any communication 
with the See of Rome. After three or four years had elapsed, 
serious inconveniences began to be felt; for intercourse with 
Bome being prevented, it was impossible to obtain the usual dis- 
pensations from thence for the celebration of marriages^tween 
persons within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity, which in 
the Soman Church have been extended by the popes to a very 
great degree. The discontent became very great, and it was 
evidently necessary to provide some remedy at once, unless the 
court was prepared to concede the demands of the See of Rome 
in the matter then in question. 

In this difficulty, the king and his minister, the Marquis de 
Pombal, applied to Pereira, who was known to entertain strong 
opinions in opposition to ultramontanism ; and he undertook the 
commission of writing a work to prove that every diocesan bishop 
had, in all cases where it was impossible to have recourse to 
Some, the full, and canonical right of granting dispensations. 
The work, when completed, excited the luarm of the court the- 
ologians and royal lioensersi who dreaded the boldness of its 
views ; but they did not venture to prohibit its publication, and it 
made its appearance in 1766, to the infinite wrath and alarm of 
the Jesuits and all partizans of the Soman See* It was con- 
demned by the Pope, and was publicly burnt at Borne ; but in 
Portugal and throughout Soman Catholic Europe it was received 
with universal appbuse, and it was translated into several lan- 
guages, and, doubtless, lent additional energy to the efforts of 
those in all parts of Europe who desired to eSake off the yoke of 
Home. In 1 773 he resumed his labours in the same cause, and 
published his DemonsirafiM Thechgica^ in which he proved the 
ri^ht of metropolitans to confirm their suffragans elect, even 
where there is no kind of impediment preventing them from 
having recourse to Some. 
' Having premised this brief statemeni of the labours of Pereba, 
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tury. The following are the words of the celebrated Hosius, bishop of 
Cordova, the president : ' Si vobis placet, Sancti Petri apostoli nterao- 
riam honoremus, ut scribatur ab his qui causam examinarunt Julio 
Romano Pontifici, et si judicaverit renoyandum esse judicium, renovetur 
et det judices;' and then immediately it it added* ' Respondit synodua, 
Placet.' We have here the fathers of a large council confessing, that, 
in honour and memory of the apostle St. Peter, the first bishop of 
Rome, they had all resolved and agreed that the Roman pontiff should 
henceforward enjoy the privilege of being allowed to grant a new trial, 
or revision of tneir sentence, to bishops condemned in the provincial 
synod, not by bringing the cause into the Roman courts, as is now 
done in conformity with the chapter, Causae CriminaleSf of the Council 
of Trent, but by naming new judges to examine afresh the cause of 
the appellant bishops in their province." — pp. 3, 4. 

The position then, maintained by such writers as this, is, that 
every bishop is invested with full apostoHcal power in his own 
diocese, ana that, whatever acts of jurisdiction are exeroised by 
the pope in the dioceses of other bishops, are founded merely on 
the concessions or grants of bishops and councils. And irom 
this principle it results that such powers may be resumed by those 
who granted them, whenever it is necessary so to do. There is, 
in fact, an inherent power in all bishops to withdraw, in urgent 
cases, the privileges which have been granted to the papacy in 
former times, because each bishop is invested by Jesus Onnst with 
full apostolic power. 

We must present here a summary of the argument by which 
Pereira establishes the truth of his first principle, — ^' That the 
episcopal jurisdiction, considered in itself, that is, in its institu- 
tion by Christ, and apart from any law, use, or reservation to the 
contrary, is a jurisdiction absolute and unlimited in respect of 
each diocese.^^ 

The words of onr Lord, Matt, xxviii. 18, establish the absolnte 
power of the apostles : — ^* All power is given unto me in heaven 
and in earth ; fto ye, therefore, and teach m nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy &ho0t : 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.^ And his language in St. John's Gospel, xx. 21, is equally 
strong : ** As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you. And 
when he had said this, he breathed on them, and saith unto them. 
Receive ye the Holy Ghost : whose soever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them ; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are re- 
tained.^' It is clear from these passages that the apostles were 
thus constituted ministers of the New Testament, shepherds of the 
Church, and administrators of the sacraments : and this power of 
administering the saoraments indndes not only the power of order, 
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jurisdiction of bishops is derived to them, not from the pope, but imme* 
diately from Christ Himself, which is proved from this, that what our 
Lord said to St. Peter, vis., ' Thou art Peter,' &c., and ' Feed my 
sheep,' &c., He also said to the other apostles; viz., 'As my Father 
hath sent me, so send I you.' * Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations,* 
&c. Therefore as it may be drawn from the first texts, {Pereira, as we 
shall see, elsewhere shows that a different interpretation may be put on 
them,] that the successor of St. Peter is by Divine right primate of the 
Church, and hath received immediately from Christ the government and 
administration of the Universal Church, so from the other it must be 
concluded^ that the successors of the apostles are also by Divine right 
the pastors and governors of their respective dioceses, and receive 
immediately from Christ the power of governing and administering 
them. This is the doctrine held by the sacred faculty of Paris from 
time immemorial, and indeed for twelve centuries by the whole Catholic 
Church, till at last ignorance, or a contempt for antiquity (as Boasuet 
observes), introduced the contrary doctrine into the schools, vis., that 
the jurisdiction of bishops is derived immediately from the pope ; a 
doctrine which, when we know that it was unheard of until the 
thirteenth century, we are sure of its falsehood ; whilst the contrary is 
securely an^ plainly founded upon Holy Scripture and tradition."— >pp« 
84, 35. 

We have not space to follow the writer in his proof of the truth 
of this conclusion, which he fortifies by reference to Scripture, 
and to the doctrine and practice of the Universal Church. We 
pass to the second inference which he draws from the above prin* 
ciples : — 

*' The second conclusion is, that the power thus given by Christ to 
the bishops, is of itself a paner absolute and without limit, for the govern- 
ment of each diocese. This appears from the same principles. For as 
Christ, in saying to St. Peter, * Thou art Peter,' and again, * Feed my 
sheep,' constituted the successors of St. Peter, viz., the Roman pontiffs, 
pastors of the Universal Church, saving always the rights of the bishops; 
so also when He said to the apostles, ' As my Father hath sent me, so 
send 1 you,' He constituted the successors of the apostles, viz., the 
bishops, pastors of each particular Church, saving, in like manner, the 
primacy of the pope, which consists in nothing more than in the 
administration and oversight of the whole Catholic Church, in order 
that such minister, according to his place in her hierarchy, may do his 
duty and exercise his functions perfectly according to the rule laid down 
by the Divine Law, and the canons established with the common con- 
sent and acceptation of the whole Church. For the papal and episcopal 
authorities are both of the same order, and belong to the same kind, 
differing only in this respect, that the pope is to the whole Church what 
the metropolitan is to his province, saving always the rights of the 
suffragans. Thus St« Thomas, ' The sacerdotal power is surpassed by 
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This is a very important line of argument to the defence of the 
independence of Churches against U^ claims of the papacy. Its 
advocates maintain, that the pope alone is supreme and absolute, 
and that all bishops derive theur jurisdiction from lum. They hold 
that his jurisdiction extends over all parts of the Ohurch, that it 
is, in every diocese, immeasurably superior to that of the bishop. 
Hence, if the pontiff enacts laws and regulations on any subject--* 
if he reserves to the disposal of the papacy the privileges which 
have been hitherto enjoyed b^ bishops, tney are bound to yield a 
prompt obedience. His jurisdiction being absolute, while theirs 
IS limited bv his will, and derived from his grant, it is of course 
impossible for them to resist without sin ; and it is equally impos- 
sible for them to resume what has been once conceded, if the will 
of the sovereign pontiff be to retain it. This principle, then, 
provides for the unlimited increase of the pontifical power ; it 
establishes as a matter of Divine right that tne pi^ power never 
can lose any thinff whidi it has once obtained, and tnat it mav 
obtain whatever it desires in future. So tiiat in fact the Church 
must be the ** slave ^ of the papacy, as Cardinal Cajetan described it. 
But this all depends on the concession, that episcopal jurisdiction 
is derived from the papal, that it is not of Divine but of human 
origin, that the bishops are bound to be obedient to the papal 
laws, without any power of disobeying them. If these doctrines 
are denied, the whole &bric of the papal power falls at once. The 
pope becomes merely superior in honour and influence to other 
bishops; he cannot have Jurisdiction excejpt by voluntary con- 
cession — by human institution, over any bishop ; and what has 
been made, may be unmade again ; what has been conceded for 
good reasons, may be withdrawn for good reasons* 

This precisely was the principle on which the reformation in 
England proceeded, in its abolition of the papal supremacy. The 
question was put before the prelates, the convocation, monasteries, 
and universities in the kingaom, whether the pope has, by Dimne 
institution^ any jurisdiction in England. This was exactly the 
point in debate. The opponents of the Reformation, the advocates 
of the papacy, maintained then, as they do now^ that by Divine 
vnstUution the pontiff had jurisdiction over the whole Church, and 
every diocese of it. It was on this principle that they founded 
the whole of the papal power. When the principle was rejected^ 
the papacy fell along with it. The moment that its jurisdiction 
was recognized as a mere human institution, it was possible and 
desirable to remove it. No council had established it ; the Uni- 
versal Church had never ordained it. It had risen by its own 
usurpations, or by the connivance of the temporal powers, and the 
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This is a little specimen of the kind of proof which is producible 
from Christian antiquity in opposition to tne interpretation of these 
texts by Romanists. Pereira refers to St. Cyprian, St. Jerome, 
St. Leo I., Venerable Bede, and others quoted by Launoy, 
book ii. Ep. 5 ; by Simon Vi^r in his Treatise de Monarchia ; 
by Louis Du Pin in' Dissert, vi. § 1 ; and by Natalis Alexander, in 
the history of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Dissert, viii. 
n. 53. Gerson, in later times, contends, that ^^ to this Universal 
Church ahne is the power of binding and loosing ffiven.^ ** Au- 
gustine, with many others, says, that the keyset the Church were 
not given to one^ but to unity^ and that they were griven to the 
Church'.^ Cardinal JEnes^ Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius II., said, 
in his history of the Council of Basle, in reference to St. Augustine^s 
exposition of the promise to St. Peter, ^^ By which words the very 
foundation of our wranglers is shaken and altogether destroyedf, 
since if Peter bore the person of the Churchy we ouahi to ascribe the 
power of those words net 'to Peter but to the Church.^ Antonio de 
Kosellis, again, a counsellor of Pope Eugenius IV., says, ** Christ 
appears to have founded the Church, not upon Peter alone^ but 
upon all the ajpostles^ according to the words of the Psalmist, 
* The foundations are upon the holy hills.'* • . . Although He 
founded it upon Peter as upon one^ significativelyand,/^rttraltv0^, 
it was founded nevertheless upon all the apostles, ivistantiaMy^ 
principally^ and effectively^ according to that of Augustine upon 
John, *' When Peter received the keys, he signified the whole 
Church*.'" 

There are abundance of similar testimonies in proof that the 
powers conferred by our Lord, in his declarations to Peter, were 
conferred on Peter merely as representing the Church ; that they 
were given to the Church, and to Peter, as one of its members, 
not to Peter alone or principally. The Council of Pisa, Cardinal 
Francis Zabarella, Alfonso Tostado Bishop of Avila, Andrew of 
Escobar Bishop of Megara, the University of Cracow, Cardinal 
Nicholas de Cusa, the Fathers of the Council of Basle, &c., are 
amongst the authorities which may be cited in refutation of the 
papal claims founded on these texts \ 

In fact, then, tlie argument for the papacy is entirely subverted 
by these eminent thedogians of the Koman communion. They 
first prove that the episcopal jurisdiction in each diocese is su- 
preme and absolute by the institution of Jesus Christ ; and they 
prove this solidly from Scripture, and the consent and practice of 
the whole of Christian antiquity. Thus the papal power is en- 

• Pereira, pp. 143, 143. • Ibid. p. 143 

' Ibid. pp. 144-^147. 
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Escobar, Cosa, Ltanoy, Boaniet, Fleury, Thomaasin! These 
were writers who lived and died ia oommunion with the see of 
Borne, — ^men of the highest renown amoiMpt the finthmn, and 
amongst the Roman theologians. Da Pin, Van Eqpen, De Hon- 
theim, Tamburini, and Pereira, have done nothing more than 
repeat or apply the doctrines which such writers have advanced 
before them. Bossuet as effectually subverts the foundations of 
the papal supremacy, in his ^^ Defence of the Declaration of the 
Galilean Olergy,^' m 1681, as Luther himself, though he stiU 
admits that doctrine. 

We most fully concede to the Ultramontanes (that is, to the 
great body of the Boman communion at the present day), that 
the Gallioans, and those who have maintained tneir principles, are 
altogeCher inconsistent in acknowledging the pi^>al primaoj as 
they did. We admit that they held doctrines absolutely sub* 
versive of that which is usually considered to be the very essenoe 
of the Boman Catholic faith. Presbyterianism is less vitally op- 
posed to the doctrine of episcopacy than Ultramontanism to Gal- 
licanism, because the question of infallibility is involved in the 
latter controversy and not in the former. JJut erroneous as the 
Grallican doctrines may be in the eyes of so many, modem ad- 
vocates of the Church of Borne, dangerous and pernicious as they 
may deem such doctrines, still they cannot be Ht cuide^ as if they 
had never existed, or never been allowed by the Boman CathoUo 
Church. 

The Galilean doctrines are, beyond all possibility of denial, 
recognized doctrines in the Boman communion. They have been 
publicly avowed by numbers of their most eminent theologians, 
iDith(mt oondemncUion ; and by faculties of theology, universities, 
bishops, and whole churches. It is true that the writings of 
such men as De Hontheim and Pereira have been censured 2y 
the pope ; but to suppose that such censure could be binding on 
the Boman communion generally, would be to assume thequ^Uon 
in debate amongst its adherents. These writings have accord- 
ingly continued to be circulated in the Church of Bome to the 
present day. 

Ultramontanes cannot denv that the Gallican doctrines have, 
for many wes, been held by leading divines of the Boman com- 
munion. Let the adherents of the see of Bome in general deny, 
as much as they please, the authority of Du Pin or Ue Hontheim, 
still the fact is evident, after all, that the interpretation of the 
texts of Scripture, usually cited in support of St. Peter's su- 
premacy, has always been a matter of dispute in the Church of 
Bome itself; and, consequently, the meamng which is attached 
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their offices when and how he pleases, without any fault on their 
part.""^ Cardinal Gajetan styled the Church ^^ the bom slave of 
the Roman pontiff'.^' 

But the worst is yet to come. There have been Romanists 
who have gone to the length of giving to the pope the name of 
€K)D. Nor perhaps need we wonder much at this, seeing that 
they have no scruple in speaking of the Virgin Mary as a deity* 
But the matter-of-fact is well worthy of remark. 

Pereira attributes to flattery ^^ the title of God given to the 
Pope, by the author of the comment on the extravagant of 
John XXII., beginning Cum inter nonnuUoe^ who, upon the word 
declaramue^ at the end of the extravagant, says thus : * To be* 
licve our Lord God the Pope, maker of the said decretal ^^ So 
it is in two editions, published at Lyons in 1584 and 1606^ and 
in those of Paris, published in 1585, 1601, 1612'."* 

We must extract the note on this passage from Pereira^s ap* 
pendix, which is important : — 

'' 1. It is undeniable and certain, that the gloss upon the extra- 
vagant referred to does give the title of God to the pope, as may be 
seen by any persons who will refer to the editions quoted in the Ten^ 
tatioa. It is quite as certain that the popes have never refused or 
rejected this title ; for the passage in the gloss referred to appears iil 
the edition of the Canon Law, published at Rome in 1580, by Gregory 
XIII., and the Index Expurgatorius of Pius V., which orders the 
erasure of other passages, yet leaves this one* 

" 2. I will now examine into the pernicious consequences which flow 
from this flattery. In a letter written by Pope Nicholas I. to the 
Emperor Michael, he testifies that the Emperor Constantino gave to 
the Roman pontiff the absolute title of Goo ; and from that he infers 
that secular princes have no power whatever over the popes.^ ' Satis 
evidenter ostenditur, & saeculari potestate nee ligari prorsus, nee solvi 
posse Pontificem, quern constat h pio Principe Constantino Deum appel* 
latum, nee posse Deum ab hominibus judicari manifestum est.' . . • 

" Upon the authority of this real or pretended saying, however, the 
pope declared that it was the duty of the faithful to call the pope God, 
and so it is commanded in the Decreium of Gratianns, cap. Satis* Dist. 
96 ; and the Roman theologians have accordingly made no scruple of 
deeming it a proper and inseparable attribute of the supreme pontiff. 
The following are examples :— • 

" ' (1) Cura, ut salutem quam dedisti nobis et vitam et spiritum non 
amittamus. Tu enim pastor, tu medicus, ta gubemator, tu cultor, 
tu denique Alter Deus in terns.' 

** Christopher Marcellus, archbishop of Corfu, speaking to Julius II., 

» Pereira, p. 180. 

* Credere Dominiim Deum nostram Papam conditorem dictoe Decretalls. 

* Pereira, p. 130. 
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There is one palpable inconvemenoe in all these distinetions, 
which the Romanists ingeniously draw with a view to excuse such 
thmgs from the guilt of idolatir. It would excuse any idolatrous 
won3iip which might acknowledge the supremacy of one G^ 
(such as that of Uie Hindoos, for instance,) from the guilt of 
idolatry. It would allow any number of creatures to be wor- 
shippea by Christians, provided their worship was less in degree 
than that which is ofi^red to the Trinity. In fact, it would 
amount to this — ^that Christians or Jews, as long as they acknow- 
ledged all other bein^ to be inferior to God, could not be guilty 
of idolatry. Platonism would be at once excused in its worship 
of the heathen deities; and Arianism, which was accused of 
heathenism bv the fathers for its worship of Jesus Ghrist as 
a second and mferior God, would be p^ectiy protected. 

In truth, Romanists, on this as well as on many other points, 
prove too much. If their defence involves tiie defence of iaolatry 
generally, it is evident that their position is really untenable. 

When the popes themsdves have become the objects of this 
idolatry, without manifesting any signs of reluctance, or attempt- 
ing to protest against it and repress it, we cannot expect that 
they should endeavour to reform the idolatrous practices which 
are conmion in their communion. They always lend their sup- 
port to such practices, while they discourage, and even stronffly 
condemn those who censiure them. To protest against the idrna- 
trous worship of the Virgin and the saints, is regarded as a 
qrmptom of fcereey, and excitee tbe indigii»tion of tEe leaden of 
Romanism. 

There is one thought irresistibly pressed upon us by these facts. 
There are undoubteSy some within our own communion who are 
not sound in their faith — some who do not adhere to the doctrines 
of the Church of which they are professedly members — some per- 
sons of turbulent and seditious dispositions. In short, it is easier 
to see, than it is at all times safe to depict in a broad and striking 
way, the errors which are in the minds of some who are bound to 
act differently. But, whatever may be the mistakes or the faults 
among some of our members, they are surely not equal to the 
plague of idolatry which has eaten so deeply into the Roman 
Church. And lamentable as it is to see divisions in the Church, 
and angry feeling arising from these divisions and parties, yet 
surely it were better to witness such a struggle between truth 
and error, than the unchecked predominance of idolatry as in the 
Church of Rome — a stealthy idolatry, which, with a profession of 
orthodox faith, proceeds to sap the foundations of Christianity. 

But to return to Uie work now before us. Pereira lays down 
the following principle, which is oi great importanoe, and is 
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From such principles as this writer has hud down, (Person 
advances considerably beyond the position of a mere temporary 
resumption of jurisdiction of the bishops. He maintains, that 
hoTMver ancient may be the exercise of power by the Boman 
pontiflb in matters of jurisdiction reserved to them, and thus 
removed from the jurisdiction of the bishops to which they 
originally belonged, not one of those reservations can have autho- 
rity or force, when they are inconsistent with the welfare of the 
Church or of particular dioceses ; and that consequently bishops 
have a right to oppose them when harm would result from their 
continuance. — ^^ Let the prelates of the Ghurch,^ he says, ^^ arise 
and offer to God the sacnfice of righteousness, and let them think 
it good utterly to put away these rapines, thefts, and robberies of 
the Bomish court the so names the reservations], for they cannot 
stand or be prescribed to the injury of the whole Church, since 
they are contrary to the proper nature of the mystical body, and 
contrary to all justice,^ &cJ 

The authorities and examples quoted by^ Pereira in the second 
part of his work are also of the nighest importance, as bearing 
on the same point, and they raise one or two questions which 
affect materially the question of the papal supremacy in general, 
and its grounds. 

We ^lall notice a few of these authorities and precedents, all of 
which are derived from the Latin or Western Church subsequently 
to its separation from the Eastern Church, and during ages at 
which the power of the popes had attained its highest e^vation. 

Occam, a fiiar minor, who lived in the 14th century, maintains, 
that when no actual recourse to Bome can be had, in case of war, 
or from some other cause, several provinces of the Church might 
unite in appointing a primate, whose ofBce should continue at 
least until mtercourse with Biome could be renewed. ^ Thus, ac- 
cording to this writer, the power of jurisdiction remains in tho 
Church, even without any actual intercourse with Rome; or rather, 
in case such intercourse is prevented, the jurisdiction reverts to 
the bishops'. 

Peter de Marca, archbishop of Paris in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, observes, that ^^ it cannot be dissembled, that the adminis- 
tration of the Church which was obtained jure divino by the 
bishops, was not taken from them by any [papal] decretals, 
although the manner of exercising that power was variously pre- 

' Exurgant Prselati Ecdesue offerentes Deo Saerifidam jostitias, et lias rapinas, 
Airta, et latrocinia Romann Curin digDentor penitiis amovere ; quia non possunt 
in detrimentam universalis Ecdesin stare ant praseribi, cmn sint contra natu- 
ram propriam corporis mysUcii et contra omnem ordinem jnstitise, &c. — Gerson, 
torn, it p. 184^ • Pereinb p* 225. 
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under certain oircnmstances to suspend the papal jurisdiction, or 
to act as if it did not exist, and to resume in particular churches, 
foithatU the consent ofthepope^ and mihaut any consent ofagenerai 
council^ the original jurisdiction of the episcopal body. 

This, of course, is a complete answer to the objection so com- 
monly advanced against the English Reformation as schismatioal 
for abolishing the jurisdiction of the pope. The bishops had, it 
is true, tacitly consented to invest the papacy with a certain 
jurisdiction, but they had done so in the exercise of power, con- 
ferred on them by Jesus Christ ; they had done so for the benefit 
of the Ohurch ; and when their successors were convinced that it 
would be for the benefit of the Ohurch to withdraw that juris- 
diction which the pope derived from their consent only, they had 
a Divine right to resume their powers. 

An objection was made to this doctrine by Mr. Fronde, which 
has been repeated by opponents of the Ohurch of England, that 
if a province is justified m withdrawing from the jurisdiction of 
the pope, particular bishops must be e<][ually justified in with* 
drawing firom the jurisdiction of their metropolitan. But there is 
a great difference in the cases. We are supposing the case of 

Erovinces like those of Englajid and Irelana, which have never 
een placed under the jurisdiction of Rome by a/ny canon of the 
Universal Church — provinces which have been in the course of ages 
encroached upon by the see of Bome,and at length acquired by mere 
tacit consent and submission. On the other hand, the jurisdiction 
of metropolitans over their provinces is one which is founded on dis- 
tinct laws of the Universal Church. So that there is a foundation 
of right in the one case which does not exist in the other. There 
has been an usurpation in the one case ; there has been none in 
the other. In the one case, the bishops throughout the world have 
solemnly enacted a jurisdiction for tne sake of general utility ; in 
the other, they have made no regulation, but have merely per- 
mitted a custom. We should say, therefore, that for any bishops 
of a province to withdraw from the metropolitan, and elect another 
metropolitan, without consent of a provincial synod, would be an 
unjustifiable disregard of laws which all bishops are bound to 
respect ; but this does not apply in the case of the papacy. 

The next quotations and examples in the work Mfore us have 
reference to the particular case of a schism in the papacy, on 
which we propose to ofhr a few remarks. 

Pereira quotes the treatise of Gerson, de modo se hahendi tem^ 
pore schismatisy to show that in a case where a Ohurch remains 
neutral between rival claimants of the pfq>acy, matters of juris* 
diction devolve to the bishops. Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, also, 
in reference to such a case, says, ^^ Where obedience is with- 
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power in the Church, which its advocates contend to be essentiat 
to the Church ; so that whoever is separated from it, is a heretic 
and a rebel. Here is a power, which is, according to them, of 
Divine institution^ established in the Church to be the sole bond 
of Catholic union ; a power from which alone all jurisdiction in 
the Church is derived ; which is the appointed tribunal for the 
decision of all controversies, and whicn, being removed, there 
could be no firmness of faith, no order of any kind in the Church. 
It is, in short, in this view, the animating principle of the whole 
Church. To be separated from it, is at once a proof of schism 
or heresy : nothing further is requisite. 

If, then, the papacy be thus essential to the Church, it is not 
possible that such schisms can take place in the papacy itself 
as will senarate the Church into two parties. Inde^, the notion 
of a diviaed Churchy or of different parts of the Church being not 
in communion with each other through their earthly head, is one 
which is not admitted as possible by a Roman Catholic at the 
present day. According to the Bomish theory of these latter 
times, the Catholic Church is always and immutably united in its 
communion and discipline, as well as its doctrine. There is, and 
there must altoays be, in bis opinion, an infallible tribunal in this 
united Church for the decision of whatever controversies may 
arise, and that tribunal is the papacv. Therefore, the papacy 
cannot be interrupted. To suppose tnat it could be interrupted 
for a long series of years, or that it could even be uncertain which 
of two contending competitors was the true pope, could not be 
admitted by Romanists generally ; for if they could allow that, 
at any period of the Church'^s history, there might be no pope for 
a long series of years, or at least no pope whose claims were clear 
and unquestionable, the Gallicans might immediately rejoin, that 
in such case the infallible tribunal for the decision of controversies 
must rest somewhere else ; and the mere Protestant may infer 
that such an admission goes far towards subverting the notion of 
any infallible tribunal for the decision of controversies. 

If the intervention of a general council be necessary sometimes, 
as De Maistre admits, in order to determine infallibly who is the 
successor of Peter, then infallibility is vested in the general 
council ; and thus the Galilean cause triumphs over the Ultra- 
montane ; for if the general council is infallible, a pope must be 
bound to submit to it ; it must be superior to a pope. 

If, too, the Ultramontane were to admit anactud or virtual in- 
terruption for many years in the papal see as possible, his theory 
of union and intercourse with the successor of St. Peter, as the 
Tery essence of catholic tmity, would be subverted. For how 
could the see of Rome be always the centre of unity, if it was 
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sole bishop of the Church ; of whom all other bishops are mere dele* 
^tes and deputies ; and to whom all the world is oound to submit 
implicitly. But then, this magnificent theonr breaks down, when 
it comes in contact with the principles of the most eminent and 
learned Boman Catholic divines ; with the language and practice 
of the primitive Church ; and with the simple facts of Jbistory, 
The great western schism is a fact which either subverts the papal 
supremacy, or the universality of the Church, if it be viewed on 
Ultramontane principles. 

We have above supposed that no Romanist in the present day 
will allow that, during the ereat western schism, there was no 
real and legitimate pope. We have assumed this as the natural 
result of tibose Ultramontane principles which are now in the 
ascendant. They will, of course, generally maintAin that one of 
the rival popes was the successor of St. Peter, and that the 
others were schismatics. But let us suppose, on the other hand, 
with certain writers amongst the Romanists, that the case was 
one of so much d(}%kbt and aiffiaUty^ that it was impossible to de- 
termine who was the real successor of St. Peter ; and, therefore, 
that those who were willing to obey the pope, whenever his pre- 
tensions to the papal chair could be made out, were not really 
schismatics, although they were not actually in communion with 
the supposed centre of Catholic unity. What is the result in 
this case I In the first place, such persons are compelled to ad- 
mit that the papacy is liable to be either actually vacant, or else 
disputed by contending claimants, without any clear right, for 
twenty, thirty, or forty years at a time. If so, the unity of the 
Church must assuredly depend on something else than the exist- 
ence of a supreme pontiff m the Church : the see of Rome cannot 
be the centre of Catholic unitv. In the next place, if the two or 
three sections of the Latin dhurch who adhered to rival pontifis, 
or refused obedience to either, were, notwithstanding their divi- 
sions, still parts a^d portions of one Universal Church, that. 
Church must be one in such a sense as not to exclude serious 
divisions, and even sepanations of communion. 

To hear a Romanist argue with a Protestant in the present 
day, one might suppose that the Roman communion had always 
been a model of unanimity and harmony. Hence we find him 
quoting such passages from Holy Scripture as, *^ A kingdom di- 
vided against itself is brought to desolation, and a house divided 
a^inst a house falleth.^^ Perfect unity in doctrine, communion, 
discipline, is insisted on as an essential feature of Christianity. 
The notions of those who imagine that the Church of Christ may 
at times be divided, — that even a separation of communion may 
take place between different branches of the Universal Church, 
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Thus all actual intercourse in temporal and spiritual matters 
\\'ith the see of Borne has been frequently arrested by the com- 
mand of temporal princes of the Roman communion ; and yet 
Churches have continued to exist in this state of separation from 
Borne ; and in almost all such cases the bishops and clergy have 
acquiesced in the regulations of their respective governments. So 
that these are, in their degree, a proof of the persuasion of such 
members of the Boman communion, that there are cases in which 
the jurisdiction of the see of Bome may be justly removed — and 
consequently that it cannot be of Divine institution — for were it 
of Divine institution, no imagined expediency could justify its 
suppression, or excuse any Glmstians m submitting to the laws 
of any temporal ruler for even its temporary suspension. 

Such facts as these go far to show that Boman Catholics have 
been perpetually at variance with the principles which they lay 
down in argument with the supporters of the Beformation, or of 
the fkistern Church, — that they cannot reconcile the history of 
their own communion with those principles. 

If the Catholic Church can never be divided, then the true 
Church was not Catholic in the schisms of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. If it can be divided, the Eastern and Western Churches 
now divided from Bome may be parts of the Church universal, 
and Bome may be only a part, or even no part of the Church. 

The notion of a divid^ Church is one which presents no real 
contradiction when it is fairly considered. To take the case of 
the Church of Corinth in the time of St. Paul, there is no diffi- 
culty in perceiving that it was a Churchy — that it was one, and 
not manv churches, — although it was divided by schisms. St. 
Paul addresses it as ^^ the Uk,urch of God which is at Corinth ;^ 
thus recognizing its u/mity in a certain sense ; and yet this unity 
was disturbed by divisions and contentions. ^^ And tibis I say, 
that everv one of you saith I am of Paul ; and I of Apollos ; 
and I of Cephas; and I of Christ. Is Christ divided?^' Thus 
schisms ana divisions in a particular Church do not prevent it 
from being a Church, — not a united Church indeed, but still a 
Church, We can understand the case of a Church in which dis- 
sensions have proceeded to such an extent as that even a sepa- 
ration of communion has taken place. Such was the case in the 
time of Clement, bishop of Bome, whose epistle is addressed 
rp iKKKritrla rov Oiov r^ irapoiKoitrg KoptvOov : and vet in this 
Church of Corinth the legitimate presbyters had been aeprived of 
their office by a party of the people ; but, notwithstanding this 
separation of the people from their pastors, these Corinthians 
were still the Church of Corinth. It is conceivable that cases 
may occur in a particular Church, in which a separation of com.- 
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notion of a Church, whether particular or universal, being in a 
atate of division. We fully admit that all divisions in the Church 
are contrary to the Divine will and commandment, and that if 
they exist, they prove that there is nmch to blame and oondeom 
on one side, or perhaps both ; in their temper at least, if not in 
their cause. If there be divisions in the Church, it should be the 
hope of Christians that thev mav be healed b^ the influence of 
Divine grace : but it shoula be felt, that divisions of ionff con- 
tinuance are not easily healed bv ordinary men, — ^that Providenoe 
having permitted division in the Church to become extensive 
and lengthened. Christians must submit in patience to that which 
they have not caused, while, at the same tune, ihev must endea- 
vour to maintain the fiuth which has been delivered to them from 
the beginning. 

That there is such a sin as schism we most firmly believe, and 
we would not for a moment hesitate in accepting all that has been 
said by the ancient Fathers and the most eminent writers of the 
modern Engli^ Church on this most important subject. With them 
we should not hesitate to condemn separation of mdividuals from 
a particular church, and of particular churches from the Universal 
Church, or even from other particular churches. Every division 
in the body of Christ is contrary to the will and commandment of 
its Divine Head. It proves that the Spirit of Christ is not 
guiding and directing such contending membera. The languaRe 
of Scnpture is plain and unequivocal on the subject. But while 
this principle is to be decidedly maintained by all persons who 
have any title to the appellation of sound and intelligent believers ; 
it would be an error to maintain that the absolute and perfect 
unity, so consistent with the commands and the will of God, must, 
in point of fact, always exist. Perfect sanctity of life in all pro- 
fessing Christians is the toill of Grod ; but yet it is rarelv found 
in practice. To affirm that because charity and brotherly love, 
and the absence of all schisms, parties, and divisions, are enjoined 
by the Gt)spel, they will therefore infallibly be found at all times 
in all members of the true Churchy that the true Church will never 
be divided, or distracted by jealousies, dissensions, parties, this, we 
say, is, in effect^ to arrive at the same conclusion as the Donatists 
did, and to say that the Church consists only of perfectly holy 
persons. 

The Bomanist will readily allow, that divisions and differences to 
any extent may exist In the Universal Church, provided that the 
external communion with its supposed earthly Head and a portion 
of Its body be preserved ; but tnis, after all, is to admit, that the 
will of God as regards the union of Christians is not always 
realized ; that his commandments are not always obeyed ; that the 
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notion of a Church, whether particular or universal, being in a 
atate of division. We fully admit that all divisions in the Uhurch 
are contrary to the Divine will and commandment, and that if 
they exist, they prove that there is nmch to Uame and condeom 
on one side, or perhaps both ; in their temper at least, if not in 
their cause. If there be divisions in the Church, it should be the 
hope of Christians that th^ mav be healed b^ the influence of 
Divine grace : but it should be felt, that divisions of lonsr con- 
tinuance are not easily healed bv ordinary men, — ^that Providenoe 
having permitted division in the Church to become extensive 
and lengthened. Christians must submit in patience to that which 
they have not caused, while, at the same tune, tfacnr must endea- 
vour to maintain the fiuth which has been delivered to them from 
the beginning. 

That there is such a sin as schism we most firmly believe, and 
we would not for a moment hesitate in accepting all that has been 
said by the ancient Fathers and the most eminent writers of the 
modem Engli^ Church on this most important subject. With them 
we should not hesitate to condemn separation of individuals from 
a particular church, and of particular churches from the Universal 
Church, or even from other particular churches. Every division 
in the body of Christ is contrary to the will and commandment of 
its Divine Head. It proves that the Spirit of Christ is not 
guiding and directing such contending members. The language 
of Scnf)ture is plain and unequivocal on the subject. But while 
this principle is to be decidedly maintained by all persons who 
have any title to the appellation of sound and intelligent believers ; 
it would be an error to maintain that the absolute and perfect 
unity, so consistent with the commands and the will of God, must, 
in point of fact, always exist. Perfect sanctity of life in all pro- 
fessing Christians is the will of God ; but yet it is rarelv found 
in practice. To affirm that because charity and brotherly love, 
and the absence of all schisms, parties, and divisions, are enjoined 
by the Gt)spel, they will therefore infallibly be found at all times 
in all members of ths true Churchy that the true Church will never 
be divided, or distracted by jealousies, dissensions, parties, this, we 
say, is, in effect^ to arrive at the same conclusion as the Donatists 
did, and to say that the Church consists only of perfectly holy 
persons. 

The Bomanist will readily allow, that divisions and diiferences to 
any extent may exist in the Universal Church, provided that the 
external communion with its supposed earthl]^ Head and a portion 
of its body be preserved ; but tnis, after all, is to admit, that the 
will of God as regards the union of Chnstians is not always 
realized ; that his commandments are not always obeyed ; that the 
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Art. VI. — 1« PreacherSj Pastors^ and BisXfjps ; wr^ An increased 
Ministerial Agency needed far the Britim Wedeyan Church. 
By Benjamin Love, author of ^^ JRecords of Wesleyan lAfe^ 
London : Hamilton, Adams, and Go. 

2. More Bishops^ more Priests^ more Deacons. How to increase 
the Efficiency of the Church. A Sermon pretuihed in the Church 
of St. Peterj Leecbj at the Visitation of the Venerable the Arch^ 
deacon of Cra'oen^ Jwm VJth^ 1847* By James Akboyd 
Beaumont, M.A.^ Incumbent of St. PauTs^ Leeds. Leeds: 
Harrison. London: Bivingtons. 

3. A Letter to Lord John Russell on Bishops. London : Hamil- 
ton, Adams, and Co. 

4. A Letter on two present Needs of the Churchy mz.^ Increase and 
Education of the Clergy. Beprvnted from Letters in the Guardian^ 
London: Burns. 

6. A Letter to the Bight ffon. Lord John Bussdl^ M.P.^ on some 
Circumstances injurious to the Usefulness of the Established 
Church. By Henry Stebbing, />./>., F.B.S. London : 
A. Hall and Co. 

The great importance of the subject of Church extension will 
plead our excuse for drawing the attention of our readers to the 
present state of a question in which the temporal and spiritual 
welfare of the people of this country are deeply involved. We 
have for some time ceased to hear any thing of the question of 
Church extension in parliament; and we see no reason to think 
that the interests of the Church have benefited by this silence. 
There may indeed be little hope of a successful issue in applica- 
tions to parliament for grants in aid of the Church ; but still it 
seems desirable to claim at least the right of receiving especial 
aid and support from the State. It seems advisable also that 
some channel shoidd be afiTorded for the popular expression of 
opinions favourable to the Church ; and, above all, it is of import- 
ance that the Church herself should not forget the dreadful amount 
of spiritual destitution which the last half century has created. It 
has been computed that several thousands of additional clergy are 
requisite, in order to enable the Church to grapple eGE^^^^^si^ 
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purposes, still we cannot for a moment entertain the thought that 
there is any indisposition on the part of members of the Church to 
aid in the cause of Church extension, if it be put before them in 
an unexceptionable shape. If it assumes any thing of a party 
character it will, of course, fail. But if it can be conducted with- 
out reference to party, and come sanctioned by proper authority, 
we do not think that it can fail. 

The oifertory, then, must be considered as out of the question 
under the present circumstances of the Church ; but we have 
never heard any objection raised to the system of collecting under 
the Queen^s letters, except indeed to the obj^cU for which those 
collections are sometimes raised, or the hands in which they have 
occasionally been placed. For instance, we believe that the col- 
lections on behalt of the fires at Quebec and St. John^ New- 
foundland, and for the benefit of the starving Irish, were reluc- 
tantly contributed to by many persons ; and dissatisfaction was 
felt in some quarters at Uie funds collected for Quebec being placed 
in the hands of sectarians. But still there is no objection on tJie 
whole to collections under the Queen^s letters ; and this being the 
case, it seems that the way is plain and direct towards the crea- 
tion of additional funds for Church extension. 

At present we believe that three societies, — ^viz., the National 
Society, the Church Buildmg Society, and the Propagation of the 
Gospel Society, — ^are recommended l^ the Queen^s letters to the 
liberality of the Church ; and that collections are made for each 
of them once in three years. There is thus a Queen^s letter every 
year for Church purposes. 

We cannot see any reason why a iecond letter should not be 
issued each year for Church extension. It may be, perhaps, 
apprehended that if a second collection were made every year, tne 
amount of the collection for the societies above alluded to would 
fall short of its present amount. We feel assured that this would 
not be the case. On the contrary, we have no doubt that the 
institution of a collection for Church extension would have a ten* 
dency to augment the collections for other purposes. The people 
at large wiU respond to appeals made to tnem, when the objects 
are unexceptionable ; and we are satisfied that if a Queen's letter 
were hereaiter to be issued each year, ^reBcrihina marterly col- 
lections in every parish for Church societies, it would be cheerfully 
responded to by the Church, and that the amount now raised 
tnder Queen's letters would be more than quadrupled. But we 
feel that it would be premature to offer any such proposal at pre- 
sent. Our people must be taught the wants of tne Church, and 
the duty of giving, more fully than they now know them ; and 
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than 1000 clergy would be thrown into the moi*e populous districts 
of the country. 

A general Society for Church extension, such as we have sug- 
gested, is, we think, a real desideratum in the Church of England, 
and we cannot see any difficulties to prevent it. The cause is one 
which is very dear to multitudes of people in England. It is 
dispiriting to see nothing doing for its promotion, and so little 
hope of aid from the legislature, or from the Church'^s property. 
The institution of a society for this object would, we thmk, lend 
new energy to the efforts which are making throughout the 
country ; and its effects would be so beneficial, that additional 
means would, we feel sure, be found before long for its increase. 

We do not think that the ^* Additional Curates^ Fund,^^ excel- 
lent as its object is, can b^ any means supply the want which now 
exists. Its object is limited, and besides this, there is a kind of 
rival society, which would probably look with some degree of 
jealousy on the ^* Curates^ Fund,^ if it were made the sole society 
for Church extension. 

We have above said that by the term ** Church extension,**^ we 
understand an increase in the number of clergv. But we here 
take the term in its widest acceptation, as including Ushops. We 
would not propose that the society should, either £rectly or indi- 
rectly, contribute to the sfipport of bishops, but we would suggest 
that it should have as one of its objects, to obtain a sufficient 
number of bishops for the Church. There is at present no organ- 
ization whatever in the Church for promoting this object ; and yet 
it is one which most assuredly needs ommization and combination 
among churchmen, while it is desirable that it should not be left 
to be advocated by any transient and temporary association, but 
shoidd enlist in its support the permanent and comprehensive sup- 
port of the Church itself. The cause of National Education has 
not retrogressed because it has been headed by the National 
Society. Where should we now be, was it not for the efforts of 
that most praiseworthy Society ! Let us then have a permanent 
organization for the increase of our bishops and our parochial 
clergy, and we shall find that the cause will be more prosperous 
than it has been, when left to mere individual or local exertions. 
In making an wpeal for the support of the Church generally, it 
would certainly be only just and reasonable to show, that the pro* 
perty belonging to the Church has been made available, as far as pos* 
sible, for the promotion of Church objects. Much has been done, 
undoubtedly, in the application of the funds of sinecures to the 
more urgent necessities of the parochial clergy ; and the good 
resulting from that measure has not yet been fully accomplisned. 
3\ki we think that it is well deserving of consideration, whether 
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long time, be successfully pleaded against its claims ; but we must 
be prepared for the annoyances wnich would, in various ways, 
result from the usurpation of the titles of English bishoprics by 
Bomanists. If report speaks true, very great eflbrts are now 
being made, with the object of introducing this innovation. 

But it is curious enough to find that English episcopal titles 
are not only coveted bv ]£[>manists, but by Wesleyan Methodists, 
In the pamphlet which we have placed the first on our list, a 
Wesleyan seriously proposes to appoint thirty-ttoo bishops for the 
Methodists of Great Britain, a body which he estimates at a 
million ; two-thirds of the number being hearers^ and not memr 
bers. The following is his proposal : — > 

" We return to our lubject — the duty and obligation of the British 
Wesleyan Church, in consideration of her object and mission, to provide 
more ministerial agency t We have endeavoured to show the advan- 
tages of a revived Methodism, and have glanced at the blessings in 
connexion with a localized and effective pastorate. There is, however, 
another class of ministers needed, we think, in our Churches ; a class 
having duties analogous to those of bishops In other Churches. There 
are in the spiritual territory of the British Wesleyan Church, thirty-two 
districts, vis. :— 

'* 1. London; 2. Bedford and Northampton; 8. Kent; 4. Norwich 
and Lynn ; d. Oxford ; 6. Portsmouth ; ?• Guernsey ; 8, Devonport ; 
9. Cornwall; 10. Exeter; U. Bristol; 12. Bath; 18. First, South 
Wales; 14. Second, South Wales ; 15. North Wales ; 16. Birmingham 
and Shrewsbury; 17. Macclesfield; 18. Liverpool; 19. Manchester 
and Bolton; 20. Halifax and Bradford; 21. Leeds; 22. Sheffield; 
23. Nottingham and Derby ; 24. Lincoln ; 25. Hull ; 26. York ; 
27. Whitby and Darlington ; 28. Newcastle ; 29. Carlisle ; 30. Isle of 
Man ; 31. Edinburgh and Aberdeen ; 32. Shetland," 

For each of these districts, the appointment of a localized 
bishop is suggested. 

" The office* we need not say, is a scriptural one, and so is the title. 
As to appropriateness, it would be idle to urge the claims of the 
latter any more than that of * reverend.' Far be the thought that any 
political influence would be gained, even if possible, by its assumption ; 
but, of course, the impossibility precludes the necessity of professing to 
renounce all such desire or hope. The title and office must, of ne- 
cessity, be alone spiritual. 

" The institution of bishops is, we contend, among the needs of the 
British Wesleyan Church, if a due regard be paid to her duties and 
mission. The Church requires. In these days, an order of men to take 
the general supervision of her work ; to be in correspondence with 
each other and their president, and with bishops and ministers of QtbA.'«^ 
•hurehts, on matters pertaming to the good oC vVi!^ CVnx\(^ \x\&h^tw^v 
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obtaining one additional see^ after the lapse of three centuries, in 
which her population has more than trebled ! 

We must say, that it seems to be a peculiar hardship and 
grievance, that while all religious communions in the country are 
permitted to make such arrangements as they deem advisable, for 
the efficient mana^ment of their spiritual affiurs, the unanimous 
wish of the Churcm of England is to be met by insidt, vexatious 
opposition, and in a spirit of bitterness unexampled in parliament^ 
ary proceedings. It would seem to have been the object of the 
Radical opponents of that bill, to intimidate the government from 
any measures for the benefit of the Church. In their crusade 
against the Church, they received the aid of Sir James Graham, 
and other adherents of Sir Robert Peel ; and the ministers who 
had introduced this measure for the benefit of the Church, relin- 
quished that portion of it which related to the foundation of three 
additional bishoprics. 

What may be the meaning of this relinquishment, we cannot 
exactly discern. It may be that the minister intends to bring 
forward a more distinct and definite proposal for the increase of 
bishoprics than was comprised in the clause which was relin- 
quished in the Bishopric or Manchester Bill. But we cannot help 
suspecting and fearing that such a proposal will not be again 
brought forward by the present ministry. The elections are now 
over ; and, without imputing interested motives to the minister, 
we still feel that one stimulus which might have induced him to 
court the approbation of the Church is at an end. Then, again, 
the position of the minister may not be so triumphant in the new 
parliament as to enable him to provoke a violent opposition from 
any section of the House of Commons : and therefore we remain 
of the opinion, notwithstanding what has occurred, that the 
Church must depend on her oum exertions to obtain the necessary 
augmentation of her hierarchy, or to carry any other measures for 
her extension. 

We feel convinced, that unless public opinion manifests itself in' 
every xoay in favour of the increase in the qnscopate^ that most 
important point wiU not be gained. In the late debates in the House 
of Commons, several of the opponents of the measure observed, 
that the country in general haa expressed no wish on the subject, 
and that the motion came from the bishops only. We know, of 
course, the total untruth of such assertions ; but still it would, 
we think, have been well if the supporters of the measure could 
have appealed to petitions in its favour from the universities, the 
clergy, and the parishes of England and Wales. The sees of 
Bangor and St. Asaph were saved by the exertions of Lord Pqwis; 
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^* In 1836, there appear to have been in this diocese 295 incum- 
bents, 80 curates, 800 churches and chapels, and 180 glebe-houses, 
with 47 of the clergy non-resident. 

" In 1846, we find 870 churches and chapels, and 225 glebe-houses, 
860 incumbents, and 120 curates, and only 27 non-resident clergy; 
showing an increase of 70 churches and chapels, besides 86 firesh school- 
rooms licensed for Divine worship in remote hamlets, containing accom- 
modation for about 6000 persons ; 100 additional clergy ^ with 45 new 
parsonage*houses built ; while there has hein a decrease in the number 
of non-resident clergy by about one-half. 

- ** As regards the erection of schools, the advance has been still more 
striking ; for although the number of them does not exceed 76, yet, as 
they afford accommodation for nearly 80,000 children, it is clear that in 
this department we are gaining on Uie increase of our population ; for 
this number will represent a population of at least 240,000, an amount 
far exceeding any addition which can have accrued during that period.** 

These happy results are not, of course, to be attributed merely 
to the institution of a new bishopric at Bipon ; doubtless they 
would have been in some degree realized, if the diocese had 
remained without separate organization ; but still there cannot be 
any reasonable doubt that the appointment of a bishop, charged 
with the especial care of the diocese of Bipon, has tended largely 
to the promotion of the Ghurch^s cause. In facilitating the 
intercourse of the clergy with their ecclesiastical superior, — in 
bringing them more immediately under his notice and observation, 
— in promoting the legitimate influence of the episcopate with 
the lay members of the Church, and thus drawing mrth their aid, 
— the appointment of a bishop for that extensive district of the 
diocese of York must have exercised a veir powerful influence in 
bringing about the good results which we nave seen. 

On this subject we gladly avail ourselves of the language of the 
Bishop of Bipon in his recent Charge, because it must carry with 
it far more weight than any expression of our opinions could have ; 
and we feel the highest gratification in placing on record in our 
pages the expression of sentiments so worthy of the responsible 
and solemn office with which the author has been invested, and 
which he has so well fiiUed. 

** Proceeding beyond the limits of our own diocese, we cannot but 
acknowledge it to be a subject of mutual congratulation, that the legis- 
lature has at length publicly sanctioned the principle, that some addition 
to the number of bishops in England and Wales is necessary for the 
efficient government and oversight of our Church. The only marvel is, 
that this recognition should have been so tardy ; and that, in these days, 
the only expedient for providing more effectual episcopal superintendence 
for the more populous districts should at first have been found liv Oc^^ 
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the abstract of the registration returns some approximation to the ratio 
which the members of the Church of England bear to the rest of the 
people. The calculation refers to England and Wales alone, and it 
appears, that in a given year, since the Registration Act was passed, of 
the marriages performed, ninety per cent, were solemnized in the Church 
of England ; of those who were interred, eighty-five per cent, were 
buried according to her rites, and by her ministers ; and of those bap- 
tized, seventy per cent, were admitted into the Church according to the 
form prescribed by our Liturgy." 

In reply to the arguments of such persons as Sir James Graham, 
who look upon the episcopal office as one which involves a very 
moderate amount of labour, and who are apparently of opinion that 
the number of bishops ought to be diminisned instead of increased, 
the Bishop of Ripon thus replies, in language which is not more 
eloquent than true : 

" If we look merely to the vast addition which is year by year made 
to the numbers of our people, we should infer the necessity of a cor- 
responding increase, not only of the parochial clergy, but also of those 
whose province it is to take the oversight of the Church : this, however, 
would give but an imperfect view of the bearings of the case, as regards 
the episcopate ; for the labours of that body may be said to increase, 
as it were, in a geometrical proportion. The increased zeal and ac- 
tivity of the parochial clergy, which I cannot but acknowledge with 
feelings of thankfulness and admiration, throws an additional burden 
on their diocesans, which they rejoice, indeed, to bear, so long as health 
and strength are granted them to support it. No one can be acquainted 
with the internal operations of a diocese, without perceiving that the 
existence of those numerous societies, which have been founded within 
the last few years to aid the Church in carrying out her spiritual minis- 
trations, whether belonging to one diocese alone or embracing all 
equally, while they constantly demand the bishop's counsel and super* 
intendence, furnish occasion for an indefinite increase of correspondence 
with his clergy on the various subjects connected with them. 

" If, indeed, the Church expects her bishops to act merely as the 
censors and correctors of their clergy, and to discharge a certain round 
of prescribed official duties, which may be measured by the public eye, 
and are patent to universal observation, it might perhaps be questioned 
whether their numbers were not commensurate with their functions ; 
and yet, in the matter of confirmations alone, it were much to be de- 
sired (according to my own impression at least) that they could be 
more frequent, and that the numbers assembled, which have been 
already lessened by the division of districts, might be still more reduced 
by further subdivision, were not this incompatible with the pressure of 
other obligations. But if the episcopate is to be regarded by our 
people generally, not merely as a name, but as a living reality, a vital 
energizing principle; if our bishops are to identify themselves with 
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the episcopal office ; and the enunciation of these doctrines at 
the present day will do more to enlist the sympathies of all 
earnest-minded persona within the Ohureh, than any other argu- 
ment which could be advanced in behalf of an increased episcopate. 
We want more bishops, not merely for the relief of mdividual 

Srelates— not merely to have more frequent confirmations or or- 
inations, or to exercise a more efficient control over the clercy — 
but in order to enable the bishops themselves to perform those 
duties which are the principal and leading parts of their office, 
and which have reference to the cure of souls. The bishops are 
not merely successors of the apostles in authority, bv the impo- 
sition of hands, but they succeed to the apostolical atUieSj carcs^ 
and laioun. And how beautifully does the Bishop of Bipon 
pursue this subject : — 

" Passing from the Service of Contecnition itself, we cannot glance 
at the EpisUes of St. Paul without observing how fully these lineaments 
are filled up, in all their praotical detail, in the cause of bis general 
oversight over the whole of his flock. From them we learn his deep, 
sympathy with bis people in all their trials, either from within or from 
without. ' Who is weak/ says he, ' and I am not weak ? who is 
offended, and I burn not f ' He tells them, that though absent from the 
body, he was present in the spirit, being comforted in their comfort — 
his joy being the joy of them all : how his people were in his heart, to 
live and die with them, to spend and be spent for them : how he ex- 
horted and comforted them as a father doth his children ; was gentle 
among them, even as a nurse cherisheth her children ; being affection- 
ately desirous of them, and willing to impart to them not the 
Gospel of God only, but his own soul also, because they were so dear 
to him. 

" And while the records of Holy Scripture, the language of the Church, 
as well as the lives of them who have shone forth as the brightest pat- 
terns to such as should come after them, all witness to the same truth 
as to our duties and our office, 1 must be permitted to add yet one 
more testimony. You are, yourselves, my Rev. brethren, in some 
degree responsible for what I have written, for you have 3'ourselve8 
taught me, during the tea years' intercourse I have had the happiness 
of holding with you, that such is the estimate you entertain of what 
a bishop's functions should be, and such the relations in which you 
would fain have your diocesan stand towards you* This relation I 
feel it indeed a privilege to hold, while the one painful reflection 
which accompanies it, is the utter impossibility, arranged as our dioceses 
now are, of realizing all that is involved in it, coupled with the recol- 
lection of the necessarily imperfect manner in which its obligations have 
already been discharged, as well as the anticipation that they must be 
yet more imperfectly fulfilled when increasing years and declining 
strength shall have further impaired the ability to perform them. 
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fail. Her strength lies in the manifestation of her wishes. If 
the Church feels strongly on the subject, and acts accordingly, it 
\vill be impossible to withhold her claims. No ministry, and no 
party which hopes to govern this country, will, in the present 
state of things, decidedly oppose what the Church, with a united 
voice, requires. It is for this reason that we urge the necessity 
of organization and union in the Church for the promotion of 
Church extension, and an increase in the episcopate. We think 
that the exigencies of the times require a special Association for 
these objects ; and we feel assured that, under the guidance of 
the heads of the Church, who are deeply interested in this cause, 
and unanimous in its support, the efforts of that society would 
be crowned with speedy and remarkable success. 

The point to be aimed at by the Church is, we think, a large 
increase in the number of bidbops. Let her not be ashamed or 
afraid to seek for such a number of episcopal sees as shall be fully 
adequate to her wants. Let her not rest satisfied with four 
or half a dozen episcopal sees, but state at once, and openly, the 
fullest amount of her expectations. The principle having now 
been established, that the episcopal body may be augmented 
according to exigencies, it only remains for the Church and her 
friends to press that principle to its legitimate conclusions. The 
establishment of the see of Manchester in addition to the former 
hierarchy, is a step of the highest importance in this point of 
view. We feel the force of the objections which have been raised 
to the system of rotation in parliamentary seats, established by 
that bill. It would have been safer, as a precedent, to have ap- 
pointed a bishop without any seat in parliament. Undoubtedly 
the present arrangement, which was, we believe, originallv pro- 
posea by the Bishop of Salisbury, has the advantage of placing 
the new bishop more on an equality in temporal rank with the 
rest of his brethren ; but the arrangement is one which we do 
not think the most desirable that could have been proposed. It 
has certainly the disadvantage of interfering witn the parlia- 
mentary seats (with five exceptions) of those ancient sees whose 
successive incumbents have sat in the great councils of England 
from the times of the heptarchy. This is no liffht evil, in our 
opinion. The seats of the hierarchy in the House of Lords 
depend on prescriptive right, except in the case of the sees erected 
by Henry VIII. This right is interfered with by the new ar- 
rangements. We should have thought it safer (in case parlia- 
mentary rank be held in some shape indispensable to the episcopal 
dignity), that an effort should have been made to gain two or 
three additional seats in parliament, to which the non-parlia- 
mentary prelates might have elected some of their number ;, Qc^>fL 
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of body and mind to keep up mih the demands of duty. With 
such an augmentation in the episcopate, the duties of a bishop 
would assume a difierent character in the eyes of the world. 
The episcopal office would be able to develope its more important 
features; it would become more than a jurisdiction; it would 
become a mission, an apostolate, carrying the truths of the 
Gospel throughout the land, administering the sacraments; 
strengthening, correcting, encoura^ng, in all parts. Difibrences 
would be settled by personal examination on the spot, and ami- 
cable intercourse. Confirmations would be annua], and more 
candidates would be prepared for annual confirmations than are now 
presented triennially. This is no mere fancy. It is a fact, that 
m one of the principal dioceses, where, confirmations are now 
administered annually, the numbers are ereater on each occasion 
than thev used to be when they were omy triennial. And every 
parochiid clergyman will feel uie advantages derived from con- 
firmation by bringing him in contact with a portion of his flock, 
whom he finds it otherwise most difficult to influence in any way. 
Young persons, at the age when good impressions are of the 
highest importance, are placed under a course of pastoral instrue-* 
tion ; and, could this opportunity be ofiered annually, many who 
now defer their conHnEon, id are afterwards Jrevenlk by 
various causes, would be added to the number. The duties of 
the episcopate would not, we firmly believe, become less onerous 
than they now are, if the number of bishops were ten times as 
great as it is. The only result of the increase would be, ,that its 
efficiency would be far greater than it is at present. 

In connexion with this subject, and with Church extension, we 
are desirous of submitting to consideration, whether, consistently 
with the efficiency of the Cathedral establishments, and their original 
design and purpose, they may not be made more conducive to the 
general benefit of the Church of England than they are at present, 
even under the regulations of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
In order to lay this question fairly before the reader, it seems 
necessary to enter into a short survey of the history of these 
establishments, abridged from the learned work of Thomassinus 
on the discipline of the Church. 

During the first six centuries of Christianity, the bishop, priests, 
and deacons of the principal church of a diocese resided indeed in 
the city where their church was situated, but tfaey did not, in 
general, form a community, living in the same house. Eusebius 
of Vercellse, Augustine, and some other bishops, in the fifth and 
following century, began to form religious communities of their 
clergy, in imitation of the monastic institute of Coenobites, which 
at that time took root in the Church ; but their example was act 
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Ghrodo^ngu8, Bishop of Meiz, and was taken from the monastic 
rules. The clergy were brought under this rule in France in the 
time of Charlemagne, and somewhat later in other countries ; but 
the regulation was not long-lived, for in the thirteenth century 
the cathedral clergy had very generallv relinquished their residence 
at the cathedrals, and the distinction bemn to be introduced 
between canons residentiary, and preben£iies or canons non* 
residentiary. The cathedral monasteries were thus deserted by 
many of tne canons, and the funds which had be^i employed in 
the support of as many canons as possible on monastic rare, were 
divided and appropriated to the particular canons for life, without 
the power of recall, except in case of some serious ofience ; so that 
the canons ceased to receive maintenance or salaries, and became 
possessed of permanent benefices. This, however, did not necea* 
sarily relieve them from the cure of souls, or make them sine* 
curists. It was only by the gradual foundation and endowment 
of parochial churches in the cathedral cities that the chapters of 
canons were at length left without any flocks to tend ; and they 
thus became 9inecure$^ which were held with other benefices in 
plurality. 

That canons have been, in the course of ages, placed in a posi- 
tion to enjoy what is odled ^* learned leisure, was certainly not a 
result contemplated by the Church at any time. We have fre- 
quently heard it stated that chapters were intended especially for 
tlie maintenance of a ^4eamea^ ministry. We are convinced 
that this is a very great mistake. To say that the clergy of the 
cathedral were always expected to be superior men, because of 
their position as the more immediate council of the bishop, would 
be true ; but to say that chapters were intended to be places of 
learned leisure, in which the deigy were to be relieved from the bur- 
then of the cure of souls, would not be correct. The presbyters or 
canons of the cathedral were, in their original institution, and for a 
long series of ages, a body of clergy engaged under the bishop in 
the pastoral care of the people of ^e cathedral city. The sinecure 
character which they have acquired is an innovation. We will 
not call it a earruptum^ though the practice of the Church lias, in 
fact, gone far tomrds proving it such ; for from the moment that 
canons were divested of the cure of souls in their original sphere 
of action, they assumed it elsewhere ; so that it is rare indeed, in 
the Church history of England at least, for some centuries past, 
to find instances of canons of cathedrals who were not en^^aged in 
pastoral duties by holdinff parochial benefices along with their 
canonries. This universal practice seems to arise from a feeling 
in the Church, that it is undesirable to have benefices which are 
wholly severed from the cure of souls. To place a body of ijrie&tfs. 
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system as much as possible as they found it, merely removing its 
decided abuses, such as the unnecessarily lai^ income of some of 
these sinecures, and the power of holdmg them in plurality with 
any number of benefices. 

And in this probably the Commissioners judged rightly ; for it 
is unquestionablv desirable to make as little change as possible in 
the general discipline of the Church ; and had they acted on the 
suggestions of those who urged the restoration of uie chapters as 
bodies of clergy engaged in learned pursuits, they would not, after 
all, have placed the chapters in their ancient position, a position 
far more dignified and more influential than they now hold. 
It would not nave restored to them the cure of souls m the cathe- 
dral city ; it would not have brought back the bishop into resi- 
dence, investing him with the chief ministry of the Word in his 
cathedral church, surrounded there by his presbytery and his 
deacons ; it would not have restored the unity of the Church, in 
bringing the body of the faithful into connexion with their mother 
Church. The chapters brought together under the presidefnoy of 
their dea% and not their bishop-^for the pursuit of learning, not 
for the cure of souls, would have presented a picture as unlike 
that of ancient times as could well have been imagined. 

It is, however, not to be wondered at, that, looking at the use 
which might be made of canonries, even in their present condition 
as sinecures, persons should be inclined to persuade themselves 
that such must have been the design of chapters. The notion is 
very widely spread, that stalls in cathedrals were instituted for the 
especial encoun^ment of ^Meaming;^ but from the facts we 
have stated this is obviously an error. 

Before we advance further, it may be worth while to notice 
briefly the origin of Deans of cathedral churches. It has been 
already observed, that, for many centuries after the foundation of 
the Church, the elergy of the cathedral consisted of the bishop, 
the presbyters or canons, and the deacons. The archdeacon was 
the chief of the deacons, and was the bishop^s vicar. Such was 
the diocesan hierarchy ifbr eight or ten centuries. The bishop 
himself was the president of the chapter ; its members assisted 
)iim in the cure of souls, and he delib^ted with them in council 
on all matters affecting the temporalities and i^iritualities of the 
Church. 

But when bishops began to be more occupied with temporal 
cares than formeriy, and to be called away from their cathedral 
eities more frequently, it became necessary to nominate a head of 
the chapter, who might regulate its discipline during the absence 
of the bishop. While the clergy did not live in monastic com- 
tounities, tte archdeacon yi$M i& sole yicar of the bishop vcv V&sk 

m2 
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universities, and other offices of an ecclesiastical nature, which 
occupy the greater part of their time. Each member of the 
chapter is, even under the new regulations, permitted to be absent 
for nine months in the year from the cathedral city ; from which it 
is evident that provision has been carefully made for the employment 
of three-fourths of a canon^s time in parochial and other duties. 
In the canons of 1603, the provision for attendance at the cathe* 
dral was still more limited. A canon who had a parochial 
benefice was forbidden to reside more than one man^ at tiie 
cathedral. 

We are now about to found on these facts certain suggestions 
in reference to the chapters, which may not» at first sight, be 
altogether satisfactory to all our readers ; which would certainly 
involve some sacrifices on the part of those who hold the patronage 
of canonries and deaneries ; and which the chapters themselves, 
at present, would undoubtedly view with reluctance, when first 
proposed, as tending, in their opinion, to lower the position which 
they now hold in the Church. But, still holding these objections 
and difficulties steadily in view, and feeling that considerable op« 
position would be made to what we are about to suggest, we are of 
opinion, that if the project be full^ and fairly entertained, it will 
be admitted that it is consistent with the present discipline of the 
Church, while it revives, in some degree, her primitive organization; 
that it would be conducive to her extension ; that it would be in 
no respect injurious to her efficiency ; and that it would be safe 
and beneficial as regards her general prospects and security. 

First, then, with regard to canonries in cathedral and collegiate 
churches. It has been already remarked, that they are almost 
invariably held with parochial preferment. Omitting those chap* 
tors which are to be suppressed under the recommenoations of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, there are at this moment in England 
and Wales, 215 deans and other cathedral dignitaries and canons, 
excluding non-residentiaries and honorary canons. Of these, only 
eleven seem to be without preferment, in addition to their cathe- 
dral benefices. The remaining 204 members of the cathedral 
clergy appear to hold 308 parochial benefices, or professorships, 
or other offices of an ecclesiastical nature, involving onerous duties, 
besides their cathedral preferments ; making a total of 512 bene- 
fices, or offices, held by 204 persons. We mention these fiicts, 
not as intending here to imply any censure on the system which 
has permitted so extensive an amount of pluralities, but merely 
as showing, beyond all dispute, that canonries are, as a regular 
wstem^ held with parochial benefices — ^that the duties are consi- 
oered to be strictly compatible. 

The principle being then so unequivocally establiob^y itt rQ^3QA.vs& 
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a£ least ; and thus provision would be made for the spiritual care 
of many thousands of people who are now virtually cut o£f from 
religion. 

' We would adopt the same course with the chapter of West- 
minster. We have not the slightest inclination to dispute the 
principle of the discipline which connects stalls at Westminster 
with bishoprics and benefices in all parts of England ; but we 
think that it would be far more conducive to the benefit of the 
Ohurch, if the precedent already set, with regard to two of the 
canonries which are attached to the large parishes of St. John 
and St. Margaret, Westminster, were followed in aU cases. 
Surely when Westminster comprises parishes like St. James^s^ 
with 37,398 inhabitants ; St. John's, with 26,228 ; St. Mar- 
garet's, with 80,258 ; St. Martin's, with 24,917; not to speak 
of St. Greorge the Martyr, Southwark, with 46,644. (and ita 
Romish cathedral) ; Ohristchurch, 14,616 ; St. Saviour's, 18,219 ; 
Lambeth, 26,377; Eennington, 31,289--«11 of them in the vi- 
cinity of Westminster Abbey — it would seem that there could ba 
little difficulty in finding four new parishes reouiring endowment, 
and which, in being annexed to canonries at Westminster, would 
receive an ample provision. 

Nor is this the whole amount of the benefit which mi^ht be 
derived from the capitular bodies in London and Westmmster. 
It must be remembered that, besides the canons of each church, 
there is a body of minor canons attached to the establishment. 
Under the new regulations, the number of minor canons will not 
in any case exceea six, or fall short of two. In the metropolitan 
churches we should probably have no less than six. Here then 
we have ttoelve additional clerjzy available for parochial duties in 
London and Westminster. The minor canons of cathedrals are 
at present, we believe, almost always eng^^ in parochial duties, 
in addition to their cathedral duties. In London and West- 
minster there seems no reason why they should not hold the be- 
nefices at present in the patronage of the chapters of St. Paul*s 
and Westminster, and in the immediate vicinity of those 
Churches, in lieu of any incomes as minor canons. We think 
that the respectability of the office of minor canon would be in- 
creased by connecting it, in all cases, with a parochial benefice ; 
and by this arrangement the incomes, otherwise to be paid by the 
Church Commissioners to minor canons, would be available for the 
endowment of itcehe new parishes^ with 150/. per annum each. 

The result of our proposal, then, if carried into effect in London 
and Westminster alone, would be to endow gradually twenty new 
parishesi and to add probably from thirty to forty to the numbers 
of clergy^ -^ 
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In many caspb the canonries might be applied with great advan- 
tage to the foundation of new parishes. 

At Exeter we find the parisn of St. Sidweirs with a population 
of 9154, and an income of 2521. ; Holy Trinity, with a population 
of 3796, and an income of lllL Here is at once a field in which 
the endowment of one or two new parishes, and the augmenta- 
tion of the existmg parishes, could not fiul to benefit the Uhurch^s 
cause. 

To specify all the local arrangements which might be desirable, 
would of course require very careful examination. It might per- 
haps, in some cases, be found unnecessary to connect the canon- 
ries with parishes in the cathedral city. In this event the cases 
of most urgent necessity in the principal towns of the diocese, 
would be naturally attended to first. But we think that, on the 
whole, we have said enough to prove that the cathedral endow- 
ments maxr be made to contribute to a considerable extent to the 
wants of the Ghurch ; and that, without any violation of principle^ 
or any revolution in existing practice. 

It may be added, that to annex permanently the canonries to 
parochial duties in the cathedral dty or its close fncinity, thus 
Dringing the canons into permanent residence^ would be a revival 
of the primitive practice, to as great an extent, perhaps, as is 
possible, under the altered discipOne of the Ghurch. 

We now advance to a branch of the subject on which our suff* 
gestions will perhaps excite more surprise, and be viewed with 
greater repugnance than what has been already said on the sub- 
ject of canonries. If our suggestions should seem inexpedient or 
impracticable, we have nothing further to say ; but it seems that 
in the present exigencies of uie Ghurch, nothing should be left 
untried to make her resources available to the utmost, for the 
promotion of her most vital interests. 

The provision for that large increase in the episcopal body, 
which the Ghurch agrees to be necessary, is a question of great 

Practical importance, and of some difficulty. Different plans 
ave been proposed for the purpose of providing incomes for the 
new bishops, and amongst otners, it has neen suggested frequently, 
that the deans of cathedral and collegiate churches might be 
consecrated bishops, and become suffi*agans of the diocesan 
bishop. This plan would undoubtedly provide means of support 
for bishops ; but it has the disadvantage, first, of supplying tnem 
with an inadequate endowment ; for 10002. per annum is, with 
our present feelings, an insufficient income. Secondly, it labours 
under the more serious disadvantage of compelling the appoint- 
ment of sujrapans only ; for diocesan bishops ought not to reside 
in a diocese different m)m their own. 
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in future be, as their predecesaon were for a thousand years, the 
heads of their respective chapters, becoming, in fact, the deans of 
their own cathedrals. Ii 

The effect of this plan, if there were no obstacle to its beinff 
realized, would be to add to the eipiscopal income about 29,000^ 
per annum, and to place at the disposal of the bishops the resi^ 
dence houses of the deaneries for their own future residences, 
unless they should prefer to occupy their episcopal palaces, those 
palaces being situated near the cathedral. We believe tiiati 
excluding the sees of Canterbury, Oxford, and Durham, which^ 
from their peculiar circumstances, could not enter into the pro* 
posed arrangement, there are not more than seven of the English 
sees, the residence houses of which are so remote from the cathe* 
dral as to render it impossible for the bishops of those dioceses to 
combine the duties of dean with those of bishop. In these seven 
cases we should be very glad to see the episcopal residence imxm^ 
ferred to the deanery houses ; and, generally speaking, there 
would be a considerable advantage in exchanging the present 
palaces for the deanery houses, because the latter are smted to 
more moderate incomes than the former ; and if the episcopate 
is to be enlarged to any considerable extent, it will be impossible to 
maintain the present scale of incomes allotted to the episcopal sees. 

It may be felt, perhaps, Uiat an inconvenience would anse from 
the proposed junction of the offices of dean and bishop, in case of 
the vacancy of the see, when the number of the chapter might be 
so small that it might have difficulties in proceeding to an election 
of a new bishop, liut this difficulty might, we think, be obviated 
by acting on clause 20 in the Act 3 and 4 Victoria, c. 113, which 
provides that a plan may, at any time, be laid before the Ecdesias* 
tical Commissioners by the chapters of cathedral and collegiate 
churches, for removing the suspension from canonries, by annexing 
to them some benefice in the patronage of the chapter or bishop* 
Under the power here given, a sufficient number of canonries 
might be revived and endowed with parochial benefices, so as to 
remove all difficulty in the case of a vacancy in the see. Anc| 
there is also a power reserved in the Act for making and altering 
statutes of cathedrals, which would enable any arrangements to 
be made in reference to such revived canonries as might be deemed 
expedient or necessary. 

The proposal which we have made has the advantage, first, of 
promoting the residence of bishops at their sees, at the head of 
their clergy, and thus restoring the ancient organization of the 
Church ; secondly, it has the advantage of being entirely in har- 
mony with the practice of the Church, whicn has permitted 
deaneries to be held with bishoprics and with parochial ^i^fgx- 
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retain nearly half the archdeaconnr of Lincoln. The southern 
part ought to have a new see at Stamford or Boston ; and the 
archdeaconry of Stow, and the northern part of the archdeaconry 
of Lincoln, ought to have a new see at Gainsborough. The arch* 
deaconry of Nottingham would require a new see at Southwell. 

In the diocese of London, a new see ought to be founded at 
Westminster, to take charge of part of Westminster, Southwark, 
and Surrey. 

In the diocese of Norwich, two additional sees ought to be 
founded in Norfolk, at Yarmouth and Walsingham ; and one in 
Suffolk, at Ipswich. 

From the diociese of Oxford, Berkshire ought to be detached, 
and ought to form the diocese of Windsor; Buckingham also 
ought to be a new diocese. 

In the diocese of Peterborough, the archdeaconry of Leicester 
ought to be a distinct diocese and see. 

in the present diocese of Rochester, there ought to be bishops of 
Ck)lchester, Chelmsford, and St. Albania ; the see of Bochest^ 
being restored to its ancient jurisdiction in Kent. 

The diocese of Salisbui^ should be divided, and thecountyof Dor* 
set constitute a distinct bishopric, the see to be placed at Slierbome* 

In the diocese of Winch^ter the Channel Islands ought to be 
provided with a bishop of Jersey, besides the separation of 
Surrey as already mentioned. 

In the diocese of Worcester a new bishopric ought to be formed 
at Birmingham and Coventry for Warwickshire. 

The see of Carlisle might remain unaltered. 

The see of Chester should be divided into those of Chester, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Lancaster. 

The county of Northumberland should be detached from Durham, 
and become a distinct diocese, under the see of Newcastle and 
Hexham. 

The archdeaconry of Craven in the diocese of Bipon ought to 
become a diocese, vnth a see at Halifax and Leeds. 

The archdeaconry of the East Biding, and that of Cleveland, 
ought to be new dioceses, under the Bishops of Beverley and 
Whitby. 

Thus the addition we propose amounts to thirty-one new sees, 
which would raise the whole number of episcopal sees in England 
and Wales to fifty-six, besides the bishoprics of Jersey and of 
Sodor and Man. 

It now remains to be considered what means can be provided 
for the support of these bishops. The bishopric of the Channel 
Islands would be competently endowed by annexing to it the 
deanery of Jersey ; so that mty-six sees remain to be grovldfi^^ ^ 
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episcopal sees as far as possibls^ with a view to the spiritual 
benefit of the Church. 

Should it be necessary, however, to provide larger incomes for 
the episcopal sees than those we have mentioiied, there can be no 
difficulty in finding them. In the Hew bishoprics it would be 
very easy to make parochial benefices aasisi in the endowment of 
the episcopal sees ; and this arrangement would have the advan-^ 
tagc of providing residsnces as well as incomes. We mention 
some cases as pointing out what resources are at the command of 
the Church. The crown could probably obtain the patronage of 
such benefices by exchange of advowsons. 

Bedfordshire: Luton, 1350/. Brecon: Llangattook, 112SJ. 
Buckinghamshire: Hambledon, 1154/. OarmcaU: St. Columb 
Major, 1515;. Derby: Eckington, 1595;.; Wingfield, 1200;. 
Dorset: Gillingham, ISIS/. Durham: Stanhope, 4848/. Ensmz 
High Ongar, 1282/.; Stanford Biven, 1107/. Hertford: Had- 
ham, 1621 ;.; Hatfield, 2097/.; Whethampstead, 1356/. Lai^ 
cashire: Croston, 1050/.; Halsall, 305H. ; Lancaster, 1709/.; 
Rochdale, 1730/. Leicester: Loughborough, 1848/. Lincoln: 
OranUiam, 1006/. ; Tydd St. Mary, IIGO/.; WiUoughby, 1150/. 
Norfolk : North Creake, 1077/. ; Feltwell, 1207/. ; Rockland^ 
1022/.; Upwell, 3855/.; Walsoken, 1586/.; Walpole, 1259/. 
Northumberland: Morpeth, 1611/. Nottingham: Gedling, 1075/L; 
Plumptre, 1113/.; Warsop, 1020/. Oxford: Witney, 1 290/. 
/Salop: Edgmund, 2600/.; Hodnet, 1884/.; Middle, 1003/.; 
Wem, 17671; Whittington, 1224/. Warwick: SoUhuIl, 1455/. 
York: Halifax, 1678/.; Kirklington, 1034/.; Sheffield, 1285/. ; 
3pofibrth, 1538/.; Wensley, 1357/. 

We cannot doubt that means might be found for obtaining 
a sufficient amount of parochial benefices, eligibly situated, to 
aid in the adequate endownient of the new biwoprics ; and the 
Church would assuredly offer no objection to such an arrange- 
ment. 

We cannot afford space to enter at length on the subject of 
chapters for the new episcopal sees. We should think that chap* 
ters might easily be formed by assigning parochial benefices m 
the diocese, either in the gift of the crown or the bishop, ss an 
endowment of the canonries ; and as the office of the chapters 
would consist of scarcely any thin^ except that Of electing the 
bishop, there could be no burden imposed on the dergy by their 
institution. 

. There is one other subject of some importance— the patronage 
to be placed at the disposal of the new bishops. Here again, we 
tliink that the existing chapters might very fairly contribute their 
aid. We have suggested that the minor canonri^ should b% 
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would have to consent to reduce the incomes of their sees for 
the future. The crown would have to resign the patronage of 
deaneries, though it would be in some degree recompensed by the 
erection of new bishoprics. The chapters would have to relinquish 
the greater portion of their patronage, and to assume permanently 
parochial functions. Their members in future would be less 
wealthy, if not more laborious. Ganonries would not be so much 
sought for by the aristocracy as they now are. The Church, 
again, would have to contribute more frequently to the general 
object of her own extension than she now does. Is it too much 
to hope, that in the Church of England there would be found 
a general willingness to make such sacrifices as are essential 
to the promotion of the Christian cause! Can the Church 
prosper without such a spirit of self-sacrifice! Can she pros- 
per without a sufficient number of chief pastors to super- 
intend her concerns and to stimulate her energies! Can 
she prosper without a large addition to her inferior clergy, 
in the populous cities and towns of the kingdom ! Can she, m 
fine, afford, or safely permit, the continuance of any sinecure offices 
whatever^ where millions on millions of her children are living 
without any sense of religion, and are left to become the prey of 
Romanists and Dissenters ! Does it not behove her to put forth 
her utmost energies to regain the ground which she has lost, and 
to maintain her position as the National Church, at a period 
when jncredible exertions are beinff made by her opponents to 
wrest from her the care of the people of this country ! Humanly 
speaking, the salvation of the Church depends on her maintaining 
her hold over the masses of the population. Let Romanism or 
dissent really obtain the ascendancy, in point of numbers, and the 
whole endowments of the Church would be endangered. Look 
at the bitter hostility arrayed against her — the renewed demands 
for her reform in various ways — ^her internal divisions, and the 
exhaustion of her means of extension* See the excessive jealousy 
at the institution of new bishops, on pretence of the great need 
for additional parochial clergy ; and then say whether it is not 
incumbent on the Church to combine the enlargement of the 
episcopate with the reduction of the incomes of its members ; 
with the abolition of all sinecures, and the devotion of all the 
Church's property to making provision for the cure of souls. We 
feel assured that the only course now to be pursued is a bold and 
an open course. Let the wants of the Church be fully stated ; 
let them be reiterated ; let them be brought forward by the 
heads of the Church and the prelates, in such a shape that there 
can be no doubt of the real state of the case. If the hierarchy 
approve of a division of the dioceses, they will lose no opportunity 
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Catholic Europe. In a few years their hierarchy ia England has 
been doubled: it is now about to be further increased, with a 
prospect of future augmentation to an indefinite extent. It will 
now, to all intents and purposes, become a rival hierarchy to our 
own. It will be hereafter taken into connexion with goyemment 
for various reasons, and the Church of England will be put in a 
position altogether different from what has hitherto been the 
case. As in Ireland, the Church will have the precedence, but 
her prelates will not stand alone as they have hitherto done. 
Small as is the number of Romanists in England, they derive 
importance from their connexion with Ireland. 

We therefore call on the Church of England to adopt meaiureB 
commensurate to the crisis, and to the perils by which she is 
encompassed. In times of an ordinary character it is unneces- 
sary to develop measures of a large and comprehensive deserip- 
tion ; but in extraordinary times it is indispensable to resort to 
extraordinary measures. To add a hundred or two of clergy, and 
a bishop or two, to our present numbers, would be merely a drop 
in the ocean. It should only be a subject of nain and self- 
reproach to the Church, if such were the limit of her hopes. A 
Christian Church ought not to be without means for her exten- 
sion. If she be in earnest in the cause, means will be found. 
Let the Church feel that there is real hope of providing for the 
spiritual wants of all her members, and we do not doubt for a 
moment that funds will be supplied. The Queen^s letter would 
be, in case of necessity, responaed to regularly each quarter ; and 
the funds for Church extension would be amply sufficient for all 
the demands that could be made upon them. Let the clergy do 
their duty to the Church, and the supply will not fall short, even 
if times of general distress and pressure should come on. Those 
who give wUl give on principles which will ensure the continuance 
and increase of thdr contributions. 
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never have cared to become acquainted with Dr. Hengstenberff^s 
Christology, had it not been for the preface of the translator. In 
case, therefore, any of our readers should find themselves similarly 
affected upon reading the title as copied above, we will present 
them with an extract from the preface, which may perhaps induce 
them (like ourselves) to change their determination; and for 
which, if it has this efiect, we feel sure they will thank us : 

** I have long been persuaded that the manner in which the so-called 
study of sacred prophecy is conducted in England is not only a disgrace 
to the clergy, but a grievous injury to the Church ; threatening to sub- 
stitute a wild, superficial, detrimental theology, in the place of that 
sober and severe, that deep and earnest, but lowly wisdom, which the 
formularies of the Church embody, and which, I am sure, the true doc** 
trine of the cross involves. The loosest reasoning, nay, the mere sem- 
blance of the forms of reasoning ; the slightest analogy, the most for- 
tuitous coincidences • • . though each rival system can boast of as 
many and as curious ... are now thought sufficient foundations for 
huge structiires, all sure to deceive many by their £Eur fronts and sym- 
metrical arrangements, and equally sure to fall In ift few years for 



ever." 



In these words we are much mistaken if the reader fail to 
recognize a just description of the great majority of works "on 
prophecy which (to say nothing of earlier times) have inundated 
the world during the last half century — from the first " Calendar^ 
of Mr. Faber down to Mr. Elliott'^s latest " Apocalypse.'' We 
must say, that we look upon their method of dealing with the 
prophetical portions of the Word of God as irreverential at least 
in appearance, and unphilosophical in fact. The work before us, 
continues Mr. Arnold, 

" appeared to me • . • admirably suited to be a corrective of * this 
perverse method.' Here we have the. pattern of an investigation 
founded upon distinct principles; of the most scrupulous, laborious, 
and minute examination of the very letter of the text, combined with 
an honest endeavour to make the analogy of Scripture an important 
rule of interpretation, and with an anxiety to trace from the text, thus 
carefully considered, the meaning that it really conveys. The reve- 
rential and pious spirit of its author appears on every page ; and I, for 
my own part, am convinced of the general soundness of his principles 
of prophetic interpretation, which are nearly those of our countryman, 
John Smith, the friend of Bishop Patrick and Cudworth, as explained in 
his ' Select Discourses,' to which Dr. Hengstenberg acknowledges his 
obligations," — pp. iii. iv. 

But it is time that we pass to the work itself. It is divided 
into three chapters. The first of these is occupied with ^^ Preli- 
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cessive age ; for the woman in the primal promise was the type of 
the Church just as Adam was of Christ, '* the figure of Him who 
was to come" (compare Rom. v. 14 with Ephes. v. 23, and Gen. 
ii. 24 with Eph. v. 30 — 32) : a truth whicn Hooker hinted at, 
when he wrote that '* the Church is in Christ, as Eve was in 
Adam. . . . God made Eve of the rib of Adam. And his Church 
He frameth out of the very flesh, the very wounded and bleed- 
ing side of the Son of man." 

Our author thus vindicates the Messianic interpretation of 
Gen. xlix. 10. He writes : — 

'* The promises which were first made to his fathers, and were after- 
wards delivered to Jacob himself, embraced two objects,— first, a nume- 
rous posterity, and their settlement in the land of Canaan ; and secondly, 
the blessings which, through them, should be conferred upon all nations. 
How can it well be supposed that Jacob, when delivering over these 
promises to his sons, should stop short at their first object! .... Is 
it not fjEur more likely that, as before among the sons of Abraham and 
Isaac, so here also among the sons of Jacob, the individual should be 
pointed out, who according to the will of Ood was to be the inheritor 
of this promise, which was continually assuming a more definite form ?" 
—§72. 

For the much-disputed appellative Shiloh, the Professor pre- 
fers the interpretation of peacemaJcer ; and he renders the whole 
passage: — 

'* The sceptre shall not depart firom Judah, nor the lawgiver from 
between his feet [t. e, from Him '], until the peacemaker comes, and 
Him shall the nations obey." 

And then follows an explanation of one of the most difficult 
passages in all Scripture, — a passage which has exercised the 
mgenuity of philologists and historians, to make the event 
(which must be past — in part at least) to harmonize in any toler- 
able degree with the prediction : — 

'* The meaning of this language (writes Dr. Hengstenberg), according 
to most of the interpreters, is, that the tribe of Judah should not cease 
to subsist as a people, and have a government of their own, until Mes- 
siah came ; that then, however, it should lose its dominion. 

" We, however, (he continues) believe the following to be its true 
meaning : — Judah shall not cease to exist as a tribe, nor lose its supe-* 
riority, until it shall be exalted to higher honour and glory through the 
great Redeemer, who shall spring from it, and whom not only the Jews, 
but all the nations of the earth shall obey." 

Of an explanation so totally opposite to any with which we 

' We have printed this exactly as we find it^ though it is manifeetly a clerical 
error for Iwm, 
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and it has yet to be fulfilled. Secondly, the other tribes have 
long since ceased to have a separate national existence, and Judah 
lias given of her name indiscriminately to all her brethren. And 
as the throne of David was to last for ever, and consequently does 
last, albeit not with its pristine visibility ; and as '^ the remnant 
according to the election of grace" is still God's people, for "God 
hath not cast away his people which he foreknew, and so all Israel 
shall be saved ; as it is written. There shall come out of Sion the 
Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob f ' so we 
conceive that Judah may very well be said still to subsist, though 
scattered among the nations, a bye-word and a reproach, shorn of 
her power, and denuded of her privileges. And lastlv, the silence 
of the patriarch with regard to any inten*uption which might take 

|)lace in the visible manifestation of the Judaic sceptre and the 
awgiver''s rule, — whether that interruption should be confined to 
seventy years' duration, or should extend over not less than 1900 
years, — we conceive that the diflSculty which might seem to arise 
from this is removed by a simple reference to a peculiarity which 
our author has enunciated in his chapter on the nature of pro- 
phecy, as resulting from the condition of ecstasy in which the true 
prophets of God were, while actually uttering their " dark say- 
ings'' under the influence of the Holy Spirit. The peculiar qua- 
lity to which we refer is, that the prophets never " brought 
forward in each place the whole compass of their doctrine ;" they 
never "described the events of which they speak in all their 
connexions and relations!''' They " uttered on every occasion 
merely what was communicated to the internal perception ; and 
that only was communicated which was suited to the existing 
condition of things." Thus, while one prophet will describe a 
Messiah in ghry^ another prophetr— or the same one at another 
time — will depict a suffering Messiah. Thus, again, " Jeremiah 
connects the conversion of the first-fruits of the Jews with their 
general conversion expected in future times, and omits to mention 
the intermediate rejection of the greater part." (§ 222.) 

We have dwelt so long upon the prophetic announcement of 
the dying patriarch, that we must hasten on to the latter portions 
of the volume before us, merely remarking, en passant^ that the 
opinion of the author touching the non-messianic reference of 
Balaam's prophecy, he has (as we learn from Mr. Arnold's pre- 
face) seen cause to recall in a subsequent work. 

There is a class of Psalms which, it is well known, present a 
difficulty in their interpretation ; those, namely, which contain, 
besides certain special descriptions fulfilled only in the histoir of 
Christ, general representations which seem better to suit a pious 
and suffering Israelite than the Messiah. The consequence has 
been, that, m order to get over the diflBculty, a certa\xv ^rfas^X ^ 
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frequently exposed. The former method is that which found 
most favour in the earlier ages, and whose claims have been lately 
revived by a few able champions. But there is a danger attaching 
to this, as to other matters — the danger of runmng into one 
extreme by way of avoiding the opposite : and on this danser we 
apprehend that they split, who take up with the one of these 
modes of interpretation (whichsoever it be) to the entire ex- 
clusion of the other. For our own part, we folly recognize the 
justice of Dr. Todd'*s remark, as a general rule, viz., ** tlmt as all 
those prophecies, whose accomplishment is undoubted, have been 
accomplished literally, so we should look for as literal a folfilment 
of the things which shall be hereafter '/^ Bat then (as Professor 
Hengstenberg aptly remarks) 

" this' rule must be applied with caution, and be preceded by a careful 
examination of the system of doctrine in the New Testament. It has 
manifestly been misapplied in various ways. For instance, by those 
who, entirely mistaking the reality which lies at the foundation of the 
figure, wish to interpret spiritually all prophecies which relate to the 
prosperous external condition of the kingdom of God, under the pretext 
that the kingdom of Christ is spiritual ; a pretext founded on [an] 
overlooking [of] the distinction between the kingdom of grace and the 
kingdom of glory, which latter, according to the New Testament, as 
well as the Old, is to be established on earth." — $ 245. 

We must, then, learn to discriminate between the imagery and 
what it was designed to r^resent ; and the learned professor has 
furnished us with several ^' marks'*^ for this purpose. For want of 
such marks we have known persons much puzzled by many things 
in the prophetical books; and by none more so than by the 
frequent intimations (at the head of which, for their circum- 
stantiality, may be placed the last eight chapters of Ezekiel) of 
a rebuUding of the temple * in the last times. But one of the 
professor'^s ''marks'*^ is sufficient to show the untenable nature 
of an hypothesis such as that noted below, founded on a too ser- 
vile attachment to the ^' literal ^ plan of interpretation. It is 
this : — We are sometimes 

" compelled (he writes) to have recourse to a metaphorieal sense, or 
' we should' make the prophets directly contradict themtelvei." 

* Todd's Donellan Lectures, M.Dcccxxxtiii. p. 4. 

* In ft book entitled ** A Connected View of some of the Scriptural Eyidenco of 
the Redeemer's Speedy Personal Return," by one James Begg ^the third edition of 
which was published in 1831), a whole chapter is devoted to this point, in which it 
is seriously argued that a material temple is one day to be erected, with an altar 
^ckereon humt-offeringt and iiMa<-o^«riii^~'* bullocks," quoting Ps. li. 19, shall again 
smoke daily to the glory of God I Nay, even Mr. Faber himself (in a ciuious 
passage in his '* Sacred Calendar of Prophecy," voL iii. p. 475,) seems ** not dis- 
inclined " to this view. 
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With this we must take our leave of Professor Hengstenberg 
for the present. We trust that, should this abridged translation 
reach a second edition, the editor will carefully revise it, as we 
have detected several errors of typography in respect of textual 
references, which is always so puzzling. We would likewise 
suggest that some system be adopted in the numbering of the 
various divisions and subdivisions of the arguments. Mr. Arnold 
will easily perceive to what we allude, when we request him to 
compare the figures in brackets at the commencement of the 
230th, 233rd, and 247th sections. We very much approve the 
principle of distinguishing the members of an argument ; and we 
regret that a want of due attention to some fixed system has 
rather defeated than assisted the editor''s object. This by the 
way, however. We cannot conclude without tendering our 
hearty thanks to Mr. Arnold for having brought this work before 
the British student in so convenient, and, generally, accurate a 
form ; and, without pledging ourselves to an agreement with the 
learned author in every particular, we do unhesitatingly commend 
his Ghristology to the attention of all students of prophecy. 



II. — 1. The Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels. By An- 
drews Norton, late Professor of Sacred History^ Harvard 
University. In 2 Vols. Second Edition. London : Chapman. 

2. An Exposition of the Apocalypse. By David N. Lord. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 

We have coupled these works together, because they afford some 
insight into the present state of feeling and principle amongst the 
descendants of the *' Pilgrim Fathers.^^ Frofessor Norton is, 
evidently, one of that class of old-fashioned Unitarians, who 
retain their Unitarianism as a dogma, and .vill not advance one 
step beyond the heterodoxy of the last century. They are wholly 
left behind by the march of rationalism, and their tone has ac- 
cordingly become mild and gentle as regards the maintenance of 
orthodoxy, while they look with extreme and undisguised aversion 
on those more adventurous spirits who have carried on their prin- 
ciples to the denial of revelation. The Unitarian has become 
petrified while in a state of transition to absolute infidelity ; and 
while his principles lead him to follow the course of rationalism, 
his feeling would rather impel him to an alliance with orthodoxy, 
could the pride of his reason submit to the yoke of faith. 

Professor Norton^s work consists of two volumes, which might, 
we think, have been advantageously limited to one ; for the greater 
part of the discussion in the second volume refers to the opinions 
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Mr. Norton is of opinion that " there is nothing of novelty or 
boldness"^ in such views ; that they are merely giving form and 
voice to a sentiment, common among a large class of intelligent per- 
sons. Accordingly, he proceeds in the quietest way to set the autho- 
rity of the Old Testament wholly aside. And why does he do so 2 
Because it contains statements at variance with our present know- 
ledge on physical science, as he avers ; because it does not commend 
itself to the philosopher, or the man of science, as devoid of diffi- 
culties. 13ut how easy would it be to turn his line of argument 
against the remainder of revelation, i. e, against the Gospels them- 
selves ; and how can those who admit the argument in the one case, 
deny it in the other? The *' genuineness of the Gospels^^ would 
speedily be demolished by such objections as this writer allows to 
weigh against the Old Testament. 

Mr. Norton is altogether indifferent to the doctrine which pre- 
vailed on this subject, as he admits, amongst the early Christians. 
There can be no doubt of their firm belief in the genuineness, and 
the truth, and the inspiration of the Hebrew Scriptures. Their 
convictions were every wit as firm on the genuineness of the Gos- 
pels ; and yet Mr. Norton avails himself readily of a testimony in 
the one case which he rejects in the other. After quoting the 
early Fathers extensively, in proof of the genuineness of the Gos- 
pels, he proceeds thus : — 

" In estimating the weight of evidence which has thus far been adduced 
for the genuineness of the Gospels, we must keep In mind, what has not 
always been sufficiently attended to, that it is not the testimony of cer- 
tain individuals alone on which we rely, important as their testimony 
might be. Those writers speak for a whole community, every member 
of which had the strongest reasons for ascertaining the correctness of his 
faith respecting the authenticity, and consequently, the genuineness of 
the Gospels. We quote the Christian Fathers, not chiefly to prove their 
individual belief, but in evidence of the belief of the community to which 
they belonged." — vol. i. p. 96. 

This is repeated again and again, as if the professor had made a 
great point. One would suppose that with such views he would 
nave admitted the weight of the testimony of the Church in sup- 
port of the chief articles of the Catholic &ith ; but no I As soon 
as we come to such matters, the professor turns round, and 
" throws the Fathers overboard.'* He holds, that a thinking man 
must find himself in *' a small minority,^ when he comes to con- 
sider the doctrines of Christianity. The errors of the Gnostics 
were not greater than those of a large majority of the professed 
disciples of Christ. 

" The faith of the whole Christian world for two centuries before the 
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which goes so far beyond him in its extravagance, that he dwindles 
down into a sort of modification of orthodoxy, and is left behind 
by the march of intellect. It is evident that he feels this keenly. 
Now let us turn to our second American publication. This 
exposition of the Apocidypse, which appears to adopt all the 
general principles of exposition expounded by Mede, Newton, 
Faber, Elliott, &c., deauces from them a set of conclusions 
which, if they be correct, certainly throw a new light on the 
prophecies of the New Testament. Mr. Lord is the ^' Pastorini^^ 
of dissent, or rather of opposition to all Christian communions. 
We confess that we have not perused the whole of his large, and 
closely-printed, and elaborately annotated volume ; but we have 
seen quite enough to perceive that his lucubrations will not find 
favour with English interpreters of prophecy generally. As a 
specimen of his views, we select the following passage from his 
exposition of the ** second seal,^ 

*' The agents whom the symbol denotes are teachers, therefore, of the 
Church* To slay one another with the sword being to destroy by vio- 
lence — as the counterpart of the natural life is the spiritual — to destroy 
each other's spiritual life by violence, is to sentence to an exclusion 
from salvation by what is deemed an authoritative act ; and, in a still 
higher sense, to compel one another, by the power of their office, to 
embrace an apostate religion, by which they naturally and necessarily 
perish. 

'' What class, then, of teachers and rulers is there in the Church, in 
whose agency these peculiarities meet ? — a usurpation of powers which 
Christ has not authorized ; an interruption thereby of reh'gious peace 
from the earth, and, finally, a compulsion of men to apostasy, in order 
to confirm and perpetuate that usurpation. 

" All these are conspicuous characteristics of diocesan bishops f espe- 
cially of the Asiatic, African, Greek, and Latin Churches." — ^pp. 75, 76* 

The author argues with much pinns that episcopacy is only 
an institution of the second century ; and then remarks on the 
*^ usurpation^ of authority by the bishops — their errors, divisions, 
and persecutions ; and, after painting in very dark colours the 
crimes of the order of diocesan bishops in former ages, he con- 
tends that the English hierarchv since the Beformation comes 
under the same condemnation — ^that the Church of England * 

** is yet among the guiltiest of usurpers and tyrants* Her crown is 
sullied, her stole is purpled with the blood of multitudes of the wit- 
nesses of Ood whom she has wantonly slain ; and thence, like her per- 
secuting sisters, she is ere long to be struck by avenging justice from 
her throne." — ^p. 94. 

We cannot afford space for any more extracts from this te^^^ 
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6. Sermons, By William Nicholson, ilf.il., UxU Master -of 
Magdalen Hospital^ Winehester, ^e. London: Bivingtons* 

1847. 

1. Of Archdeacon Manning^s sermons it is needless to speak. 
His talents are too widely appreciated, that his book should 
require a helping hand from reviewers ; and his reputation for 
orthodoxy ana originality of illustration is too well grounded ifi 
demand at the hands of the public censor the stamp of approba- 
tion for each particular work. We will only say that Volume IIL 
is quite worthy to stand beside its elder brethren. 

2. Mr. Professor Garbetf^s sermons present, at first opening, 
a curious contrast with the preceding volume. The Archdeacon s 
— all simplicity, left to speak for itself, and win its way by its own 
intrinsic excellence : the Professor'^s — ^ushered into notice by four 
prefatory pages, recommending to your notice all the five excel- 
lencies (for he has numbered them) which characterize his per- 
formance, set forth and garnished with plentv of italics and notes 
of admiration. Mr. G.'*s protestantism is undoubted ; it is 
therefore no matter of surprise that he rejoices to parade the 
^^ five points!'^ Excellency No. 2, he informs us, is, that "the 
topics of which these discourses treat, though not numerous, yet 
touch the innermost depths and mysteries of revelation and of the 
human spirit !^.^ And then he goes on to say, that ** to shun 
them is usually the practice in ordinary congregations^ We 
know not what may be the cast of congregation or of clergy 
with which Mr. Garbett is most familiar ; but there is no one 
subject in his two volumes which we have not heard treated of 
over and over again in the churches which we have had the good 
fortune to attend. Indeed, we should be inclined to call them 
rather commonplace subjects. Such, likewise, is the view we 
take of the manner in which they are handled. There does not 
appear to us to be aught that calls for special remark in these 
volumes. They are well enough. If we were called upon to par* 
ticularize any, it would be the first in Volume II., on the Per- 
sonality of God. 

S. Mr. Laing^s character is well known to all who have had 
any acquaintance, during late years, with the Middlesex Hospital, 
or the St. Ann^s Society, as an energetic, conscientious clergy- 
man. His sermons profess to have " resulted from daily expe- 
rience C and we think that some of them bear marks of having 
done so. The ninth, or Hezekiahy is an example, from the tex^ 
" Isaiah said. Take a lump of figs, and thev took and laid it on 
the boil, and he recovered ^^ a sermon ^n the duty of employing 
human means in reliance on Divine hdp. No doubt tb^89 ^'f^^ 
courses proved useful to tiiose who heisa ibem. . ^j^^ 
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of the cross on his way to Calvary ; piercing the very heavens with that 
cry of unutterable despair ; bowing languishingly, at last dying ; and 
then say, All this He did for me. In the extremity of his woe, I find 
the seeds and the earnest of my everlasting joy. 

" Turn then for a moment again to the text, and, keeping this truth 
in your minds, remember the solemn words, * Every one that is of the 
truth, heareth my voice.' We all know whether we are hearing the 
voice of Christ. Or, if we have any misgivings, can any say that it is not 
of transcendent importance that we should at once ascertain it? Try to 
do so this very day. In the hall of judgment, along the blood- streaked 
road that led to Calvary, beneath the branching arms of the blessed 
cross, try, try earnestly to acknowledge with the deep emphasis of a 
holy allegiance, that He who hangs thereon is your King, your Lord, 
your God. 

'' Not that we should confine these thoughts to any special occasion, 
or connect them with the recollections of any particular day ^ ; they 
should always be present with us when we think of royalty. Whether 
that thought be brought very near to us, as it is by the services of this 
day, or whether we muse on it as that form of power which seems to have 
the strongest sanction and impress of Divinity, under all views it is 
alike edifying and impressive. Let it be our business to look through 
the shadows of power which pass over us in this world, to that which is 
the substance and the reality. All power is from on high. ' The 
powers that be are ordained of God.' By Him, and by Him alone, 
kings or queens rule and reign. All their authority is derivative ; all 
their glory but a refiection of his. When I look on a king, I contem- 
plate a type of Christ ; it is the highest character of a king, that he is 
so. When I bow before my earthly sovereign, I acknowledge the 
sovereignty of Christ, which is thrown as a mantle, for a brief period, 
over the shoulders of a fellow-creature. When I pay my debt of loy- 
alty to my Queen, I consecrate that loyalty by the thought of Him to 
whom alone all real homage is rightfully done. When I celebrate 
the accession of an earthly sovereign, I cast my thoughts forward — 
happy, thrice happy day — to his accession, who shall be crowned with 
many crowns, and enjoy a throne which is as the days of heaven, that 
has no limit either in extent or duration. I anticipate the day when the 
prophecy delivered so long ago shall be to the very letter ftdfiUed, 
« Behold a King ! ' "—pp. 76—79. 

Thoughts like these come very opportunely now, and we 
commend them to the attention of sucn among us as, having 
bustled through their '' season^^ in this great metropolis of fashion, 
are now immersed in the ** little daily pleasures, or gratifying 
their ^' desire for what is great^ in the splendid hospitality of 
their country mansions. Mr. Kennawav aedicates his volume 
" to the congregation of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, as a sacred 

> This sermon appears to have been adapted to the Queen's acoessioD. 
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importance. We allude to the publications on ecdeiuolo^^ 
which are continually multiplying, and many of which are distm- 
guished by a taste and a beauty of illustration which can scarcely 
be rivalled in any other class of pubUcations. England has 
decidedly taken the lead in the science of ecclesiology, and is 
likely to retain it too ; for the study is promoted by^ an organiza- 
tion which is on so large a scale as, we believe, is not m any 
degree rivalled on the continent ; and church-building is carried 
on to a far greater extent in England than in any other country. 

J3ut, independently of the c^l for accurate information and 
taste as regards the erection of new churches, the restoration 
and repair of old ones exacts a thorough acquaintance with the 
principles of ecclesiology, and in this is mcluded some knowledge 
of the uses of the various parts of churches. It is not to be 
denied that many persons have written on these subjects in 
a hasty and inconsiderate manner, and have attempted to force 
their theories on the public in a way which savours of presumption 
at least; but the knowledge of the first principles of the science of 
church architecture has gradually become pretty generally dif- 
fused amongst the clei^, and we shall be saved in future from 
those outrageous violations of taste and decency which were, a 
few years since, unconsciously perpetrated. 

The publication which we have named first on our list is one 
of very considerable interest and value. Its illustrations, com- 
prising coi)ies of all the best monumental brasses in England, are 
very beautifully executed, and will prove instructive not only to 
the ecclesiologist, who wishes to decipher the age of such brasses 
as he may meet with, but also to the antiquarian, in the curious 
series of representations which they contain of the dresses of the 
middle ages. The brasses, as our readers are probably aware^ 
are not traceable to a greater antiquity than the beginning of the 
thirteenth century ; but the great majority of examples of good 
brasses are of much later date. The splendour of many of mese 
is very great. We can scarcely expect that this kind of fune- 
ral memorial will a^^ain come much mto use, but the publication 
before us will suppw a series of beautiful models. 

We select the following passage as bearing on the interest and 
uses of the study :— 

" It is because of their vivid representation of the loog-dead denizens 
of ages past, — because from generation to generation they bring before 
us, in all points as they were in life, the prince, the noble, the lady, the 
kniglit, the citizen, and the ecclesiastic, — the mail-clad warriors who 
first made Acre a name famous in the annals of British prowess, — ' the 
victors of Cressy and PoicUers, the knights of Agincourt,' the chief- 
tains of the rival roses, the royal Edwards and Henrys, the chivalrou^^^ 
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broad masses of stiff colouring, hard outlines, and vivid contrasts of 
light and shade. A group sculptured in bas-relief, would, for example, 
afford an excellent model for a glass painter, on account of its want of 
apparent depth, and the means taken to counteract, as far as possible, 
this cause of indistinctness, the simplicity of the composition namely, 
and the sharp lights and broad shadows of the figures. The landscape 
background might indeed be almost directly copied in a glass-painting.*' 
—p. 241. 

The author thinks that a glass-paintinff is not to be estimated 
merely by its brilliancy and beauty of colouring, independently of 
its pictorial qualities, as in this case, pattern glass-pamtings must 
be always preferred to picture glass-paintings. In order to render 
available the translucent quality of the glaas, it is recommended 
that the mosaic system of glass-painting be adopted, in preference 
to the enamel, or the mosaic enamel system, as afibrding greater 
strength of colour and brilliancy. The oinque-cento glass is re- 
ferred to as a proof of the superiority of this style to eidier of the 
others. The objection against the mosaic system, which is founded 
on the supposed harshness of outline, where a separate piece of 
glass is employed for each colour of the picture, is met by observ- 
mg that still greater difficulties and objections present themselves, 
when, as in the other styles, the picture is cut into rectangular 
panes, or divided into large pieces by metal work. It is remarked, 
that the metallic frame-work of an earlv Enfflish medallion window, 
decidedly improves the effect of the glass, by rendering the main 
divisions of tne design more distinct. 

Having established the position that the mosaic is the only true sys- 
tem of glass-painting, theauthor proceeds toexamine howiarthefour 
ancient styles of glass-painting' can be employed in modem work. 
The result of this examination is, that for the present at least, the 
early English and decorated styles must be discontinued; and that, 
though the perpendicular and cinque-cento s^les may be followed 
with more or less success, it is desirable that a new and inde- 
pendent style should be adopted. The merits of the styles when 
proposed for practical application, depend on a compliance with 
two conditions. First, the possibility of exactly imitating the 
proposed style ; and, secondly, its appropriateness to the build- 
ing for which it is designed. Now the general eflect of a glass- 
painting depends quite as much on the quality of its materi^, as 
on the mode of working them; so that in order to produce an exact 
imitation of the old glass-paintings, we must have the same mate- 
rials as those of which they were made. 

'* But the modem material is identical, or nearly so, only with the 
glass of the first half of the sixteenth century, and is essentially differ- 
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may be represented. There seem to be objections to the use 
of figures in glass, as there are to that of statues or images in 
the interior or exterior of our sacred edifices. 

The third volume which we have mentioned at the head of this 
article, affords evidence of the success which has attended the 
institution of the Exeter Architectural Society. It is probably 
known to our readers, that the excellent Bishop Medley took an 
active part in organizing this Society, and in tne earlier parts of 
its career. We have sJready had, on more than one occasion, to 
express our sense of the viJue of the papers comprised in the 
Transactions of this Society. The Quarterly Report contains a 
description of two churches, near and at Exeter, which have been 
recently erected, but one of which remains unfinished for want of 
sufficient means. The Report of the Visiting Committee is parti- 
cularly interesting ; and we should be glad to see such visitations 
take place in all parts of the country, for the clergy would fre- 
quently derive much assistance and encouragement in the work of 
church restoration from communicating with persons well qualified 
to advise them. The engravings accompanymg this volume com- 
prise several coloured representations of decorated windows in 
Exeter cathedral, and are very beautifully executed. 



VIII. — 1. The Pasior in Ms Closet ; or a Help to ike Devotions of 
the Clergy, By the Bev. John Armstrong, B,A,f Vicar of 
Tidenham. Oxford: Parker. 

2. Enchiridion Juvenile^ <$*(?. Bathonise : S. Sims. 

Those who are acquainted with Mr. Armstrong's Sermons on 
the Festivals will readily acknowledge his fitness Tor the composi- 
tion of such a work as he here offers to his fellow-labourers. 
From what we have seen of this little volume we can most 
cordially recommend it as a manual of devotions to the clergy. 
They will find in it the expression of all those wants and feelings, 
and the remembrance of all those duties, which their high and 
sacred calling demands. There are prayers or meditations (for 
they comprise both characters) for every day of the week, besides 

ireneral devotions. We have derived much edification from this 
ittle manual. 

The " Enchiridion Juvenile '^ is a collection of religious rules 
and devotions for young persons, in the Latin language, and is 
borrowed, with some alterations, from Neumayr''s " Methodus 
Vitse Ghristianse.^' The arrangement of this pleasing manual is 
such as to impress its principal moral lessons clearly and forcibly 
on the mind. The prayers which are at the conclusion, are 
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speaking in her holy apostles. To the hishop alone, the ' watching for 
their souls' was given : he alone was (so to say) the 'parish priest,' 
having the sole spiritual ' cure.* To him, having indeed no earthly 
lands, or legally secured possession for the Church, the Christian people 
sent their offerings, which * they laid by on the first day of the week ; ' 
and he gave alms to Christ's poor, and supported his presbyters. All 
the sacred jurisdiction of the society of Christians, in each place, was 
thus administered by the bishop, acting often in council, but at times 
also delegating authority to others for special works. The sacraments 
were to be administered in the Church as far as possible by the bishop 
himself. . . . Behold then, ere we pass on to far other times, a bishop 
of the second and third centuries 1 He is the ruler, the parish priest, 
the confessor and adviser of all the Christians within his reach ; whose 
names he knows, and whose families he baptizes, whose sins he corrects, 
whose sorrows he shares, whose missionary teachers he pays, to whose 
wants, if they are poor, he ministers, from the common fund in his 
charge." — pp. 28 — 80. 

Mr. Irons then traces the institution of the paroehial system, 
as dioceses became too large for the care of the bishops ana pres- 
byters of the city, and the gradual alteration in the episcopal 
duties which ensued. And he remarks on the contrast between 
the bishop in primitive times, when he was the centre, soul, and 
life of the Christian system, and the bishop of the present day, 
when bishoprics have become large enough to be provinces, with 
archbishops at the head. AH holy bishops, he observes, have for 
ages bewailed, as Bishop Wilson did, the difficulty of restoring 
discipline or enforcing the canons of the Church. And the reason 
of this is, the enormous size of modern dioceses, which render 
the bishop'^s influence altogether unknown to three persons out of 
four. The task, in fact, assigned to each prelate, however good 
he may be, is as impossible for him to fulfil as that which is in- 
trusted to the presbyters under him. 

" If any one pretends that the Christian hierarchy was intended by 
its Divine Founder to terminate in being one large bishopric on earth, 
embracing one whole mass of baptized, unsuperintended souls, he is 
asserting what the papists, practically at least, also assert ; and making 
every bishop little more than we make the presbyter, — viz., the dele^ 
gate of a higher earthly power. But for us, who believe that episcopacy 
is a reality, it remains that we cease not to strive to make it feu as 
such, and brought home as such, to every member of Christ. This can 
only be achieved by such a multiplication of dioceses as never yet 
entered the scheme of any Church reformer of this age."— pp. 48, 44. 

The writer of this work is one of those who deeply feel the 
defects of discipline in the Church, and the want of communication 
between the people and their ministers. He draws a painful pip- 
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for assuredly there seems little prospect of the truth being with- 
out firm and determined defenders and advocates. We should 
be most inclined to fear if we saw any spirit of discontent or of 
despondency invading the defenders of the truth ; and we trust 
that the Church will feel the value of their aid, and that they 
will be rewarded b]^ a confidence and approbation, which they 
have merited by patient continuance in well-doing, and by faithful 
and undeviating adherence to sound principle, amidst the fluc- 
tuations of party and of the opinions of the day. In these davs 
it behoves the Church to rally around her as many as possible, 
amongst her sons, who have evinced a spirit of fidelity and of 
attachment to her doctrines. To repel men otherwise merito- 
rious for slight errors, would be a very mistaken course. 



X. — Paradise of the Christian Saulj enriched vnth ehaieest delights 
of varied piety. By J. W. Hobst. Adapted to the use of the 
English Church. London: Bums. 1847. 

The Paradise of the Christian Soul forms another, we hope the 
concluding, volume of a series of devotional works by Bomanists, 
which, it IS well known, Dr. Pusey has for some time past been 
translating and *^ adapting^ — as he says — ^^ to the use of the 
English Church.'*^ We Imve two objections to make to this 
^^ series.''^ First, we object to the books themselves; secondly, 
we object to the principle. 

Our notions do not quite accord with Dr. Pusey^s as to the 
manner in which he has performed his task of adaptation. A 
comparison with the originals of Avrillon, Surin, and Horst, 
would show that he has done much in this line ; but we wish he 
had done more. The volumes are not 8u£5ciently Anglican for 
us ; i. e. to meet our views of what devotional books ought to be, 
intended for the use of members of our reformed branch of the 
Church. It were an ungracious office to pick holes in a labour of 
love (such as all Dr. Pusey^s works are), and it were an useless 
task to occupy the time of our readers by an enumeration of the 
little points which ofiend us in this translation of Horst. We 
will, tnerefore, merely direct attention to one or two, and pass on. 
Part I. chapter iv., is headed '^ Bosary, Oblations, and Daily 
Exercises to the most Holy Trinity ;^' and after reciting the first 
four petitions of the litany, we find the following rubric : — 



" Then the rosary is said in three divisions of ten. At the begin- 
ning of each ten, or at the three larger beads of the rosary, the Lord's 
Prayer is said, and the angelic hymn from Revel, vii. • • • At each of 
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cause, from the circumstances of our times, they often know not where 
to find it. ... In a word, he wished both to supply wants which he 
knew to exist, and to save persons from the temptation of seeking out 
of the Church, where God had placed them, what might be supplied to 
them within her." 

Now all this is very affectionate and kind ; but what does it 
all mean! It means (at least to our apprehension) in plain 
English, that there are persons in our Church possessed with a 
certain morbid restlessness of devotion, a yearning after some 
high-wrought fervour of religion, which they have pictured to 
themselves. This cannot be other than an unwholesome, a dis- 
eased state of religious feeling. How does Dr. Pusey deal with 
this ! Does he try to correct it, to cure it i He mdulges it. 
He tells such persons that their own Church is unable to supply 
their wants; ne confesses that piety has been of growth too 
stunted upon reformed soil, to have afforded food for such souls 
as theirs. This is the practical interpretation of the republication 
of these Bomanist divines ; and we need hardly observe how 
highly undeserved a stigma it casts upon our Church. But we 
hold that it does more uian this : it carries, no doubt, a very fair 
and considerate appearance to prepare a diet suited to the patienfs 
wants, in order that the hearty appetite and strong digestion of 
the healthy labourer shall not be put off with the light food of 
the child. But (as has been already said) toe do not believe the 
^' souls,^ for whom these works are intended, to be in a healthy 
state ; and we hold it to be most unwise thus to cater for them. 
Let us state the truth boldly : these persons have a secret longing 
and leaning towards the Church of Rome; and to cure this, he 
helps them to devotional works borrowed from that very Church ! 
He appears to us (we speak, of course, of the apparent result, 
and not of the Doctors intentions and motives) to anticipate 
their longings ; to pass by the Church which ought, and surely 
could, correct their wanderings ; he thus gives them to taste how 
sweet the produce of the fonbidden tree, even in this mangled 
form ; he " brings them on their way C and then wonders and 
laments if they " follow on ^ to satiate the appetite which he has 
whetted ; and, by no difficult transition, in place of the rosaries 
and salutations, the addresses to the cross, and prayers for the 
departed, to which he has inured them, they substitute worship 
of the saints and adoration of the crucifix M Alas! alas! 
liow clearly does all this bespeak what so many other acts and 

^ How much more wholesome the adyice which Mr. Keble ODce proffered to 
Dr. Arnold, — to cure himself ** not by the physic of reading and controversy, but 
by the dUt of holy Jiviii^."— Mutanda mntentur. 
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against the Reverend Canon of Ghristchurch. We shall anxiously 
watch and liope for a redemption of the pledges herein implied. 
In conclusion, we beg Dr. Pusey to believe, that in making the 
remarks to which we have given utterance above, we have been 
influenced solely by a sense of duty — as guardians of the public 

!)ress, — ^which constrains us to prefer the general good to individual 
eelings. 



XI. — A History of the Holy Eastern Church. The PairiarchaU 
of Alexandria. By the Rev. John Mason Neale, M.A.^ 
Warden of SackviUe CollegSy East Grinsted. In 2 vols. Lon- 
don : Masters. 

A HISTORY of the Alexandrian Church is a great undertaking, 
comprising as it does, not only the history of the most important 
controversies of ancient times, but that of the Greek and the 
Monophysite communions in later ages, even to the present day. 
We own that we had our misgivings, on opening these volumes, 
that we should not find in them the fair spirit of criticism, or the 
research, which such a work undoubtedly requires. We have, 
however, been agreeably disappointed. Tne work is really a very 
respectable addition to our ecclesiastical histories. It ooes not, 
as may be supposed from its size, abound in unnecessary details, 
or digressions, but plainly and straightforwardly tells its story ; 
and we are bound to say, that its style is unambitious and clear, 
its arrangement good, and the amount of research displayed 
most creditable to the author. Mr. Neale writes, as he tells us, 
^^ not as a member of the Roman, not as a member of the English 
Church ; but as far as may be, with oriental views, feeling, and 
even, perhaps, prepossessions.^ The work is dedicated to a 
prelate whose titles are probably new to the majority of our 
readers. " To his Holiness, Artemius, by Divine mercy Pope 
and Patriarch of Alexandria, Libya, Pentapolis, and all tne 
preaching of St. Mark, and (Ecumenical Judge.^ It is lament- 
able to reflect, that this spiritual representation of St. Mark the 
Evangelist, and of St. Atnanasius the Great, stands alone at the 
head of the Egyptian Church, being in fact the only bishop of 
the Catholic Church in that great Patriarchate which was once 
ruled by one hundred bishops. 

Will the time ever come, when England or Italy shall present 
the same picture of desolation ! Orthodox Christianity in Egypt, 
is, indeed, something of the past. The Coptic or Monophysite 
heresy still remains, and with a regular succession of patriarchs 
and bishops. It is far more numerous and flourishing tbm tluiti^^_ 
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'' The death of iU founder formed a crisis in Wetleyan Methodism. 
While he lived, he was a bond of union both to the preachers and to all 
the societies ; but whether their unity could be preserved when hit 
personal influence was no longer felt, was a question of very difficult 
solution, concerning which there were great searchings of heart in many 
quarters. If the * Deed of Declaration ' could be acted upon, so that 
the governing power, which that instrument created, should be gene* 
rally acknowledged, there could be no just ground of painful apprehen- 
sion ; but if these objects could not be gained, the breaking up of the 
connexion was inevitable." — The Centenary of Wesley an Methodism^ by 
Thomas Jackson^ President of the Conference f pp. 224, 225. 

The " Deed of Declaration"*' here referred to is the deed 
executed by John Wesley in the year 1784, by which he ap- 
pointed for the supreme government of the connexion after his 
death one hundred preachers, named by him, who should consti- 
tute the '' conference,'*' with power to fill up vacancies in their 
own body from time to time. To this assembly, despotic in its 
origin and irresponsible in its character, the whole connexion is 
in legal bondage ; for to them it belongs to appoint from year to 
year the preachers who shall officiate in the different Methodist 
chapels ; and, as one of the conditions of the trust under which 
those chapels are held by the local trustees, is, that the preachers 
so appointed shall have the free use and benefit of them for the 
purposes of public worship, the right of the conference over these 
chapels may at any time be enforced in a court of law, as was 
done successfully in the famous Chancery suit instituted against 
the ecclesiastical authorities of the connexion by Dr. Warren in 
the year 1835. 

" The first attempt," Mr. Jackson continues, *' to set aside the * Deed 
of Declaration,' and, by necessary consequence, to subvert the itinerant 
ministry which Mr. Wesley had instituted, was made by a body of 
trustees of chapels, who claimed the right of appointing the preachers 
to their respective pulpits. This scheme was resisted, and came to 
nought. Had it succeeded, the Methodist societies would at once have 
been converted into independent churches; the regular exchange of 
preachers would necessarily have ceased ; and the plans of Mr. Wesley 
would have been only matters of history. 

'' The next attempt was made by certain persons, of democratic prin- 
ciples, but of very limited views, who contended for the introduction 
into the conference, as members of that body, of men whom the * Deed 
of Declaration ' never contemplated. This plan was also resisted, as 
being directly ruinous in its tendency. Had it been adopted, the con- 
ference, as constituted by Mr. Wesley, would have had no existence ; 
and no. other body could have legally performed its prescribed func<^ 
tions. Another body could have had no just authority either to appoint 
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|(iy oi iiie preachers and people in that eventful age 
(Ifiist in their adherence to the true Wesleyan princi- 

lod, the * Deed of Declaration' was their sheet-anchor in 
s been of equal advantage in more modern times ; and 

jilts will probably be as lasting as the world, according 
author." — Jackson's Centenary^ pp. 225 — 227. 

^cription of President Jackson, which is fully 
deed itself, and by the proceedings of the con- 
tiiat this ^^ Deed of Declaration'*^ is, in fact, 
of Methodism. The power given by it, both 
worship and over the officiating ministers, is 
[mcr are held upon trust, subject to the confer- 
are dependent, not only for their ministerial 
their sphere of action from year to year, upon 
Ic same conference. And this all-powerful body 
yhe majority may at any time cashier any meni- 
nce, or depose and excommunicate any minister 
|iich to the conference might seem fit and neces- 
are filled up by the election of the remaining num- 
[undred ; and although the custom is, to fill up 
four vacancies in order of seniority, and to 
[rs who have travelled fourteen years and up- 
one of their own number to the fourth vacancy, 
ttions of the despotic principle of sdf-eiection 
d, nor can they be introduced into it. They are 
by the conference, which may at any time be 
|kcd ; and upon any occasion on which the con- 
to assert the plenitude of its powers, accord- 
p the connexion at large has no alternative but 
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the slightest symptom of insubordination, the conference has it 
in its power to say, *' Very well ; in that case we shall withdraw 
your minister, and shut up your chapel ; you shall either do as 
we bid you, or you shall cease to be Metliodists^"^ It must be an 
extreme ease, therefore, that shall induce any effectual resistance 
to -be made to the will of the conference in any given locality-: 
the idea of such resistance in the body at large is almost incon- 
ceivable ; especially as communications of any kind between mal- 
contents in oifferent localities are prohibited under the severest 
penalties. Nothing can be more characteristic of despotism, ex- 
cept it were the " composition ^ and the irresponsible power of the 
conference itself, than the limitations by which even the exercise of 
the right of ** memorializing^^ the conference, the only right left 
to the members of the connexion, is circumscribed. This feature 
of the Methodist constitution is too remarkable, not to be made 
known in its details. The only opportunity of expressing any 
wish for alteration of any kind, occurs once in every year, when 
the safety-valve of the system is opened, or rather the offer of 
opening it made, for one moment. 

** After the final close of the June quarterly meeting [of each circuit] 
in every year, the superintendent [who is the nominee of the con- 
ference] shall detain the circuit stewards, and all the society stewards 
.... and shall ascertain from them, whether there really exists, in 
thai circuitf a general or considerable dissatisfaction with any of our 
existing rules, or a prevalent and earnest desire for the enactment of 
any new and additional regulations. If it be the opinion of a majority 
of the persons so consulted, or even of any considerable proportion of 
them, that the wish for alteration is strong and extensive, and, moreover, 
that the matter is clearly of such importance as to justify the calling 
of a special circuit meeting, in order to consider the propriety of 
sending a memorial to the conference on the subject, then, and in 
every such case, the superintendent is hereby directed and required 
to summon • • . such special circuit meeting." — Chrindrod's Compendium^ 
p. 162. 

Under these regulations, the character of which is, in a great 
measure, discretionary, and the discretion vested in the nominee 
and representative of the conference, a " special circuit meeting'' 
is not likely to be a matter of frequent occurrence ; but, supposing 
the existence of a desire for refonn sufficiently strong to bring 
about this meeting, let us see what its powers are : — 

"At such meeting, any member thereof may propose for consideration 
• • . the propriety of memorializing the conference respecting the re- 
peal or alteration of any of our existing laws, or of the enactment of 
any additional rules. Such memorial, ff approved by a majority of the 



... ^...» ,ic*>&, uut Sincere and unsuspecting persons 
their partisans had acquired a previous influence, 
lines have ultimately failed ; they and their families 
\c bitter lij to regret such ill-advised steps,** — Wesley an 
hn Retrospect; a sermon^ by Edmund Grindrod, p. 17. 
thirty years," says the same Grindrod, writing in the 
Introduction to his Compendium, " our general polity 
|l beyond all parallel in any previous period; the 
[itions have been made to our code, whilst all our 
been sacredly guarded and preserved • • • . During 
ilation bears intrinsic evidence of being the produce 
mind: other parties may have contributed original 
[endations, — but it is obvious that one master^kand 
m has framed the great majority of the ads of our 
many minor regulations dispersed throughout our 
invaluable system of finance, particularly in the 
contingent fund, the entire constitution of the 
of the Theological Institution, and of our Sunday 
|d by the same honoured minister." — Grindrod* s 
[iction, pp. xiv — xvi. 

:he testimony of Thomas Jackson, who desig- 
)d minister/' whose " master-hand^ is so ob- 
ju the Methodist legislation of the last gene- 
?st advocate of the true Wesleyan system f^ — 

continues, '* upon this subject would be impro- 
'iNo is still 'living, and long may he live as an 
If the connexion ! It is, however, bare justice to 
le than to any other man since the death of Mr, 
]ist body indebted for carrying out its principles 

1 for facing its various institutions upon a perma- 
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no higher ambition, than to be the only figure among cyphers ;^ 
they call him a ^' notorious trickster,^ an '^ ecclesiastical Lord 
Brougham.^ The most dire provocation which Dr. Bunting gave 
to the unruly spirits in the connexion, and to some who stood 
high enough to place their claims to power in rivalry with his 
own, — that which brought the stability of the connexion into the 
greatest jeopaidy, andnltimately was the means of consolidating it 
most completely, through the legal judgments pronounced in Dr. 
Warren^s Chancery suit, which arose indirectly out of this matter, 
— was the scheme for the establishment of a Theological Institu- 
tion advanced by Dr. Bunting in the year 1833, and carried into 
effect in the year 1835. From Dr. Warretfs pamphlet, published 
on that occasion, and the answers to it by Cubitt and Crowther, 
it plainly appears, on one hand, that the projected institution was 
calculated, as well as intended, to effect a material change in the 
character of the Wesleyan ministry, and, on the other hand, that 
to this change no exceptions were taken by Dr. Warren, tiU he 
found that the institution was to be monopolized by Dr. Bunting, 
and himself excluded from its management. Nothing short of 
the fact that the preachers in the conference were, according to 
the expression of one of the objectors, " led captive by the pre- 
sident at his will,"*^ can account for the adoption of the scheme, in 
spite of the strong elements of opposition which naturally existed 
against it among the preachers. The following passage, taken 
from the fourth of a series of " Letters to Local Preachers," will 
be more instructive than any thing we could pen, as to the formi- 
dable nature of that opposition in a community constituted as the 
Wesleyan body is : — 

** Is it to be supposed that they [the senior preachers] can have a 
real wish for an institution that, if it succeed, will infallibly make some 
youths really superior, and make many more think themselves superior, 
to men of threescore ? How they will like chopping logric with lite- 
rary puppies, I will not inquire. But to be really over- topped and 
over-shadowed byaHoxton breed of spiritual * admirable Crichtons'— 
will this be agreeable to flesh and blood ? Will ' superintendents of 
thirty years' standing,' so long the absolute monarchs of the tea-table- 
will they be content to have young whipper-snappers, fresh from col- 
lege, perhaps only at home during the vacation, appealed to, in their 
presence, for the settlement of knotty points of criticism and contro- 
versy ? Will they not rue the day when they unwittingly lent them- 
selves to the establishment of an institution which will upset the pre- 
stige of a grave countenance, a solemn and deliberate elocution, and an 
arm-chair? Have they well considered what is to be taught in this 
Theological Institution ? Let them read again the long list of learned 
items. Let them bear in mind that all these languages, and all these 
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"3. The elements of biblical cridcism ; the beet methods of eriti- 
cally studying the Scriptures ; the rules and principles to be observed' 
in their interpretation ; Hebrew, Greek, and Roman antiquities ; and 
the outlines of ecclesiastical history. 

'* 4. The most useful methods of direct preparation for the pulpiif 
and general instructions for the composition and acceptable delivery of 
sermons. 

" 5. Such instruction in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, at 
may enable the students to read and study the Sacred Scriptures in 
their original tongues, and prepare them for the successful pursuit of 
further classical and biblical knowledge, when they shall be called into 
circuits or missions. This branch of instruction may, however, be 
wholly omitted, at the discretion of the officers of the institution, if, on 
examining the student at his first admission, or subsequently, they shall 
deem it most expedient to confine his attention to the English and 
theological classes. 

" That the care and assistance of this institution shall be extended 
also to those candidates for the Christian ministry who cannot be 
received into the institution-house; for which purpose they shall be 
regarded as non-resident students. The object of this care and assists 
ance shall be to direct them in the prosecution of their literary and 
theological studies ; to aid them in the purchase of suitable books, 
according to a list to be prepared for that purpose ; and to make provi- 
sion for their regular annual examination by one of the officers of the 
institution, assisted by such person or persons as the conference may 
appoint, in reference to the studies which shall have been enjoined*" — 
Grindrod*s Compendium, pp. 227 — 229. 

Upon this plan an institntion-honse was established for abont 
thirty students at Hoxton; in 1838, the establishment y^is 
transferred to a larger house at Stoke Newington; and in 1839 
a sum of 27,500^. was appropriated from the centenary fund for 
the erection of a splendid mstitution-house at Bicnmond, in 
Surrey, and the formation of a branch establishment for the 
north, at Didsbnry, near Manchester. Besides the tutors, there 
is a governor, " specially charged with the oversight of the Chris- 
tian character and conduct of tne students,^ who is " also expected 
to instruct them in the general economy and discipline of Wes- 
I^n Methodism, and the nature and duties of the pastoral 
office.*" There is, moreover, in each of the two branches, a 
^^ house sob-coomiittee'" and a '^ weekly board*^ The wlM>le 
institution, inchiding both branches, is *' placed under a president 
and a committee of management :^ the power of the president is 
indicated rather than defined ; he '* exercises a watchful oversiffhi 
of aR its proceedings, and an affectionate care for all its m« 
terests^;'" lastly, the president is — Dr. Jabez Bunting. 

* See Orindrotrt Compendium, pp. 2S0 — 236 pasnm. 
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of the institution is, however, not the only 
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inspiration of this thought he had hardly set 
'itution going, before lie proposed, in the 
Jinningham in 1836, of which he was the 
tion of the rite of imposition of hands in 
inisters. This was altogether a new thing 
Vith the exception of a few preachers irre- 
|ias been before noted, by John Wesley, in 
T ^' ordained ministers,^ on the plea that he 
Ice between the presbyterate and the epis- 
dist preachers were all laymen, admitted 
[irst on trial, and afterguards into full con- 
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Ties which float about in the Methodist Bystem, plentiful 
the fact that in the traveetie of ^ The form and manner 
)nsecratinff of bishops, priests and deacons," appended 
he Methodists, with other occasional serrices," an edition 
» lies before us, " The form and manner of ordaining of 
[orm of ordaining a superintendent," — the firm conrietioa 
In the authority of Lord King's ** Account of the Primi- 
I saw good to entertain, that ** bishops and presbytera 
composition, or rather mutilatioD, of this service is ex- 
\y name of the office which is the subject of it, is pain- 
I possible. In the Collect instead of ^ all bishops, the 
;ad *<all the ministers and pastors of thy Church," 
•al, to avoid the nDnearancc of n Rnooinl mort»^Q;u*.^"«.. 
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a kind of ordination was occaaionally used ; but even for this the 
special permission of the conference had in each instance to be 
obtained. In accordance with this original character of the 
Methodist ministers as lay preachers, the use of gowns and bands, 
and the assumption of the title ^^ reverend,^ were forbidden, and 
that under pain of exclusion from the connexion '• The former 
was subsequently permitted in exceptional cases, to be determined 
by the conference ; and the title ^^ reverend ^* was assumed, by a 
vote of conference, if we mistake not, as far back as the year 
1821. But, although both in regard to these externals, and in 
regard to the irregular administration of the sacraments, and 
especially of the Holy Communion, in many of the chapels, the 
Wesleyan ministers had gradually assimilateid themselves to other 
dissenting ministers, assuming the functions, titles, and dress of 
the clergy, still the general body of Methodist preachers employed 
on the home circuits were, avowedly and by rule, unordained 
men; and Dr. Bunting himself, on the occasion of his intro- 
ducing the subject to the couference at Birmingham, had to 
acknowledge '' that he had not himself been ordained by the 
imposition of hands.**^ Notwithstanding this palpable anomaly of 
the proposal, the conference assented to it almost unanimously. 
The discussion which took place on this occasion, and of which 
a condensed report appeared at the time in the ^' Watchman ^^ 
newspaper \ is extremely curious, and illustrative, as, on the one 
hand, of the inconsistency of Metliodism, so, on the other hand, of 
its lofty and unwarrantable pretensions. Throughout, the imposi- 
tion of hands was spoken of as nothing more than '* a scriptural 
circumstance,^ which it was not expedient to omit any longer ^n 
the admission of their ministers into full connexion. Dr. Bun- 
ting, in his introductory remarks, characterized it as *' a practice of 
Divine authority, and of great antiquity, which was observed by 
the Universal Church, and tended to raise the character of the 
Christian ministry.*' He volunteered a disclaimer of his having 
any '' intention, scheme, or plan,'" in mentioning the subject now, 
as he had done eight years before. He did not consider the 
imposition of hands *' essential to the validity of ordination,*** but 
as ^^ a scriptural circumstance, the responsibility of omitting 

* See *'M\nvU9 of Several Convenatiant beticeen the Rev, John Weslet, A, 31., and 
tksjn^eaehen in connexion wUh Atm, conUuning the form of diteipline ettabluhed among 
the preaeken and people in the Meihodid Societiety* London, 1797* Reprinted fur 
the Methodist Book-room, 1840. Section xxix. 1. 

' A copy of that paper, the '' Watchman** of Wednesday, August 10, 1836, could 
not probably now be procured out of the connexion, as the publication of the report 
was at the time disapproved as an act of indiscretion. But the whole document has 
been preserved by the indefatigable editor of the ** Church Intdligencer,*' who re- 
printed it verbatim in the InteUigencer of December 29^ 1841, and January 5, 1842. 
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ion."*^ One mentioned the fact, that the Methodisf 
their present practice from the Churches of Christ a 
n argument that weighed much with him; whil 
rdially supported^' the proposition, on the groun 
)dism was now a far better thing than when he firs 
le was admitted in 1799,) ^'the plans which ha 
I had mended it."" By some the connexion of thi 
U the consolidation of Methodism into a separat 
dly avowed : *' Formerly they had had a sumcien 
leir peculiar mode of oraination, in the circumstance 
1 not consider themselves a Church, but a religioui 

in their present circumstances those reasons wori 
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that they should hold the pastoral office identical and complete.^ 
To a similar effect another observed, that '^ the times required it; 
the circumstances in which they were placed required, on their 
part, strength and unity /^ One thought, ^' if the circumstance 
(of imposition of hands) would lay the responsibilities of the office 
more weightily upon the consciences of those who were introduced 
to it, it ought to be generally adopted :^ another, that '^ the rite 
of ordination, accompanied by imposition of hands, was more im- 
pressive and more useful to the ministers so ordained, and more 
interesting to the people, than their former practice f "* a third, 
that *•*' the effect on the public mind would be most favourable/^ 
A few expressed doubt and hesitation as to whether the right 
time for it was come ; whether it would not be '^ desirable to 
wait another year.'^ Two only made the obvious logical dis« 
covery, that what was sauce for the young goslings, would be 
sauce also for the old ganders : they both, however, approved of 
the proposal to superadd ^^ the circumstance ;"" one of them 
observing, that ^' he had scarcely considered his own ordination 
complete for the want of it T^ and the other, '^ that if the impo- 
sition of hands was necessary for others, it was necessary for 
himself/** But such scruples as these were blown to atoms by the 
unanswerable eloquence of Mr. Newton, the secretary of the 
conference on the occasion in question, who '^ would say for him- 
self, that if he did not believe his own ordination, in all its 
essential parts, valid, he could not justify himself in administering 
the ordinances of the Christian Church."" There was no gain- 
saying such an argument as this ; and a resolution, moved by the 
secretary, was therefore carried, with only two dissentients, to 
the effect, '^ That the preachers who are this year to be publicly 
admitted into full connexion, shall be ordained by imposition of 
hands ; that this shall be our standing rule and usage in future 
years ; and that any rule of a contrary nature which may be in 
existence, shall be, and is hereby, rescinded'."" 

The only objection which no one thought of, was the palpable 
objection, that Dr. Bunting the president, Mr. Atterton the ex- 
president, and Mr. Newton the secretary, having none of them 
received any gift or commission for the exercise of this high 
apostolic office, had neither ecclesiastical authority, nor spiritual 
power, to do what they pretended to do ^ So far were the mem- 
bers of the conference from discerning or even suspecting this, 

• See also " OrindrocPi Compendium,^ p. 15. 

^ The following dialogue, which the "Ckurek IntdUgencar** appenda to the 
report, ia not amiaa : — ^ Arrah, Paddy, what 'ill you and me do, if the ahip goes to 
thimbers in open aay, and neither of u? able to ahwim t" " Keep yourself asy, Avich 
•^-shure, av the worst comes to the worsts you can hould me up, an' 1*11 hould yon 
up, an' well both b« aafe.*' ... 
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. .,, eAibi, was to 1)0 reckoned " the circumsti 
eculiar juncture Dr. 13unting should fill that cha 
)lves, we do not ieel the slightest temptation 
ij)propriatene5>s of this coincidence, — if coincidene 
>re than that of the locality in which the transacti 
Considering the general cliaracter of the artie 
in Birmingham, '' such,^ says the prophetic Boul 
r, who published bis Encyclopeedia of Geography ia tl 
as, individually, appear unworthy of being namei 
knd dazzle by their magnitude, when half the worl 
lied with them ;^ we cannot but think that the oon 
d an unusual and praiseworthy degree of attentioi 
3 of type and allegory by selecting that town in 
any other, for originatmg a succession which takes 
m St. Peter, St. John, or St. Paul, but from iSt. 
>s, it was unquestionably a safer place to do the 
as to be done at all, than the City Road Chapd 
Id have been ; for had the ordination scene been 
.lose to the spot where the bones of the '^ Vene- 
repose, it would not have been in the least 
the many ghost stories with which his Journal 
added a posthumous one, by rising out of his 
y his undutiful sons, Bunting, Atterton, and New- 
ig them in that well-known strain of his, '' Oh, ye 
athan, and Abiram ! know ye not that ' no man 
r unto himself, but he tliat is called of Grod, as 
contain yourselves within your own bounds ! ^ 
ing the matter in the light in wliich the 
affected to regard it, as a mere nnoo*'— 
. tuminor unon fy^f^ '"•^•* 
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a counterfeit ordination. To our mind there is something ex* 
ceedingly awful in a man who has received no authority or com- 
mission whatever to do so, standing up as in the presence of God, 
and presuming to exercise a power, which even the imposition 
of apostolic hands did not confer in all cases, but only in those 
in which it was intended to convey with the gift also the autho* 
rity of transmission. When *^ the president gave utterance to 
these solemn words, '^ Mayest thou receive the Holy Ghost, to 
qualify thee for the office and work of a Christian minister, now 
committed unto thee by the imposition of our hands; and be 
thou a faithful dispenser of the Word of God, and of His holy 
Sacraments, in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost ! ^^ he either meant something, or he meant nothing. If 
the latter, — if he did not mean what those words express, all we 
can say is, we shudder to think that any man, but especially one 
taking upon himself the office of a minister, should presume to 
take the name of Gt)d the Holy Ghost so deliberately in vain; 
If the former, — ^if he meant what the words imply, then we ask, 
and we desire to ask reverently. Who is Dr. Bunting, that he can 
do that which Philip the Deacon — (a man on whom the Apostles 
themselves had laid their hands, a man who wrought miracles, 
who healed the sicik, and cast out devils, and who by his preach* 
ing converted the whole city of Samaria) — could not do, but, after 
baptizing his converts, left Peter and John to come down to 
Samaria, for the express purpose of doing it, because he had 
neither commission nor power to do it himself! Who is Dr. 
Bunting, that he fancies he may arrogate to himself the gift 
which even Simon the Sorcerer understood, was not to be had 
merely for the challenging of it, and therefore offered to purchase 
it with money t Does Dr. Bunting really imagine that God the 
Holy Ghost is thus at the beck and call of any man that may 
choose to originate or to consolidate a schism ! that He who is 
*' not the author of confusion, but of peace in all Churches of the 
saints,^" will bestow the gifts vouchsafed to the Church '^ for the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ," on the invocation of a ringleader 
of schism, upon the teachers and messengers of schism, whom he, 
Dr. Bunting, sees fit to send forth into the world for the subvert- 
ing of men^s souls, and the corrupting of them from the sim- 
plicity which is in Christ ! When Dr. Bunting presumes to say 
to the deluded young men who are kneeling before him, ** Take 
thou authority to preach the Word of God, and to administer 
the holy Sacraments in our congregations ! '*'* we, humble as 
we are, may surely presume to ask, Whence did Dr. Bun- 
ting get the authority which he so magnificently dispenses! 
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ins for tliose who know the unspeaKaoic vaiue 
to protest and to remonstrate, as loudly as 
he profanation. 

hat a biistard system it is ! At one end of the 
rs probation there is the beautiful, scriptural, 
) of the Church, clumsily mutilated where its 
i scbismatical communion ia too glaring even 
nsistenoy ; and what is ther^ at the other end 
f examination as unlike the sober and solemn 
Lirgy as can well be imagined, — a form which 
h high-flown notions of Christian perfection, 
ristian might well scruple to answer the que»- 
ided to novices in the work of the ministry, and 
y, novices in grace too ; and which desoenda 
lowest bcUhos of personal inquiry, unsuitable, we 
ill times for candidates to the ministry, but 
when regard is had to the lofty degree of Chris^ 
rhich the parties subjected to this inquiry are 
possessed of. But our readers shall have an 
Iging for themselves. The interrogatory com- 
Dllowing questions :— 

ely faith in Christ ? Do you enjoy a clear fiumt/ef- 
of Ood to your soul? Have you constant power 
^'ou expect to be perfected in love in this life ? Do 
ind earnestly seek it ? Are you resolved to devote 
God, and to his work ?" — Minutes of Several Con^ 
g the form of Discipline. London, 17079 sect. iii. 
dium, p. 18, 

our simplicity, have thought, that a man who 
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these questions. But lofby as is the conception which the un-r 
wary mi^ht be led to form of the character of n ministry, to the 
very novices and candidates of which such questions are put, there 
is a sudden descent, Uke that of the monkey in the paradmte ; 
for within six lines only of the former questions, we meet with 
the following inqairy, ^^ Do you take no snuif, tobacco, or drama !^ 
To ask a man whetner he carries a snuff-box, or, as the case may 
be, his paper-comet of snuff, whether he sports a pipe, or takes 
^^a drop^ now and then, we should, as a rule, have thought 
derogatory to the high office to which the examinee is supposed 
to aspire. But to ask one who is, per hypothesin^ ^' perfected in 
love," having " constant power over all sin," and " a clear mani- 
festation of the love of God to his soul," whether he be not a 
snuff-taker, a smoker, or a tippler, is an anti-climax of per- 
fectibility which altogether surpasses our comprehension. We 
ask any impartial person to compare this interrogatory of Me- 
thodism with the questions addressed to candidates m our ordina* 
tion office, and if he does not think it a plain case of 

Humano eapiti cervicem piciar equinam " &o. 

or rather, (mmnam, if it would suit the metre, we make him a 
present of the whole argument. 

There is another point, however, of this mixed ordination 
office, which we must not overlook, and in regard to which the 
two component parts are made to harmonize rather better ; the 
qualifications, namely, of the candidate in respect of Wesleyan 
orthodoxy. In the first examination this point stands thus : — 

" Do you know the Methodist plan of doctrine and discipline ? 
Have you read the * Plain Account of the Methodists?' the 'Appeals 
to Men of Reason and Religion V Do you know the Rules of the 
Society and of the Bands ? Are you determined, by the help of God, 
to keep them ?" 

Here follows the snuff, tobacco, and dram question ; after which 
the interrogatory continues : — 

' " Have you read and seriously considered the Minutes of the Con- 
ference? especially have you considered the Rules of a Helper? 
and, above all, the first, tenth, and twelfth ? and will you keep them 
for conscience sake?" — Minutes of Several Conversattans containing 
the form of Discipline, sect. iii. Grindrod's Compendium^ p. 13; 

Let us see, in the next place, how this point is handled in the 
"Ordination Service," as adapted to the peculiar wants of the 
connexion. Immediately after the question as to the sufficiency 
of Holy Scripture, we there have three questions, which, for the 
more edification of our readers, we shall give with the parallel 
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*.t».u icau Liiu iirst lour volumes ot ^Ir. 
Wesley's Sermons, and his notes on the New 
Testament, and whether you helieve that the 
system of doctrine therein contained is in ac- 
cordance with the Holy Scriptures ? 

I have also to ask you, whether you have 
read the Large Minutes, and believe that the 
general system of discipline contained therein 
is agreeable to the Holy Scriptures; and 
whether you will maintain and enforce it in 
the societies whicb shall be committed to your 
charge? 

Will you, then, give your faithful diligence 
always so to minister the doctrine and sacra- 
ments, and discipline of Christ, as the Lord 
hath commanded ?"— -Crnndrocf « Compendium^ 
pp. 16, 17. 

ight the Articles of the Church of England 
; and accordingly he reduced their number 
twenty-five, taking care to strike out among 
|ouching the three Creeds, and that which 
)milies. Look, then, at the consistency of 
|ecks of his followers, who could not bear the 
Articles and two books of Homilies in one 
size, by way of articles of belief and terms 
[lect, and by no means portable library, of 
|s a catalogue :— 

it of the Methodists, 
[len of Beason and Religion, 
the Society. 
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on the principle of " the Bible, and nothing but the Bible/' and 
reviling in the most uncompromising terms any thing upon 
which they can by any perversion of language fix the ugly name 
" tradition T' W hat would be said of the Church, if she were to 
impose such a burden of tradition upon her ministers ! But the 
traditions of John Wesley may be imposed to any extent. His 
followers, who strain at the gnat of the compendious Church 
test, greedily swallow the camel of the voluminous test of 
Methodism. 

To have a test of orthodoxy, however, is one thing, and to 
have an orthodox test quite another thing. And on inquiry it 
will be found, that whatever the Methodists may profess as to 
their doctrinal agreement with the Church of England, they are 
far, very far, from being sound in the faith. Indeed, the very 
fact of four volumes of Sermons, and an edition of the New Tes- 
tament with Notes, by an individual, however eminent, of the 
eighteenth century, being put in the place of the ancient Catholic 
safeguards of truth, and of the Articles of faith of that Church 
of which he was, and, in profession at least, continued to be, a 
member, is of itself sufficient to raise an unfavourable presump- 
tion as to the soundness of the doctrines which he propagated 
among his followers. In order to appreciate the full weight 
which attaches to this substitution of John Wesley's Sermons 
and Notes for all other doctrinal standards, it should be clearly 
understood, that in reality none of the formularies of faith of the 
Church are of any authority in the Wesleyan body. Even those 
which are retained in the Wesleyan edition of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, are no where recognized as standards of faith, they 
are not so much as mentioned in the examinations and other 
preliminaries to the admission of ministers. They stand upon 
the same footing as the entire Liturgy ; that is, they are optional, 
or worse than optional, throughout the connexion. According 
to the statements of both the liturgical and the anti-liturgicd 
party, the Liturgy is held in much contempt by the majority, 
even in those places where it is used in the chapels ; it being the 
common practice for a part of the congregation not to make 
their appearance till after the Liturgy, when the extemporaneous 
prayers and the preaching commence. Except, therefore, that 
they are bound up with " the Sunday Service,'' even the frag- 
ments of our Articles retained by John Wesley have no existence 
among the Wesleyans, much less do they constitute their rule of 
faith. 

No less significant than this fact, is the positive rejection by 
John Wesley of two of the Creeds and fourteen of the Articles ; 
and a variety of mutilations and alterations in those which are 
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t ill tin's place ; and the si)reatl of it in 
cially anionp: the l<»cal pivachcrs, was at 
I lolls alarm to the orthodox party. There 
on record, on this subject, according to 
nationalism is extensively at work in the 
give it as we find it in a tract entitled 
which is a reprint of an article in the 
r August, 1846. It is there stated, that 
irmerly a Wesleyan minister, and now a 
Coventry, gave it as his opinion at a recent 
"ian Association, that Unitarianism would 
ecessions from the Wesleyan body; and 
assigned for entertaining tnat expectation, 



Q which he rested his opinion was, the peculiar 
sm in raising up a body of local teachers in 
There was thus formed a strong body of 
3n every Sabbath-day to occupy the pulpit In 
y were thinking men, so far as matters of reli* 
nd there was no other sect in the kingdom 
y of men, habituated to re/Uet on subjects of 
disposed to look upon Methodists as an igno- 
he could tell them, that so far as his own 
vet knew a Methodist circuit where there was 
ected with the local preachers abU to read the 
original.''* 

t at its full value, the reader must remcm- 
ining is a dangerous thing,^ and that there 
Id and sweeping that that of the fifro who 
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'* Theifefore," he continued, " he thought that he was right in saying, 
that Unitarianism, when it could get hold among such a body of men as 
this, was more likely to spread among them, than in any other class of 
the Christian community.** — Methodism as it is. Fifth edition. Lon* 
don, 1847. p. 21» 

Of the actual existence of this evil in the connexion, and that 
to such an extent as to call for an authoritative check upon it 
from the conference, we have further and still more authentic 
proof in the following Minute adopted by the conference of the 
year 1827:— 

'* It is also the acknowledged rights and, under existing circumstances* 
the indispemable duty^ of the president of the conference, for the time 
being, to examine particularly upon the doctrine of the Eternal Son- 
ship of our Lord Jesus Christ, as it is stated by Mr. Wesley, especially 
in bis notes upon the first chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, every 
preacher proposed to be admitted into full connexion, and to require 
an explicit and unreserved declaration of his assent to it, as a truth 
revealed in the inspired oracles." — Grindrod^t Compendium^ p. 14* 

In connexion with this subject it deserves to be noted, that 
both the Nicene and the Athanasian Greeds are wholly omitted 
from the Wesleyan Prayel*-book, and that in the second Article 
the words, '^ Begotten from everlasting of the Father,^^ are ex- 
punged. The same article also betrays the fiirther unsoundness 
of Wesleyan doctrine on the point of our blessed Lord^s huma^ 
nity ; for after the clause ^^ took man''s nature in the womb of 
the blessed Virgin,^ the words ^^ of her substance'^ are cancelled \ 
and that this omission is designed, is apparent from a similat 
omission in the " Proper Preface^^ for Christmas-day, in which after 
the clause ** whd by the operation of the Holy Ghost was made 
vety man,^^ the words " of the substance of the Virgin Mary his 
mother ^^ are again left out ; all which agrees with the definition 
of Christ^s commg in the flesh, in the Wesleyan Catechism : — 

" The Son of God came into the world by assuming the body which 
God had prepared for him, and was bom of a woman." — The Cate* 
chismi of the fVeslepan Methodists^ compiled and published by order rf 
the CoTiferencet Koi tl. Appendix, sect. 2, q. 2. 

In thd same way the '' going down of Christ into hell ^ is 
wholly kept out df sight : the Article on the subject is suppressed 
altogether ; the Cat^hism, No. II. sect. 4, q. o, in enumerating 
the difibrent pointti of Christ^s humiliation, speaks of " his being 
buried, and continuing under the power of death for a time^^^ but 
is wholly silent as to his descent into hell ; and the Catechism 
No. II., Appendix, • Adct* Si goes no further than his burial in 
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..vo v^icuu: >\ liiie John Wesley thus rejected < 
lirect testimony of Holy Scripture on a point that 
Ijeheved in the Cluirch, he ventured upon man} 
ments respecting the invisible world, being rather t 
intrude into those things which he had not seen ; 
manner in the Catechisms published by order of 
ice, there are, — on the nature of paradise, of hell and 
le condition of fallen angels, and on the state of the s 
1, — many statements which, in the dogmatical form i 
are couched, are extremely hazardous, some positive 
I, and others decidedly apocryphal, 
at baptism and regeneration are kept widely apart, a 
ntly the doctrinal statements respecting either c 
defective and unsatisfactory, is no more than m 
ted from such a quarter : the Article, the Catechism, i 
mal offices, have all undergone abundant mutilat 
them down to the standard of Wesleyan unbelief 
of baptismal regeneration ; nor are the statements ct 
e other sacrament much more satisfactory. And 
;ted with this is the extreme unsoundness touohii 
tion of man^s nature by sin, and the possibility 
ng in this life a state of absolute spiritual perfection 
freed from all sin. The curtailment of Article IX. 
I is characteristic of this point : the statement tha 
steth alway contrary to the spirit,^^ that 'therefore i 
born into this world, it deserveth God^s wrath and i 
s wholly cut away ; * and so is the clause follow 
b is said that *^ this infection of nature doth remai 
that are regenerated.**' On the contrary, the doct 
sanctification,'' or "thp cfnf/. ^r u- 
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bodies of Christians, is too palpable not to be acknowledged by 
themselves. The following extract from a sermon, by one of their 
standard divines, will suffice to give our readers an idea how 
this and other collateral points of peculiarly Wesleyan doctrine 
are handled : — 

'* Zeal for the doctrine of present and innmediate remission of sint, 
by faith in the atonement, and of the direct witness of the Spirit as 
the privilege of all believers, has distinguished us ; but not a few of our 
people are living without the actual enjoyment of these spiritual blessings, 
A considerable portion of one very interesting class among us, the 
children of Methodist families, I fear, stop short of this state of grace : 
they are moral in their conduct, amiable in their disposition and man- 
ners, attentive to divine ordinances, warmly attached to our system » 
respectful and affectionate to their ministers ; but they do not restlessly 
aspire to all that comfort and purity which would result from knowing, 
that God, for Christ's sake, has blotted out their sins, and daily walking 
in the unclouded light of his countenance. We earnestly contend thai it 
is the privilege of all believers to be * sanctified wholly^* in the present 
life, and preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord ; but, com- 
paratively, how few of us [Qtf. any ?] clearly experience or habitually «x- 
emplify that exalted attainment. Pious persons of other denomina- 
tions expect to be purified from all sin, and made meet for heaven in the 
article of death ; we hold, that we may enjoy and manifest * perfect love* 
amid the busy scenes of life ; but, practically, we seem to regard it as 
some distant object of hope, to be realized at an indefinite future period." 
'—IVesleyan Methodism viewed in Retrospect^ a Centenary Sermon by 
Edmund Grindrod. London, 1839. p. 22* 

It would, be easy to multiply these proofs of Wesleyan un- 
soundness, both upon the points in question, and upon others on 
which want of room forbids us to touch. At the same time we are 
quite aware that upon any given point of Wesleyan theoloOT it 
would be no less easy to cml, from the voluminous writings of John 
Wesley himself, and of the chief luminaries of the connexion, pas- 
sages of an orthodox as well as of a heterodox tendency ; it being 
one of the characteristic features of Wesleyanism, as exhibited 
both in its founder and in the connexion at large, to blow hot 
and cold upon the most vital questions. The evidence of this 
fact, which we have adduced in regard to ordination, may be con- 
sidered as a fair specimen of Wesleyan inconsistency upon every 
other subject. It is this playing fast and loose with pnnciples of 
all sorts, which enables the Wc^eyans to hold that middle posi- 
tion between Church and dissent, which they are so studiously 
preserving, leaning upon either as occasion may serve, and 
assuming a hostile attitude towards both, whenever it suits their 
purpose. This is not our own opinion only ; it was that of one of the 
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i^ no other condition than * a desire to flee from the wratl 
jlonccd by * fruits meet for repentance.' The * unity of 
thus kept ' in the bor.d of peace.' Let the conference m 
yn opinion the condition oj mcvibcrship^ and Methodism i 
s like a rope of sand,*' — lite Lifcf Character^ and Liten 
Samuel Drew, A»M»f by his eldest Son, Second ediii 
|35. p. 618. 

I, then, — this is the question which, upon such a stal 
I one well qualified to judge, naturally occurs, — ^wherc 
md of union consist, by which Methodism is held t 
1ic legal power of the conference may be sufficient 
icontent, and to cast out the refractory, but it canui 
^ople to become or to remain Methodists ; there mm 
jstcm something which attracts and rivets the masses 
ibsence of any definite principle of Church govemmei 
10, what is tliat something t 

ic attraction, it consists in novelty and excitement 

[onnexion continues in a state of quietude under tb 

^ration of its system, its increase is exceedingly smaU 

^es it even decreases, as in the last year, for instance 

Tcase in Great Britain amounted to upwards of tw< 

But from time to time there are wnat are calle< 

:ouchinff the spiritual value of which we cannot d< 

Lgain adduce the testimony of Mr. Drew : — 

ic wrote to one who inquired his opinion of religion 

re is an artifice with some preachers and people to ligh 

;ioU8 fire. I have been behind the curtain, and havi 

it ; and am filled with disgust in proportion to the dis 

work be of God, He does not w«r.f *^-- *-- ' 
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If we couple with this admisaion, as to the value of the con« 
versions, — which take place chiefly at these revivals, for the 
connexion disclaims proselytism ftom other denominations, — the 
complaint of Mr. Gnndrod as to the tame spirit of mere worldly 
respectability which characterizes those who have been reared up 
in Methodism, we shall come to the conclusion that, after all, 
the piety of the Wesleyan body has been as much overrated as 
its importance in other respects. The strength of the connexion 
lies neither in agreement in the faith, nor in any depth of reli« 
gious sympathy ; the bonds that hold it together, are merely 
external. We speak advisedly. In the first place, there is a 
great deal of secularity in the constitution of the society, and ail 
officious intermeddling with the private concerns of the membersi 
which brings their worldly interests into bondage to their connex* 
ional superiors. Thus, for instance, we find Mr. Grindrod giving 
the following advice to the class-leaders^ in regard to their 
" duty'^ towfuds the members of their classes : — 

" Study to gain their confidence, and teach them to consider you as 
their friendly advisers in the affairs of this life, as well as the helpers 
of their faith and joy. Let your young members know that-^ou mil 
expect them to apply for your counsel before they take any impartani 
step in life, whether as it relates to marriage or to business ; and in any 
matter concerning which you may deem yourselves incompetent to 
decide, or which may be of ^such consequence as to render it desirable 
that the judgment of others should be obtained, apply to your ministeri 
for their counsel. Upon general subjects their information and expe-> 
rience qualify them to be the best counsellors ; and in affairs of trade^ 
in which they may not be competent judges, they have access to the 
most upright and hest^informed tradesmen in the society^ and can ob- 
tain for you the advantage of their superior skill.*' — The Duties^ Qualifi" 
cations, and Encouragements of Class-leaders ^ by the Rev* Edmund 
Grindrod. Fourth edition. London, 1846. pp. 25, 26. 

But not only for his temporal, for his eternal interests too^ 
the Methodist is slavishly dependent on the system generally, and 
on his class in particular. The itinerancy of the preachers, while 
it deprives the members of that wholesome pastoral care which 
has not time to grow up where the ministers are constantly 
changed, has the effisct of ^^ tickling the ears^^ of the people, by 
keeping up the charm of novelty in their pulpits ; a circumstance 
which cannot but have a nowerfbl effect in hindering the progress 
of sober piety and inward religion ; and, on the contrary, promote 
ing that superficial excitement of mind which is too often mis« 
taken for godliness. But still more prejudicial in this respect is 
the system of class-meetings, at which the members communicate to 
dach otiiOT Ihdir ir^gious ** dxpettonoe.'^ Wd Oftnnot conceive any 



LUC veil oi tnc Hearts sanctuary is so constantly 1 
eye of man admitted into it, we much fear, tha* 
)rescnce, without which tlie sanctuary is no better 
(I sepulchre, will not long abide. It has often bee 
jind there is much truth in the remark, that Methc 
ly things in common with Popery. The system o 
I'telling in class-meetings is one of those points of re 
Curiously enough, it is, like auricular confession, mi 
communion : you cannot be a Methodist without me< 
[anymore than you can be a Papist without confessii: 
[t. The principle, of course, which is at the bottoi 
}-SYstem, is a aifferent one from that on which auric 
n IS founded ; and yet, after all, that principle too hap] 
which is characteristic of Popery. There is in b 
nd Methodism, a tendency to make religion outward 
to the deterioration of true, inward, and sniritual 
he difference, in this respect, between Popery 
m is thisy that in debasing religion into an external 
stem, Popery addresses itself to the eye, Methodisn 
The Papist depends for the sustenance of his religi 
what he sees exhibited in his Church, the Metho« 
t he hears talked over in his class ; in either case i 
flesh that supports a factitious sentiment of religion 
some strange fatality, or to some other hidden pnnoij 
ust attribute the striking coincidence, that Papists i 
are so constantly found fishing in the same wate 
is moment, both are proposing to convert the '^ < 
to which they have respectively divided this count 
ar dioceses, and their ^^ vicars apostolic ^^ on the < 
" superintendents^' on thp nflior ir.+^ ri;««-- — ^ - ' 
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the connexion, as published by the authority of conference, might 
have a somewhat meagre look, he hits upon the ingenious device 
of multiplying the census of the Methodist flock by three, on the 
plea that to every member of the Wesleyan " Church" there are 
two hearers^ not members, in every Methodist chapel. Without 
troubling ourselves to controvert this method of magnifying the 
" British Wesleyan Church," we shall keep to the sober reality of 
the figures published by conference, convinced that in doing so wc 
run no risk of underrating the numerical strength of the con- 
nexion. Taking the successive decades of the Wesleyan era, 
subsequent to the year 1767, — together with that year, m which 
the first census was published, — the year 1791, in which John 
Wesley died, — and the last five years, we obtain the following 
tabular view of the number of circuits and members in Great 
Britain, to which in the later years a return of the number of 
ministers is added : — 

Number of Number of NumUr of MinitUn. 

Year, CireuiU, Memben, Trotting, Supernumerary, Probattonary, TUalm 

1767 32 23.110 

1769 36 25,083 

1779 48 36,567 

1789 71 56,105 

1791 87 58,318 

1799 122 90,475 

1809 212 132,086 

1819 318 195,905 647 60 .. 70T 

1829 353 247,529 749 93 •• 842 

1839 404 307,068 924 129 .. 1053 

1843 422 331,024 964 141 .. 1105 

1844 426 337,598 899 143 87 1129 

1845 429 340,778 893 156 99 1148 

1846 431 341,468 875 171 125 1171 

1847 435 339,379 879 175 131 1185 

Upon these data it appears, that from the first census of the 
connexion to the death of Wesley, a period of twenty-four years, 
the increase was at the rate of 152 per cent. ; from the death of 
Wesley to the year 1839, the close of the decade in which the 
foundation of the Theological Institution and the introduction of 
the illegitimate ordination took place, a period of forty-eight 
yeai's, at the rate of 426 per cent. ; and from the year 1839 to 
the present year, a period of eight years, at the rate of 10.6 per 
cent. ; and therefore, taking into account the different length of 
the periods, that the progress of Methodism, under the system 
devised by Dr. Bunting, is to the progress of Methodism under 
the old system since John Wesley s death, as 1 to 6.7; and to 
its progress in WesIey^s lifetime as 1 to 4.9 ; or^ taking the 
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48.3 4.83 

iS 10— 1829 26.3 2.63 

ls._>9_-1839 21.0 2.40 

ill tlu* eight years from 18^39 to 1847, the i: 
|it> to 10./), or l.ol on an average, annually. 
IS it appears, that Methodism was at its acme durii 
[)ortion of John Wcsley^s life, and immediately afl 
that, ever since, its prosperity has been on the wane. 
illy so since the change in the character of the We 
[y. The above figures proceed on the suppositioi 
|>ulation has remained stationary; if, on the contmr 
of the population, which throughout Oreat B 
|ed to 14 per ceot. between the census of 1831 and 
or on an average to 1.4 per annum, be taken 
I, it will be found that Methodism has, in fact, not 
jstationary, but has actually retrograded. To keep 
increase of population, the number of Wesleyans 1 
in the year 1839, ought in- 1847 to have been 341, 
|)f 839,379. The decrease thus exhibited becomes 
liking, on comparing the last year with the year 
jthere being a decrease of 2089 members, or of .006 
|oIutely ; or, taking the increase of population into 
.019 percent. This decrease of Methodism apt 
remarkable', when regard is had to the fact, tbati 
^mpanied by an increase of Methodist ministers. 
)f greater clearness, we set down the last four y^ 
Ihe rate of increase or decrease of the members, 
|, and in proportion to the increase of population ; t 
the rate of increase in the numerical stren^h of 
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While these oaloulationa can leave no dimbt that the expansive 
power of Methodiam has ceased, they make it equally evident, 
that it is not to the want of ministers that the want of success 
is to be attributed. Making allowance for a certain number 
of superannuated ministers among the *^ supernumeraries,^^ the 
average b one minister to about 300 people ; and that without 
reckoning an innumerable host of local preachers and class- 
leaders. A reference to the dates at which the tide of success 
began to recede, confirms the view which we have taken of the 
probable effect of the change of system adopted under the 
auspices of Dr. Bunting. Nor do we stand alone in this opinion ; 
the late Samuel Drew, to whose testimony we have before 
appealed, comes, upon this point also, in aid of the conclusions at 
which we have arrived. Speaking of the degree of stability 
which he conceived to belong to ** the Methodist constitution, 
he made the following remarkable observations : — 

** There are many things tending to its disorganization, against 
which there must be a careflil watch. Our chapel debts are a mill- 
stone round the neck of the connexion, which, without some change of 
fpeasures, may sink it to destruction. But nothing will prove so pre* 
judicial as a gratuitous display of power on the part of the preachers. 
Against this the minds of the people will always revolt. Let them 
beware too of seeking the honour that cometh from men. In my esti« 
tnation and that of many others, the preachers went down several 
degrees when, by a vote of conference, they assumed to themselves the 
title of * Reverend.* The permanency and strength of Methodism He 
in the union of preachers and people. While their purposes and 
interesty are identified, and God's glory their only aim, Methodism will 
prosper. If these be surrendered, discord will succeed to harmony." 
•^Zi/e of Samuel Drew, p. dl9, , 

As a corollary to this prophecy of Samuel Drew, and an 
indication of the actual state of feeling in the connexion, the 
following note, appended to the inauspicious head, ^^ Irregularities 
in various circuits,^ in the minutes of conference of the present 
year, is curious : — 

" N. B. Anonymous slanders. Certain anonymous papers, bearing 
no name either of the authors or printers, having been circulated in our 
connexion during the last year, which contain many serious inqputation^ 
on the integrity and disinterestedness of several of our senior ministers, 
and other official members of the conference, we feel it our duty to 
express our solemn conviction, that the spirit in which such publications 
originate is entirely at variance with the law of Christ 3 and that the 
brethren thus wickedly and slanderously attacked deserve our sym- 
pathy and unabated confidence. And, with reference to the Bev. Dr. 
BuMTiNo, and the Rev, Dr, Newton, in particular^ the conference 
gladly takes this opportunity of re- asserting those sentiments of afiec- 
-liotiate lespecl whidi it has already more than once ezproMed in its 
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|>LM)j)lc beloiii^inf^ to it, is a quosiioii on wmcii *»c 
• to spec'uliiti'. Meanwhile, it is important that 
luighmd sliould clearly understand, that in its 
r, as a body of irregulai's, fighting by her side, 
unable to her tactics, the Wesleyan Society has 
and that, in the place of it, a regular sect has 
oid of definite articles of belief, and recently re- 
L hierarchical scheme, in imitation of the hienmhy 
a sect which, whatever else it may be, or profess 
in principle to the Church, not only on aocount 
as a separatist body, but still more on account of 
sions as a national Church, setting itself up ia 
the Establishment. Notwithstanding the profes- 
lent to the Church, which are still often repeated 
gy of its founder, while proceedings of a directly 
cy are adopted, abundant proofs of that hostility 
later publications of the connexion; and, among 
le adopted, and the course pursued, in regard to 
ion, this very year — for which we refer our readers 
Q of the united Committees of Privileges and Edu- 
at the head of this Article) — are conclusive as to 
hether the Wesleyans consider themselves a body 
Church, or a body distinct from the Church; 
not to her existence, at least to her national posi- 
e extension of her influence upon the people. 

lists against them, on account of the aggressive 
they have assumed, is no part of our purpose. We 
g that they should stand convicted out oi their own 
or this purpose it will be sufficient for us to tran- 
.* — *u« o/^ii«rknitmn whioh the conference of this 
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cordially thankful for those genuine and scriptural revivals of religion, 
with which God hat been graciously pleased so often to visit many of 
our circuits, and by which he has from time to time refreshed and ex- 
tended his heritage among us, they feel themselves bound in conscience, 
and in fidelity to the sacred trust specially committed to them, €U the 
recognized ministers and jHuiors of the connexion, to declare in tho 
strongest terms their disapprobation of the occasion which certain per- 
sons have taken from some recent movements, designed for the pro- 
motion of religious revivals, to encourage a spirit of unholy dissension^ 
strife, and disorder. The conference fully believe, that, in very many 
instances, this has occurred without any evil intention, and inadver- 
tently, or without due consideration. But it is their deliberate judgment^ 
that the tendency and operation of the proceedings to which reference is 
here made^ have been to produce serious discords of opinion, feelings and 
conduct among brethren, and to create that internal disunion, which 
is truly and scriptwrally condemned as divisive and sghisuatical. In 
connexion with this great evil, the conference regret to perceive, not 
indeed generally, but yet in too many instances, a disposition to adopt 
{perhaps unawares) views and sentiments which, on the alleged ground 

OF CONCERN FOR SPECIAL AND EXTRAORDINARY REVIVALS, haVC the cffcCt 

of alienating in some degree the affections of our people from the well- 

ACCREDITED, LONG-TRIED, AND OFFICIALLY RESPONSIBLE MINISTERS AND 

PASTORS OF OUR CHURCHES, — of lessening them in public estimation,'— of 
diminishing their legitimate and beneficial influence, — of substituting 

SOMETHING NEW AND IRREGULAR FOR THE ORDINARY MINISTRY AND 

STANDING INSTITUTIONS OF THE GOSPEL, and of leading some individuals, 
most injuriously to themselves, to undervalue the authority and eventual 
efficiency, under the promised blessing of the Holy Spirit, of the stated 
preaching of the Word, and other appointed means of grace.** — Minutes 
of the 104/A Annual Conference, pp. 151, 152. 

Is it possible that the followers of John Wesley can write in 
this strain, without perceiving that the principles they put forth 
in the assertion of their own hierarchical claims, are the very 
principles by which the whole career of their " venerable founder 
stands rebuked, and the seal of condemnation is set upon their 
own schismatical existence ! Surely this, if any thing, is a case of 
*' Mutato nomine de tefahula narratur r 
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On dgeci m notkii^ tliese Bonan GiftlioEc h1 
dm ittimlifw to ilie p * wip — l state of ilie dfan 
BflBUHn aad ilie OHDcliof KnghiMJ, aDdioMB 
a fc f uug a j i l g uiHit OB ilie amments aad posb 
ov pal forwaid with auMli oonfifcii c e by tbe adl 
'api^. The fim of these fittle wocki oohhIi 
atement of ptineipies with lenid to the See d 
Moee cenaia oouciubioob are uiaau, nreoMiea to i 
Mnidi Ticaiv ApoetoGe in Englaiid pu a mas i 
wen, and that the "Aif;Kean^ nehftea hai« 
¥er whatever. On the "priiieq>ie8 kid down 
rnoft paose fiir a moment, 
lieworaof onr Lord ^^Thonart Peter,^ fce^a 
onvey ^ soverdgntj;^ heranwe " the kevsi in tli 
pUne, aie ito tymbol and sign." 

It % therefore, all hii power wUcb Je«D9 rv^*-- 
«t aay exception or H*«'*-'' 
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cesson, is the only source of jurudiciwn : from the plenitude of Ms 
power all spiritual authority emanates^ as we are taught by the Fathers, 
sovereign pontifib, and councils. Not to multiply quotations unneces- 
sarily, we shall content ourselves with citing the decision of the general 
council of Florence. ' We define that the holy Apostolic See and 
Roman Pontiff hold supremacy over the whole world, and that the 
same Roman Pontiff is the successor of blessed Peter, prince of the 
Apostles ; that he is the true Vicar of Christ, the head of the whole 
Church, the Father and Doctor of all Christians ; that on him, in the 
person of St. Peter, was conferred full power of feeding, ruling, and 
governing the whole Church, as indeed appears from the acts of oecume- 
nical councils and the sacred canons.' " — pp. 13, 14. 

This author afterwards proceeds to state that all patriarchs, 
metropolitans, and other governors of the Church, were established 
either directly or indirectly by the popes, so that the latter 
^' possess by Divine right supreme authority over the other 
bishops ; whence this last conclusion — that all spiritual jurisdic- 
tion emanates from and depends on the Soman Pontiff^ — (p. 21.) 
" Such,'** he adds, " is the Pope'^s supremacy of jurisdiction ; 
such is, in the words of the great Bossuet, ' The eternal chair, 
from which must flow through all ages the ray of government.^ ^"^ 
The other Apostles had no succession in their apostolic power : 
their offices were extraordinary : ^^ their commission was only 
temporary and personal, but none of them, except St. Peter, could 
transmit it to a successor.'^ — (p. 29.) 

Thus, then, the bishop of Rome, inheriting ** the plenitude of 
uncontrolled apostolic power is • . • perfectly equal m authority 
to the prince of the Apostles himseln His power ... is, indeed, 
regulated by the canons, but is limited only by the Divine law ; 
and he is aeeouwtablefor its administration to Ood aloneJ^ — (p. 81.) 
The successors of St. Peter receive from Christ the same power 
as St. Peter received, '^ but yet by means of a lawful eleetion to 
the See of Rome."" Hence the See of Rome is believed to be the 
centre and source of unity — a unity which can neyer be inter- 
rupted or perish. " Unity, the perfection of unity^ is manifestly 
the sovereign idea cont<emplated by the Son of Ood, in framing a 
plan of government for the society of his children upon earth, 
and Peter and his eternal chair ^ form the immutable centre of this 
indestructible unity.'''' — (p. 34.) Hence the author makes ^6 
profession of &ith. " ^ I believe the Ghiurch one i* one in 
apostoUc times, one through all succeeding ages^ because she never 
had but one supreme head^ and the word of her Divine Founder 
is perpetuaUy fulfilled, * There shall be one fi^d, and one shep- 
herd.' ^— (p. 85.) 

The Roman pontiSP can issue la^pvs and ^decrees binding on- dl 
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:1ie faitlirul, can reserve to hiniBcIf the right of 
nent in important causes, k.c. — (p. S8.) 
er sucli statements of the supreme apostolical 
le, to hear our author pretending tliat " au 
inmeritcd censure of the pope, might be ovef' 
r'edj secluso scamlalo." — (p. 40.) Is not this 
ietion to his fundamental principle! If the 
Peter has the same " unbounded power" as 
, if the power of Jesus Christ was conferred by 
" without any exception or limitation ;" and if 
■ountabU for its adminisimtioa to God nlong" 
tliis rebellious sheep of tJie pontifical flock prc- 
hat it is ever lawful to disobey the pope's Jaws 
]er pretence that they are " unjust;" This 
breaks down as soon as ever he has stated the 

His principle, in spite of himself, authorizes 
at pleasure against their shepherd! Who is 
the pope's laws are " unjust V la it to be the 
in! If so, we felicitate this "priest of the 

on so tridy Protestant an admission : if the 
lecomes of the pretended right of " overlooking" 
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authority and jurisdiction emanates from Rome (as the Gallicans 
do), is injuriom to faith^ and therefore heretical ... in itself, and 
in a moral point of view'' (p. 72). 

On the subject of communion with Rome, the '' priest^' says, 
^^ whatever discussions may reign amang bishops^ so long as all 

farties, at variance with each other, adhere to the chair of blessed 
*etcr, none of them are excluded from the communion of the 
Church Universal; much less can schism affect the Roman 
Pontiff personally. For since he is the centre and foundation on 
tohich tfie unity of tlie whole Church depends^ he cauld not be severed 
from this unity without being first separated from himself. Thanks 
be to Christ, who so framed the constitution of his Church, as to 
secure her visible head against the very possibility of falling into 
schism^'''' (p. 102.) And in reply to those Romanists, who have 
imagined that they could adhere to the see of Rome, without 
always obeying the pope, (such as Bossuet, and the Gallicans, and 
our author himself;) we have our "priest^ speaking thus. " In 
vain has a distinction been imagined between the Apostolic See^ 
and the lioman Pontiff, as a justification for those who do not 
communicate with him, but who say vaguely that they preserve 
communion with the Holy See. Whilst the pope lives, the Holy 
See is nothing else but the pontiff himself, discharging the duties 
of his sublime station ^^ (p. 102). 

From such principles as these, the " priest'^ finds it very easy 
to prove that the ^^ Vicars Apostolic ^^ in England have full 
jurisdiction, and that the '^ Anglican ^^ bishops have none what- 
ever. — Q. E. D. 

We now turn to Mr. Thompson'^s work on the episcopate. 
This writer is possessed of no inconsiderable acuteness ; and he 
has pointed out various inconsistencies in the work of Mr. Allies. 
But, it is not our intention to express at present any opinion as 
to the merits of this controversy, further than that we think 
Mr. Allies is, in the main, right ; although he has not always 
been sufficiently guarded. Our object is to produce Mr. Thomp- 
son as another witness of the views which are prevalent amongst 
English Romanists. 

This writer, then, "admits" and "adopts" (p. 5,) "the 
Roman doctrine as stated by Bellarmine," that " bisnops succeed 
not properly to the Apostles, for they have no part of the true 
apostolic ministry," but that " all ordinary jurisdiction of bishops 
descends immediately from the Pope^^ and that " the Pope has/ttK 
and entire that power which Chnst left on the earth for the good of 
the Church.^"" (p. 1.) Mr. Thompson holds this doctrine "as 
that which seems to him to be implicitly held by the Church." 
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, at tJDiiie leiigl.li that all opiiicopal jurisdiction 
t of the pope, (p. 62—72,) founding it on the 

Lord to I'cter, " P'oed my sheep," &c. So 
iiicc-d of tliis. lliat he lioW with Bolgeni, 
iiG Episcopate appears to be a t«xt-book with 
Lilt,) that " the pope being deceased, there is 
■ch of God who has univereal juriadiction over 
<1 Christian people; . . . and, consequently, no 
the successor who is to be elected ; for it ia aa 
ijth, that no one gives to anotlier that power 
)f himself." (p. 72.) So that on this view the 
supposed to be exactly tlie same as that of St. 
emitted by succession from St. Peter, or by a 

appointment ; but is tlic immediate gift of 
iL-trine which makes eacli pope a fresh ApottU, 
■ outward mission or credeutials as such. Elach 
ia without the power of working miracles, and 
' of writing inspired hoolcs : pretending to be 
iod as St. Peter was, thov cannot so much as 
is in proof of thuir apnstoli.: niis>i<.n. 
:o our author: according; to him tho \w\k- is 
™ of all ord'imn/ jin-hdl'-!h,,i ()). 7^) ; tlu' 
lh■■^ ami i-\Lfutivv imwur" loiiios in liiiri 
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saying that such is the doctrine universally held by Boman 
Catholie divines at the present day. It is the very comer- 
stone on which all their controversial writings depend. It is the 
vitcU point in their system of argument. 

In fact, this view appears to have led to this unfortunate 
genUeman'^s secession from the communion of the English 
Church. His first difficulties, as he tells us in his '' Remarks on 
certain Anglican Theories of Unity ^' (p. 2), arose from his find* 
ing it impossible '^ to reconcile the fact of a iUvided Church, as 
Anglicans accounted it, with the idea of corporate oneness which 
the Jewish dispensation presented,"" and which he therefore 
inferred to be essential in the Christian dispensation. And the 
whole of the tract is occupied in attempts to involve in contra- 
dictions and absurdities of every kind, tne notion of a Catholic 
Church, in which communion is suspended between different 
churches. He begins by arguing, that the question of the unity 
of the Church is one on which no difference of opinion is allows 
cMe; and, consequently, that either those who hold the ^^ An- 
glican,"" or those who hold the Bomish view, must be heretics ; 
but the ^' Anglican," being unable to maintain itself, the Bomish 
must be the true one, &c. 

He argues that the view, which regards the Greek, the Eng- 
lish, and the Latin Church, as parts of the Universal Church, 
assumes that the Catholic Church consists of an aggregation of 
separate independent bodies holding no visible communion, and 
not hound to (3b «o (p. 12) ; that on this principle, every par^ 
ticular episcopal see may separate from all the rest (p. 14. 22) ; 
no particular Church can be guilty of the sin of schism (p. 16) ; 
that on these principles a positively schiamatical body may be in 
communion with a union of Churches without involving the latter 
in the guilt of schism (p. 18). In short, absurdities without 
end are &stened on the theory which the author attributes to 
^' Anglicans ;"" and it may be readily conceded, that if this author 
is entitled to give his own representations of the positions dT 
'^ Anglicans,"" he can make them ridiculous enough. According 
to him, those who admit the possibility of two or more com- 
munions existing in the Catholic Church, must necessarily main- 
tain the right oT unlimited division. He labours througnout to 
prove that any such theory entirely subverts the necessity for 
visible communion, and leads to universal anarchy. And with 
this, he contrasts the Bomish idea of ^* one visible organized hody^ 
holding the faith entire and unchanged "" (p. 57), which, '^ what- 
ever external divisions take place, ana how many soever they be,"^ 
^* always continues to be the Church, remaining on its foundation 
unmoved and unshaken, while the rest of the parts, be they 
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Bve... fallen into scliimn'" (p. 65). " Ac- 
}T Oathnlic doctrine, the fxt«ital or vitihU 
ineaptMe o/beinp dfttnytd. U is capable 
y degree short of estinctioD ; but there is 
which such reduction cannot proceed ; it 
all other portions may fail — that cnnnot " 

ines of this writer on the snbject of an 
>f communion in the Church. He tnaio- 
naaner, that this external anitv in of tho 
in such a Bcnse that it cannot do broken. 
>, one party or other is always in *cAitm ,- 
ccording to him, to deny this. 
Ic on the very notion of a divided Church, 
I find Mr. Thompson distinctly admitting 
Qself. He informs us (f7nUy of Jipwc. 
i it " unnecessary to ent«r" on a subject 
namely, tliat " actual intereemmanion h^ 
fhrou^h e.ctenial causes, he muij>eitded ; a 
fe 0/ material, as distinguished from formal 
us, that, in such cases, unity is not sus- 
?r tender ground, and Mr. Thompson does 
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on his own showing: — "No Catholic^'' he says, " supposes that 
the pope possesses an absolute despotic authority: such autho* 
rity has no place in Christ's Church. Many ere now have 
appealed against a papal decision^ and claimed a re-hearing of 
their cause ; nay, they have rebuked and resisted thepope, not as 
denying his supremacy, but as protesting against a particular 
exercise of it'''' (p. 127). Mr. Thompson has not, we are happy 
to see, entirely left his " Anglicanism" behind him. He is an 
excellent " Gallican," to say the least. He admits the supre- 
macy, but claims the right of exercising his private judgment 
against its " particular exercise !" This is pure and undiluted 
Gallicanism ; and we are therefore happy to claim this writer as 
an involuntary witness against his own principles, and against the 
principles'of Bomanism, in general, at this day. What did the 
Gallicans, or even the Jansenists, claim more than the right of 
"appeal," and of "resistance" to the pope? What is there 
that the popes themselves have more regularly condemned than 
" appeals trom their decrees, and " resistance" to their regu- 
lations ! 

We do not say this with any feeling of disrespect for Mr. 
Thompson'^s abilities, which are considerable ; or with the slightest 
doubt of his sincerity. He is evidently a sincere and earnest 
supporter of a system which he believes to be the only true one. 
But is it not a very striking and significant fact, that those who 
forsake the Church of England because, in their opinion, it cannot 
present a theory of the Oiurch which is perfectly consistent^ and 
which meets their notions of what a Divine institution ought 
to be, should themselves at once fall into such utter and helpless 
self-contradiction! To do these well-meaning persons justice, 
it is not from any defect in their own powers of reasoning that 
they have thus failed. It is because they have been deeply 
deceived by a false system of reasoning-sk system absolutely false, 
and most erroneous — that they have exhibited such a deplorable 
spectacle. The fault is inherent in the theological system they 
have embraced. 

It is absolutely necessary for the adherents of the papacy — 
even for those who exa^rgerate its powers the most — to place some 
limit to its powers, and to provide, in certain cases, for resistance 
to its injunctions. The notion of implicit obedience to the 
papacy in all cases, although it is declared to be invested with 
THE power of Jesus Christ Himself, is one that Bomanists 
cannot, in spite of all their theories, receive. They have never 
acted on it. The Irish Roman Catholic priesthood would refuse 
obedience to thepope to-morrow, if he were to give the sovereign 
of England the power of nominating their bishops, summoning 
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-ictiiig tlieir n^gulations, and ])3yiiig tlieir 
retuat:! to aubmil, tu tlif pope in miowinjt 
ill hovereigna. SupposioK titu pope to enact 
tbo Roman Catholic bisnops of Ireland were 
t)ieir jurisdiction, and Kplacod by " vicani 
bey obuy him ! Su|>po9C liim even to rcaerve 
iiitnient to partshcH, or to dtniiunc], now ftixt 
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the remaining two^ only a remnant believed. In the days of Athanaaiasi 
the world seemed to be not Catholici bat Arian. Even were the 
Catholic Church, therefore^ the leait communion in the rvorldf were 
Catholics at Jew in number as were the Jews in proportion to the other 
nations of the earth, the terms of the creed would be as true as they 
ever were ; the Church would still be both one and Catholic." — 
p. 194. 

We could reaUy almost imagine we were reading an extract 
from Luther or Ualvin, in perusing these eminent^ Protestant 
sentiments. What becomes of the note of " Catholicity" after 
this, as it is treated in all Bomish books of controversy ? The 
" true Catholic Church,'' on these principles, might be the 
Church in communion with the See of Canterbury ; for, to say 
the least, she is ^' potentially'' Catholic in extent. Is this, 
then, the doctrine of Romanists? Is this the position of Dr. 
Wiseman, and of all the English Romanists, who are so con- 
tinually quoting the arguments of Optatus and Augustine 
against the Donatists, that they could not be the Catholic 
Church, because they did not communicate toith all nations? 
If the Catholic Church may be "the least of all communions,^ 
what is the value of St. Augustine's argument against the, 
Donatists I Has " development already, in the course of a year 
or two, led its disciples to reject the chief pounds on which they 
joined the Roman communion, and enabled them thus to throw 
aside the authority of the fathers ? 

And, in fine, may we not here submit to Mr. Thompson's con- 
sideration, that there is a positive difference of opinion amonyst 
Bomanists on this article of the Creed f They believe the Church 
to be " Catholic ;" but they are at variance when they come to 
explain the meaning of " Catholicity." The word Catholic, 
says Dr. Milner, has " ever been employed" to " discriminate the 
great body of Christians under their legitimate pastors, from those 
comparatively small bodies of Christians, who, in certain places, 
and at certain times, have been separated from it." " The true 
Church is Catholic in these several respects ... It consists of the 
most numerous body of Christians." (End of Cent, Lett, xxvi.) 
** The Roman Church," says Perrone, " is more numerous than aU 
sects, taken together," and, therefore, has the note of Catholicity 
(De Ecclesia, part 7, chap. 2). " The Catholic," says Dr. 
Baines, " is the only universal religion ... It is comparatively 
wniversal as to numbers^ being infinitely more nvm/enms than any 
other sect or denomination of Christians^ and, perhaps, than aU 
other sects and denominations put together." (Sermon on Faith, 
&c.) 

On the other hand, we have Mr. Thompson asserting, ** were 
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Here, then, we have a marked difference of interpretation 
amongst Romanists, in reference to this article of the Greed. 
According to one interpretation, the Church is Catholic, becauee 
it is the most numerous and widely-extended of all Christian 
denominations. According to another interpretation, it is still 
Catholic, though it may be the least of all Christian denomina- 
tions, and may exist only in a single province. Mr. Thompson 
forsook the Church of England, because there was a difference of 
view between the Roman Church and the English on the '^ unity^ 
of the Church. Why, then, does he unite with the Roman 
Church, in which as marked a difference exists on the subject of 
the " Catholicity'*'' of the Church? Are not differences as impor- 
tant on the one article of the Creed, as on the other I 

It is not in any spirit of controversy that we point out these 
inconsistencies in Romanism. They are facts wnich ought not 
to be concealed by any lover of truth. We can readily imagine 
that Romanists may feel it a matter of duty never to peruse any 
works published against their religion ; but it must be of import- 
ance and interest to them to understand the principles of their 
own writers, and to adopt a consistent line of argument in support 
of their cause. Consistency is, in their opinion, the peculiar 
attribute of their own system. All others are inconsistent and 
self-destructive, according to them. 

We feel, however, that the inunediate answer to such instances 
of inconsistency, as we have pointed out, will be, that the Roman 
Catholic Church is not responsible for the writings of its particular 
members. Be it so. Stfll it will not be without its use to have 
remarked, even cursorily, on the positions now assumed by the 
new school which is forming amongst them — positions which, 
certainly, are not calculated to induce any despair for the cause 
of truth. 

But these remarks have been intended chiefly for the purpose 
of contrasting the Romish theories of the unity of the Church, 
with the actual history of the Western Church auring one of the 
most eventful periods of the middle ages. It will be our effort to 
carry the reader briefly with us through the history of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, in which the Roman Catholic 
Church was placed in a position which throws a strong light on 
many questions and principles now in debate between Romanists 
and others. We do not profess to have made any profound 
researches into the history of the age. We have consulted no 
manuscripts, and transcribed no original documents. We merely 
avail ourselves of the information which is supplied by such 
Roman Catholic writers as, Father Baynaldus, the Abb^ Fleury, 
Dr. Dollinger, and other usual authorities. Our narrative wi^^ 
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afforded by their removal from the seat of their bishopric — at 
Borne, and fixing their residence in France, — a foreign country. 
The system of non-residenee^ from which so many evils have re^ 
suited to the Church, was thus regularly practised and sanctioned 
by the popes themselves. From the election of Glement V. in 
1305, tney abandoned the management of the Roman See and 
of their territories in Italy to the care of their officials, and 
continued for seventy years, t. e. until the year 1376, to reside 
at Avignon, in France. This prolonged absence of the Roman 
pontifis from the city of Rome, was, in many ways, very re- 
pugnant to the wishes of the Roman clergy and people ; and 
many ineffectual efforts were made by them to induce the pontiffit 
to return to the proper sphere of their duties. Those prelates, 
however, who were natives of France, were unwilling to transfer 
their residence from the country of their birth, and the sove- 
reigns of France were anxious to continue a system which gave 
to them a predominant influence in the councils of the sovereign 
pontiff, ana secured the appointment of French subjects to the 
papacy. 

At length, however, the time arrived, when France, humbled 
and exhausted by the victories of Edward III. of England, 
offered no opposition to the departure of the Roman pontiff from 
its territories. 

Towards the end of August, 1376, ambassadors arrived at 
Avignon from the Romans, with a commission authorizing^them 
to supplicate Pope Gregory XI. to transfer his court to Rome, 
and to reside there with his cardinals. The Romans, they 
assured him, were desirous of his residence at Rome, because he 
was the Roman pontiff, and every one knew him to be such ; 
and they added a significant intimation, not very easily recon- 
cilable with Roman (^thdiic principles, that if his holiness did 
not act on this very bold suggestion, the Romans would provide 
themselves with a pope who would live at Rome. This threat 
was not likely to evaporate in mere words, for the Romans had 
actually applied to the abbot of the great Benedictine monastery 
of Monte Gassino to become the anti-pope ; and this venerable 
ecclesiastic was perfectly willing te accept the profiered post ! 
Under these circumstances, the cardinal legate at Rome very 
discreetly pressed on Gregory XI. the expediency of a prompt 
compliance with the request of the Roman peof^, in order te 
avoid the scandals which might arise; and the holy father, 
struck by his representations, instead of unsheathing the sword 
of ^' Peter ^^ for the punishment of his schismatically-disposed 

1)eople, deemed it most prudent to acquiesce, and made haste te 
eave Avignon, en route for Borne, recommending to his cardinals .^M 
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To this application a reply, conceived in general tcrmd, was 
made ; and the cardinals entered the conclave in the midst of 
very considerable popular excitement and tumult. Whether 
their liberty of choice, however, was in reality infringed on, is a 
disputed question, which has never been settled, and on which 
the validity of the election turned ; but after various intrigues, 
which we need not detail, the choice of the majority fell on 
Bartholomew de Prignano, Archbishop of Bari, who assumed the 
title of Urban VI., and was regularly enthronized and crowned 
by the cardinals, who also announced to the cardinals who had 
remained at Avignon, that their election of Pope Urban had 
been free and unanimous. The election was, in fact, expressly 
acknowledged and recognized by all the cardinals as legitimate *. 

And thus, apparently, would the matter have remained, had 
not Urban VI., by the extreme severity of his reproofs, and the 
extremity of his zeal to put an end to the non-residence of the 
cardinals, given deep ofience to that influential body. The result 
of his conduct was, that in one month after his appointment, the 
cardinals, in deep discontent, re ii r e d from Home to Anagni in 
Campania, where they announced that the election of Urban 
was null, having been made under compulsion, and that they had 
only recovered their liberty when they had left Rome. The first 
result of their discontent appeared on the month of August, 
when a solemn mass having been celebrated in the Church of 
Anagni by the titular Patriarch of Constantinople, the cardinals 
caused their formal declaration, addressed to ^^ all the faithful,^ 
to be published against Pope Urban ; in which, having referred 
to the tumult, which took place while they were in conclave, 
they added that they had, in order to avoid the violence which 
menaced them, elected the Archbishop of Bari, who ought not 
to have accepted the offer, knowing the election to be legally 
null ; that they had frequently remonstrated with him in vain ; 
*'but,^ they continued, ''being no longer able conscientiously 
to suffer this scandal, we denounce this anathematized usurper 
as an intruder into the pontificate ; and we exhort you not to 
obey or adhere to him m any manner, since we have already 
exhorted him by other letters, and do by these presents, to leave 
the Holy See, the ensims of the pontificate, and the administra- 
tion of the Church of Krome in temporals and spirituals, and to 
make satisfaction to Grod and to the Church by a true penance : 
otherwise, we shall seek for all aid Divine and human against 
him, and will employ all other canonical remedies."*^ 

* Raynald. Anna], a.d. 1378. It seems from the facts stated alike by Raynald, 
Mansi, Fleury, and Ddllinger, that Urban was really and legitimately elected Bishop 
of Romeu 
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king published his declaration in favour of Pope Clement VII , 
and rejecting Urban VI. as an intruder. 

There is something peculiarly instructive in this examination 
of the papal eUctuma by temporal aovereigne^ and their parliaments 
or eommiBsionere, It would be difficult to see, why« if temporal 
princes may examine the elections of those who assume to be 
neads of the Church and vicars of Jesus Christ, they may not 
examine all cases of disputed elections in sees. In 1387, the 
Kings of Aragon and of Navarre followed the example of France 
and Castile, and acknowledged Clement as pope. 

We now proceed to show the effects and consequences of this 
schism. We have no hesitation in calling it by this name, 
although we admit, with the whole body of Komish authors, that 
neither party was cut off. from the Catholic Church. We must 
first look to the proceedings of Pope Urban and his jparty. 
Soon after the election of rope Clement, Urban published a 
bull; in which, having referred to the schism of Robert of 
Greneva and the other cardinals, and their election of Robert as 
anti-pope, and having mentioned a number of prelates as their 
accomplices, amongst whom was James, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, he included them all in one sentence of condemnation, 
declaring them excommunicated, as guilty of heresy, schism, 
treason, and apostasy. He declared them deprived of the 
cardinalate, and of all dignities temporal and spiritual, with all 
other clauses of the most rigorous censiu'es according to the 
style of those times. 

Joanna, Queen of Naples, having recogm'zed Clement as the 
true pope, and commanded her subjects to acknowledge him as 
such, Urban published a bull, containing an order to preach a 
crusade against Clement and his adherents in the kingdom of 
Naples, with the same indulgences as for visiting the Holy Land. 
Nor did Urban content himself with this step, which seems not 
to have had much effect. He next proceeded against the Queen 
Joanna, and pronounced a sentence against her, by which he 
declared her to be guilty of schism, heresy, and treason, for 
conspiring against him : in punishment of which he dwoeed her, 
deprived her of all the dignities, honours, kingdoms, lands, and 
fiefs, which she held from the Church, the empire, or other 
lords ; declaring all her goods confiscated, and all her vassals 
absolved from their oaths of allegiance ; forbidding all persons to 
obey her, under pain of excommunication against persons, and 
interdict against communities. He also puUished a sentence of 
excommunication and deposal against the Archbishop of Naples, 
who had recognized Pope Clement ; and he appointed another 
prelate to the See of Naples. 

Bb2 
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ever they pleased. Yet, if communion with the See of Borne be 
essential to salvation, it follows that the pope mttst have absolute 
power over all kings ; because he need only enforce his decrees by 
excommunication, and every one mtut be hound to obey them. 

On the approach of Charles, the people of Naples revolted in 
his favour; the queen was taken pnsoner; several cardinals, 
bishops, and abbots of the party of Pope Clement were also 
seized, and thrown into prison ; where they lived in poverty and 
misery, having lost their benefices and other possessions. Seve* 
ral of these unhappy victims died in confinement, amongst whom 
was Cardinal de Itro, whom the Clementine party regarded as a 
martyr. 

Shortly afterwards, the papal nominee to the kingdom of 
Naples caused the unhappy Queen Joanna to be put to death in 
prison ; and we do not find that tlie pope addressed to him any 
remonstrance on the subject. Queen Elizabeth is regarded as a 
monster, for her punishment of Mary, Queen of Scots ; but here 
was a case which was in every respect worse, perpetrated by an 
obedient son of the papacy. Instead of expressing any horror at 
this act. Pope Urban Vl. went to Naples, where he was received 
by the new king and queen with great respect, and where he em- 
ployed himself in issuing bulls of excommunication, and pro- 
claiming a crusade against the Duke of Anjou, who was the 
Clementine candidate for the kingdom of Naples. 

The pope'^s nephew^ Francis Prignano, who resided with him, 
carried off by force from the nunnery of St. Saviour a young lady 
of noble birth, a professed nun of the order of St. Clare, whom he 
retained at his residence for several days. The scandalous and 
immoral conduct of this man was viewed with the utmost indul- 
gence by the pope, who always excused him on the plea of yotUk, 
though Prignano was forty years of age. This crime, however, 
caused so great a disturbance in Naples, that the king cited Prig- 
nano before him, and, on his non-appearance for trial, condemned 
him to lose his head. The pope, however, interfered, and dis- 
puted the right of the king to condemn one of the nobles in his 
presence ; and the matter was ultimately so arranged, by the in- 
terference of '* his Holiness"" Pope Urban, that Pngnano escaped 
with impunity, and even obtained in marriage a relative of the 
king witn a large portion. 

We now turn to the proceedings of Urban and his party in 
other parts of Europe. 

ELaving learnt the declaration of the king of Castile in favour 
of Pope Clement, Urban published a bull against this sovereign, 
in which he described him as '' John Henriquez, a child of ini* 
quity, calling himself king of Castile and Leon (" and after coniF* ^ 
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As soon as Clement had been elected, he despatched legates 
and nuncios to all the courts of Christendom, to lay before them 
his title to the papacy. These ambassadors were, in many cases, 
not received by those to whom they were sent, though they were 
backed by the king of France. Pope Urban having sent the 
bishop of Cordova on an embassy to the king of Arragon, he 
was taken on his voyage by some adherents of Clement, and 
sent to Fondi, where ^^ the Antichrist ^^ (as Urban styled him) 
resided, and where he was thrown into prison. Clement, having 
retired to France, sent to his party in Italy all the troops and 
money that he could collect. He also proceeded to publish 
bulls of excommunication and deposal against Urban and his 
party. 

From this moment the whole Latin Church was involved 
in schism. Numbers of prelates, priests, and other clergy of 
the obedience of Urban, travelling by sea or land, were taken by 
the adhereats^f Clement, maltreated, drowned, burnt, or put 
to death in some other way. Towns, castles, and villages, were 
taken and destroyed in Naples and the papal states ; churches 
and monasteries were ruined, or their property sold, without 
speaking of murder, pillage, and other crimes. 

The adherents of Ulement were treated in the same way by the 
Urbanists. They were persecuted so cruelly in person and pro- 
perty, that they were obliged to seek support from Clement, 
N umbers of them were reduced to poverty ; others, though con- 
vinced of the justice of Clement^s cause, acknowledged Urban, in 
order to save their properties. 

We now return for a moment to the condition of Naples. 
Shortly after the conquest of the country by Charles, duke of 
Durazzo, and the murder of the queen, this prince and Pope 
Urban began to dispute over their spoils ; and the result was, 
that the quarrel proceeded to such a length, that the pope 
excommunicated and deposed the new kin^, who had ventured to 
plead the right of a conqueror as authorizing him to govern his 
dominions without continual interference from the pope. There 
was, however, no one to execute the papal bull of deposition, and 
therefore Charles remained in the possession of his dominions; but 
on the death of this prince, in 1S86, the party of Pope Clement 
became predominant at Naples ; and Louis, the representative of 
Queen Joanna, ascended the throne. Pope Clement, on this 
occasion, showed as little regard for Church property as his 
opponent Urban ; for he gave permission to his partisans to sell 
the Church plate in order to pay their soldiers. 

The difficulty of deciding who was the legitimate occupant of 
the pontificate at this .time was increased by the fact, that each 
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tical patronage being placed absolutely in the papal power, with- 
out any obligation to observe the canons. At sixteen years of 
age, this eminent personage became a cardinal \ He was not yet 
in holy orders ; but his piety was very remarkable, and his aus- 
terities were so great, that he fell ill and died ; and although he 
had worked no miracles during his life, he began, (as it was said,) 
immediately after he was buried, to perform all kinds of cures, 
and these miracles were continued for many years. The cause of 
Pope Clement derived more advantage from these prodigies 
than can well be described. St. Vincent of Ferrer was also 
a Clementine saint, and did good service to the cause. 

The support which Catherine of Sienna so warmly tendered to 
Pope Urban could not certainly have been based on any revela- 
tion concerning any peculiar ecmctUy in his character. Un* 
doubtedly this pontiff possessed the character of a devout, humble, 
disinterested prelate, before his elevation to the papacy. He was 
zealous for chastity and justice; he said mass every day; he 
wore sackcloth day and night, fasted during Advent, and from 
Septuagesima, besides the fasts of obligation ; and every night, 
when he retired to bed, he caused the Sible to be read to him 
until he fell asleep. Nothing can be more striking than such 
a character in many respects ; but still there were some strange: 
points in his character, after aU. King Henry YIII. was not 
I good man, and yet he was, perhaps,^as mlciful a man as 
Pope Urban. We must describe one passage in the life of this 
pontiff. 

While he was residing at Naples in 1384, he was secretly 
informed by the cardinal of Manupelle, that several of the car* 
dinals of his own party had entered into a conspiracy against 
him, with a view to depose him, and deprive him of life. The 

^ The mode in which ecclesiastical preferments were distribnted in the dajs of 
Rome's ascendancy, when the Reformation had not shorn it of its fair proportions, 
may be illnatrated from the history of Giovanni de Medici, afterwards Pope Leo X. 
In the seventh year of his age he received the tonsure, and was declared capable of 
ecclesiastical preferment I In the following year, accordingly, he was appointed 
Abbot of Forte Dolce ; and Pope Sixtus I v. presently after made him abbot of 
Passignano. At fourteen years of age he was nominated Cardinal ; and he was at 
the same time, Ganon of Florence, of Fi^sole, and of Arezzo ; Rector of Carmignano, 
Giogoli, S. Casciano, S. Giovanni in Valdamo, S. Pietro at Casate, S. Marcellino at 
Cacchiano ; prior of Monte Varchi ; Precentor of S. Antonio at Florence ; propoeto 
of Prato ; Abbot of Monte Cassino, of S. Giovanni of Passignano, of S. Maria of 
Moribondo, of S. Martino of Forte Dolce in France, of S. Lorenzo of Coltibuuno, of 
S. Salvatore at Yajano, of S. Bartolommeo at Anghiari, of S. Bfaria at Monte Piano, 
of S. Piuliano at Tours, of S. Giusto and S. Clement at Yolterra, of S. Stefano at 
Bologna, of S. Michaele in Arezzo, of Chiaravelle at Milan, of the Diocese of Piiio 
in Pittavia, and of the Casa Dei at Chiaramonte ; and ArchbiBhop of Amalfi 1 !-^ 
Roscoe, Leo X, voL i. note 7* * 
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entreated the cardinal to say something to save his life ; and he 
accordingly said, '* This affliction has been reserved for me by 
God^s judgment. When I was legate in this kingdom, I spared 
neither bishops nor abbots, nor any one else, or whatever con- 
dition, believing that I should thus please the pope.^ 

The pope next commanded one of his agents to inflict the 
torture on the Cardinal of Venice, and he added, '^ Torment him 
until I hear his cries.'*^ The unhappy cardinal, though aged, 
sickly, and of a delicate frame, was thus tormented from sun-rise 
to the hour of dinner, repeating at every blow of the cord, 
^' Jesus Christ has sufiered for us, leaving us an example.^^ In 
the mean time the pope was walking m the garden beneath, 
repeating his breviary-office aloud, in order to remind the tor- 
turers to execute their commission. In the same way, the rest 
of the six cardinals were again put to the torture. 

The pontiff shortly afterwards left Nocera with his court, but 
carried the prisoners with him, making them ride under guard 
near his person. The Bishop of Aquila could not ride as fast as 
the pope desired, because he was badly mounted, and still felt the 
results of the torture which had been inflicted on him. The 

Eontiff, believing that he was, making delays in the hopes of escape, 
ecame enraged; and directed him to be put to death by the 
soldiers who accompanied him ; who, after having slain him with 
many blows, left him dead, and unburied. 

The other prisoners accompanied the pope on his journey, and 
they at length arrived at Genoa, where their friends made an 
ineffectual attempt to release them from confinement. The 
pontiff here, at the request of Richard, king of England, released 
one of the cardinals, who was an Englishman, and whom he had 
deprived of all his benefices. The remaining five continued impri- 
soned in the pope^s house. A church was annexed to the house ; 
and if persons came at unusual hours to that church, the pontiff 
suspected them of a design to release the imprisoned cardinals, 
and in various cases put them to the torture. The doge and 
citizens of G^noa in vam supplicated for mercy for the prisoners. 
The pontiff, at length, being about to proceed into the kingdom 
of Naples, caused them to be put to death in the night. The 
manner of their death is difierently related. According to one 
account, they were thrown into the sea ; according to another, 
they were butchered, and then interred in a stable. The un- 
happy cardinals, however, terminated thus their tortures and their 
severe captivity. 

It is remarkable, that Urban is not known in history as a 
pontiff remarkable for cruelty or ferocity ; and yet we think, 
that bad as was the conduct of Henry VIII., it was humane and 
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ages provided for the necessities of the papal see and of religion. 
They had acquired the right of levying taxes at pleasure on the 
possessions oi the clergy. During the whole of this century, we 
find the pontiff levying tenths of the clerical income throughout 
the world, whenever it suited their convenience to do so. In 
fact, if they had a right to impose tenths upon the clergy at 
pleasure, they might have just as well taken away half or the 
whole of their incomes. 

In 1891, the king and parliament of England took a step in 
opposition to the papal authority, which was in its principle 
altogether subversive of the papal authority. They enacted a law, 
that henceforward any one who should go beyond sea to obtain 
the provision of benefices from the pope, should be arrested and 
impnsoned as a rebel. Pope Boniface issued a bull condemning 
this law, in which he observed, that some seditious persons had 
persuaded the king to ^' renew the law of King Edward his 
father, conformable to that of another Edward,^^ by which the 
elections to episcopal sees and other benefices were reserved to 
their proper patrons in England, according to the intention of 
the founaers, under the penalties of praemunire. The pontiff 
concluded "by declaring null these laws, as well of King 
Bichard as of the two Edwards, as notoriously contrary to the 
liberty of the Church and to the Roman Church ; and orders all 
those who have possessed themselves of benefices under pretext 
of these laws, to resign them in two months, and restore the 
fruits of them."*' (Fleury, xcviii. 58.) This patronage of bene- 
fices throughout Europe, which the popes had become possessed 
of, was founded on the same right precisely on which the whole 
of their jurisdiction rested. They had themselves made laws 
reserving the patronage of all bishoprics and benefices to their own 
disposal; and this discipline had been admitted in numberless 
cases. The English were claiming a right, which had indeed 
existed formerly, but which was at an end, (according to the See 
of Rome,) by virtue of the legislation of the popes, who were 
superior to all powers, even to that of the Universal Church. 
Consequently, on this principle, the English were decidedly 
guilty of schism and rebellion against the See of Rome. If the 
particular Church and State of England in the time of 
Richard II. had the right of reclaiming their ancient rights, or 
of resisting what they deemed an unjust law of the papal see, 
they had a right to do the same in the reign of Henr^ VIII. 
and Elizabeth. If they had no such right, then the pontiff has a 
right of disposing of all benefices in the Church, in spite of the 
opposition of the clergy and people. 

We now come to an important era in the schism, which gave 
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letter, which they addressed to the king, on the mode ofproeuring 
the union of the Church and finishing the schism. Tnis letter 
suggested three modes : cession by the two contending popes — 
compromise — or a general council. The first was recommended 
as ''the most prompt, and the most fitting to put an end to the 
schism.^^ The second was to consist in assembling a select 
numbe]>of prelates, or giving to certain individuals, chosen by the 
popes, the power of deciding the difierence. '' By this way,^^ they 
said, '' the difference would be sooner ended, and he who would 
wish to avoid it, would render himself suspected of knowing the 
injustice of his title. And let it not be said that the pope 
cannot submit himsdf to any one ; this would be to ascribe to him 
an attribute belonging to God only,— ^that of not being obliged to 
render an account to any one of his conduct.^ The thi^ way 
would be '' a general council, which, according to form of law, 
ought only to be composed of prelates ; but since, to our shame, 
many at present are ignorant, and many passionately devoted to 
one or the other party, an equal number of doctors of theology 
and law, from the famous universities, might be added on each 
side, and the deputies of cathedral chapters and of the principxd 
religious orders might be joined.'*^ The letter concluded thus : 
" We say boldly, that if one of the contending [popes] obsti- 
nately refuses these three ways without proposing another suffi- 
cient, he ought to be judged an obstinate schismatic^ and conr 
sequerUly a heretic. Far from being the pastor of the flock of 
Jesus Christ, he is a deceiver and a tyrant ; he must be no more 
obeyed, nor left any government or use of the patrimony of the 
Church. He ought to be driven away from the flock like a 
dangerous wolf, and punished with the severest penalties due to 
schismatics, since he does not care for the scattering and loss of 
the flock, and thinks of nothing but satisfying his own insatiable 
appetite.**' (Fleury, xcix. 1.) 

This letter, which was received by the King of France, and by 
him sent to Pope Clement, had such an effect on the pontiff, that 
after a passionate exclamation that these letters " were poisoned, 
and defamatory of the holy See,^ he became ill, was seized with 
apoplexy, and died in 1S94. 

The cardinals of his party, before they could be prevented by the 
King of France, entered the conclave and elected Peter de Luna, 
Pope Benedict XII, having first signed a declaration, that they 
would all sincerely labour to ^^put an end to the s<^ism which now 
reigns in the Churchy and that if any of them were elected pope, 
he would, if necessary, yield that dignity, if the cardinals judged 
it expedient for the ^ union of the Church,'*'*'* (Fleury, xcix. 3.) 

Strcmg as the language of the Umyenaty of Paris was, the majo- 
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the Church,"^ as it was generally called ; and seeing that embassies 
to different princes did not produce any effect, he determined to 
force Benedict, whom he acknowledaed as pope^ to resign. He 
accordingly summoned a council, which was attended by the Latin 
patriarchs of Alexandria and Jerusalem, by seven archbishops, 
forty-six bishops, and many other dignitaries, all of whom agreed 
in recommending the pope to resign ; and the king accordingly sent 
ambassadors to the pontiff charged with this recommenoation. 
The ambassadors, who were princes of the blood royal, required 
from the pope a copy of the declaration which he had signed as 
a cardinal before his election, and they pressed him to point out 
some way of procuring the '' union.^' But the pontiff had not 
any inclination to adopt the way of cession^ or resigning his office, 
though it was earnestly pressed on him ; and he could not be ^ot 
to suggest any thing except a conference between him and his 
papal opponent. After repeated attempts to shake his resolution, 
the French princes were obliged to retire ; but they succeeded in 
engaging the cardinals of Benedict to unite with them in recom- 
mending the way of cession. The pope then issued a bull, by which 
he formally reiected this proposal ; but, notwithstanding this, the 
University of Faris and tne great body of his adherents continued 
to agitate for it in every way ; and not content with continual 
writmgs on the subject, the University of Paris at length, in 1396, 
took the step of publishing a declaration against the pope, on 
pretence of certain censures alleged to be intended by nim, and 
concluded with an appeal to a general council. The pope con- 
demned this appeal as ^' contrary to the plenitude of the power 
which St. Peter and his successors have received from Jesus 
Christ, and to the sacred canons, which prohibit appeals from the 
holy See, or from the pope.'' (Fleury, xcix. 14.) This did not 
prevent the University from repeating their appeal, in which they 
mentioned instances of popes who had been aeposed; as Benedict 
V. in the council of Rome, a.d. 964; Benedict VI. ordained in 
972, but shortly after imprisoned and strangled by Gentius; 
Benedict IX. expelled by the Romans in 1044, &c. 

We shall presently see the results of this quarrel between Pope 
Benedict and his adherents, who were endeavouring to dragoon 
him into resigning the papacy. But we must look for a moment 
to the affairs of the opposite party. 

Pope Boniface must have bitterly rued his letter to the King 
of France, when he became aware of its consequences. That 
active prince, when fairly engaged in the business, spared no 
pains to carry his point ; and he prevailed upon the King of 
England, the Emperor of Germany, and other princes of 
TJrbanist party, to press upon their own pope (Boniface) 
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headed by Pope Boniface, and the Clementine, by Pope 
Benedict. 

In the mean time, Pope Boniface, who was rejoicing at the 
schism amongst his opponents, was raising money as fast as he 
could, in order to maintain himself in his own dominions, and to 
support his party in the kingdom of Naples. It is stated by a 
Boman Catnolic historian, that when poor clergymen came to 
Home to ask favours of the pope, they were obliged to pay for 
them ; and the pontiff contrived to sell the same favours re* 
peatedly, by signmg many grants with the same date, — (Fleury, 
xcix. 36.) " Dunng the first seven years of his pontificate,**' 
says Fleury, '' he did not dare openly to practise simony, on 
account of many good cardinals whom he had found in office, and 
who detested it. He, however, practised it privately, by meang 
of certain agents, chiefly in the promotion of prekUes; and if 
those of whom he asked money did not pay it down in cash, be 
devised various pretexts, which he alleged in the Secret Consistory, 
for delaying the appointments.'" In 1398, he enacted a law, 
compelling all bishops and abbots to [)ay a year's income to the 
pope on being appointed. — (Fleury, xcix. 27.) It is needless to 
accompany historians through the detail of his sales of benefices, 
and his exactions. The only reflection which occurs is, that these 
are results which arise from the possession of absolute power by 
the popes. The pontiffs were anxious to wrest the appointment 
to benefices from the laity and the clergy, on pretence of simony ; 
but they were guilty of the same cnme themselves. In tho 
midst of occupations like this, the ''successor of St. Peter'' 
was carried off by death, after a pontificate of fourteen years, 
in 1403. 

The schism had now continued from 1378 to 1408, a space of 
twenty-flm years ; during which the Church, which, according to 
the opinions of some people, can never be divided, but always 
remains indefeasibly united in itself, and in communion with the 
'' successor of St. Peter," was actually divided into tnoo^ and, for 
a time, three communions and Churches. 

On the death of the Urbanist pope, the cardinals, before elect- 
ing a new pontiff, engaged solemnly that whoever was elected 
should labour for " the union of the Church," even if it were 
necessary to resign the pontificate in consequence. They then 
elected Cosmat de Meliorati, Pope Innocent VII., who sum- 
moned a general council to terminate the schism; but this 
design came to nothing, and the aflair of the union made no 
material progress during his life, though there were various em- 
bassies and conferences on the subject between the oppoeit#^ 
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ciples of the Roman Catholic Church, at that moment. They 
fully acknowledged his title as pope, — did not doubt the validity 
of his appointment, but simply disobeyed him. 

It so happened that the Clementine party, at the same time, 
was embroiled more than ever. We have seen that, a few years 
before, the Clementines had quarrelled amongst themselves, and 
the greater part had for a time shaken off all obedience to their 
pope ; but tnis had been reversed, and Pope Benedict found him- 
self again in full possession of his jurisdiction. As soon as this 
happened, the pope very reasonably claimed the appointment to 
all the benefices which had been filled up without nis sanction, 
during the years in which his jurisdiction had been suppressed. 
This was a stroke for which the King of France was not pre- 
pared, and he must have looked rather foolish on the occasion. 
He, however, again resorted to the sery simple and inartificial 
contrivance of issuing an edict, forbidding his subjects from 
obeying, the pope in this point. This was certainly cutting the 
Gordian knot. The pope was acknowledged to be the true pope. 
His right to appoint to benefices was allowed ; but when he 
claimed the exercise of these rights,. he was met by a royal edict. 
A nation which could think itself authorized in acting thus to the 
pope, was in fact admitting the principle that the papal jurisdic- 
tion is dependent on the will of sovereigns and of national 
Churches ; and that it may be limited, restrained, suspended, or 
extinguished, as they please. Thus, according to the principles 
of the Church of Rome, the French and other adherents of Pope 
Benedict were decidedly schismatics, or even heretics, in their 
doctrines concerning the papal supremacy. 

The pope, finding himself in want of money, next ordered the 
levy of a tenth of their incomes, on all the benefices of the Churches 
subject to him. This had been, for a long time, an established 
right of the popes ; and if they were supreme in power, and not 
bound to render an account to any human being, as was supposed, 
they ought in all such cases to have been obeyed. Nevertheless, 
the University of Paris opposed this tax, and applied to the 
temporal sovereign to prevent it from beine levied. (Fleury, xcix. 
53.) Not content with this, they urged that obedience should 
again be withdrawn from the pope ; and the French parliament 
and king made fresh regulations, withdrawing provisionaUy their 
obedience from him whom they, at the same time, recognized as 
the vicar of Christ. (Fleury, xcix. 57.) This act was declared to 
have no reference except to pecuniary matters, but it was as 
complete an act of disobedience to the pope as if they had rejected 
his spiritual jurisdiction. In fine, the king convened a general 
assembly of the prelates of France in 1406, when it was resolved 
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of Pope Benedict. This pontiff had only one fault — ^that of 
adhering firmly to the rights which they had themselves admitted 
for a long series of years. In every one of his acts he was fully 
justified by the practice and the principles of his predecessors. 

We have already observed that the Urbanist cardinals had 
quarrelled with their pope, and separated from him in 1408. 
Thus the Clementine party and the Urbanists found themselves 
embroiled with their respective popes at the very same moment ; 
and in the eagerness of the Frencn king and others to re-unite 
the Church, measures were taken which only increased the divi- 
sion, and again split the Western Church into three communions 
or branches. For thirty years the Church had consisted of the 
two branches, or obediences, of the Urbanists and the Clemen- 
tines, except when France and Castile had formed a third com- 
munion for some years, by rejecting the jurisdiction of their pope. 
But now a third communion was to be formed which was not 
only decidedly schismatical, on Roman Catholic principles, but 
which comprised the areater part of the Western Church. 

The carainals of Benedict united themselves to those who had 
separated from Gregory, and the latter summoned a general 
council. 

" In the edict," says Dr. Dollinger, " which fixed the opening of the 
council for the 20th of March, 1409, at Pisa, the cardinals (or rather 
only those of the Roman obedience) endeavoured to justify their pro- 
ceedings. It was certain, they said, and acknowledged by the univer- 
sities, and in particular by that of Bologna, that the two rival poped 
were bound, both by their oaths, and by the uncertainty of their right, 
to resign : that by their obstinate refusals, they had made themselves 
abettors of schism, and that all were bound to withdraw from their 
obedience. As neither of the popes could call the council, or preside 
therein, this duty had fkllen to the cardinals. But they forgot that 
by their assertion, that it was doubtful who was the lawful pope, they 
also placed in doubt their cardinalitian dignity ^ their right to take this 
step, and the lawfulness of the approaching council*" 

At the council of Pisa, which was held in 1409, there were 
present neatly one hundred bishops, besides the cardinals of both 
parties, and abbots, together with ambassadors fh)m many sove- 
reign princes. The two popes, Benedict and Greffory, were cited 
to appear before this assembly, which declared itself a general 
cotlticil, and after commtoding all Christians to withdraw obedi- 
ence from the ^opes, they pronounced them incorrigible schisma- 
tics and heretics, deposed them, and elected in their place a 
new pope, who intitlea himself Alexander Y .' 

* DtfUinger, Church Hist translated by Dr. Cox, toI. iv. p. 146. 

• muh toL k. p. 149, m. 
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These were the principles of the leaders of the Synods of Pisa 
and Oonstance ; of those who adhered to Alexander Y. and his 
successor John XXIII. ; and who formed the vast majority of 
the Western Church. Then* position, in communion with 
pontiffs, who had only been elected aft^r the Synod of Pisa had 
pretended to dep<m the existing pope, depended entirely on the 
admission of sudi principles : and they formally enforced them in 
the Synod of Oonstance, which was assembled by the Emperor 
Sigismund, and Pope John XXIII., in 1414; and in which it 
was decreed, that a council is superior to a pope; that it is 
capable of reforming the Church in its Head and its members. 
' — (Doll. iv. 164.) This council also proceeded to act on these 
principles by deposing Pope John XaIII., and proceeding to a 
new election. We have thus two instances in succession, in which 
popes were deposed by councils who pretended to authority over 
the See of Borne, and whose decisions were received and acted 
on by the great body of the Roman Catholic Church. The titles 
of these popes were not doubted or denied by the councils which 
deposed them : they were acknowledged to be *' vicars of Jesus 
Christ ;^^ but because they would not act in the manner prescribed 
to them by their inferiors, they were disobeyed, and a schism was 
excited against them. 

The Synod of Pisa was, as we have seen, convened without 
papal authority, which, according to the maxims then as now 
received in the Roman Communion, was essential to enable it 
to represent the Universal Church, or act with its authority. 
Pope Gregory held another synod at the same time, in which it 
was condenmed ; and Pope Benedict also held a synod, which 
was even more numerously attended than that of Pisa ; so that 
the latter could not be considered as an cecumenioal synod, 
except on the supposition that there was no real pope in ex*- 
istence, which coula not be maintained by a synod wnioh did not 
attempt to deny the legitimacv of the election of one or other 
of them. It was by a pope, deriving his title from the proceed- 
ings of the Synod of Pisa, that the Council of Constance was 
summoned. Thus, neither of these synods were really general 
synods : they were both held in opposition to the legitimate 
pontiff, whether he were Benedict or Gregory. 

Thus, then, if Roman Catholics of the present day have the 
satisfaction of thinking, that the assemblies which deposed these 

Eontif&, asserted the superiority of councils to the pope, and 
eld that popes might fall into schism and heresy, were not in 
reality oecumenical synodfi, because incompetently summoned, 
and not attended or received by the bishops of more than one 
** obedience ;^ they have on the other hand to admit, that the 
branch or communion which inohided almost the whole of the 
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not venture to pronounce the Urbanist, or the Pisan, or the Cle- 
mentine parties sehismatical. If the Urbanist or the Clementine 
Earty wereschismatieal, the Pisan was also, because it included mem- 
ers of both parties, who joined in acts of jurisdiction without receiv- 
ing any absolution from censures, or makinjg any acknowledgment 
of schism. There is, therefore, no help for it. All three mtat have 
been Catholic, and formed one holy Catholic Church ! And so it 
is resolved by the Roman Catholic divines as a body. But, then, 
here comes a difficulty which is of the most serious nature, that 
the Church teas dividedy iU attribute of inviolable external unity 
was gone ; its unity became invisible ! 

It is not without reason, therefore, that the new advocates of 
Bomanism, such as Mr. Thompson, Mr. Benouf, and the 
" Dublin Review,'' have provided for the unity of the Church by 
sacrificing its Catholicity, and have maintained that the Church 
may be " the least of all communions.'*'^ It matters not, we sup- 

i)0se, that this doctrine is in opposition to the doctrine of tne 
athers, and to all the assertions of Romanists for ages past. 
Its novelty is, on the principle of " development," a presumption 
of its truth ; and we presume that its occasional manifestation 
amongst the Donatists, the Lutherans, and Calvinists, must be 
regarded as one amongst those ^'anticipations," of which the 
author of the Essay on Development speaks ; while the contrary 
doctrine of St. Augustine and the fathers, and of Bossuet and 
most of the modern Roman Catholic divines, must have arisen 
from an imperfect comprehension of the " idea" of Christianity. 
Henceforward the position of Romanists is to be, that the true 
Church of Christ is inviolably one, holy, Catholic, and apostolic; 
but that it may be the least of all Christian communions. It 
may be a mere handful, like the seven thousand in Israel. In 
short, the Greek or the English Church, may, as far as Catho- 
licity is concerned, be the true Church, instead of the Roman* 
The Jansenist Church of Utrecht may be so likewise, we sup- 
pose. In this latter case, indeed, the principles laid down by 
those who admit that the three branches of the Roman Catholic 
Church, in the fifteenth century, were all of them Catholic, fully 
exculpate the Jansenists, during the whole of their controversy, 
from schism. These members of the Roman Catholic Church 
always professed their belief in the authority of the pope as the 
centre of Catholic unity. They professed reverence for the 
*' chair of Peter," and inviolable adherence to it ; but they exer- 
cised the right which the "priest of the order of Charity," 
and Mr. Thompson, and every other Romanist admits, of object- 
ing to the "particular exercise" of the papal authority which 
they disapprove. The Jansenists appealed to a general council, 
and in so doing they merely acted on principles ads^^d^ \s^ ^ 
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by doubtful authority ; there was from that moment no certainty 
that a Church existed, or that a pope presided in it. 

There is another point for consideration. The great majo- 
rity of the Latin Church in accepting the decisions and acts 
of the Councils of Pisa and Constance, admitted the principles of 
Oallioanism, on which they were based. Qallicanism is a grievous 
error, on the principles of the Romanists of the present day. 
Here then comes this question : if the great majority of the 
Latin Church received and acted on an error in accepting the 
Gallican doctrines, is there any thing incredible in the supposition 
that they were in error in receiving the doctrine of the papal 
supremacy itself! If two general councils, so called; if the 
Bishops of France, Germany, England, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Poland, Sweden, and all Europe, except the little state of Bimini, 
and the kingdom of Aragon, recognized the Councils of Pisa and 
Constance, and the popes they appointed, and the Oallican prin* 
eiples which they taught, and erred in so doing, the Boman 
Catholic Church is capable of error, and of error in matters 
concerning the faith. If the Council of Pisa, thmi received by the 
Western Church — if the Council of Constance, also received by the 
Western Church, erred in their doctrine of the subjection of the 
papacy to a general synod — the Synod of Lyons, and the Synod 
of Florence, and the Synod of Lateran, may have been also mis- 
taken in asserting the papal supremacy, even if the Western 
Church in general received them. If it was lawful to relinquish 
the doctrine of the Council of Pisa and Constance as to the sub- 
jection of the popes to general councils, it was also lawful to 
relinquish the doctrines of the Council of Lvons, or any other 
councils sanctioning the papal supremacy. The papacy and its 
adherents, in abandoning the doctrine once universally prevalent 
in the Boman Catholic Church, have authorized the Beformation 
to apply the very same principle to other matters. If it was lawful 
to relinquish the doctrines of the fifteenth century, there could 
be no reason why those of the three or four preceding centuries 
should not be abandoned. If the Latin Church might err in 
believing the pope to be the head of the Church — it might err in 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, in the worship of creatures, 
in other points ; and yet, notwithstanding these errors, it might 
not have entirelv forfeited its Christian character. These may 
seem to be paradoxes and contradictions : it may be easy to turn 
them into ndicule: there is no doctrine of the gospel, from the 
Trinity downwards, that has not been put in an absurd and self- 
contradictory point of view : but the positions we have here put 
forward, are, whatever else they may be, simply derived from the 
history and the principles of the Boman Catholic Church itself. 
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as we feel that that standard may have been looked upon as 
somewhat extreme and overstrained, we hail with no little joy the 
appearance of any real biographies which prove the practicability 
of our views, and we thankfully lengthen the line of genuine 
female portraits that brighten the walls of our spiritual house, 
the English Church. In this spirit of thankfulness we have 
received the fair Memoir of Mrs. Gbdolphin, written by good 
John Evelyn, which the Bishop of Oxford has so gracefully 
chaperoned into the literary world ; and we hasten to slice some 
extracts from so interesting a work that we may give our readers 
a taste of its excellence. 

It is rare indeed that so great a gap of time lies between the 
author and his critics : while our pens are commonly employed in 
commenting on the new-blown volumes of to-day, the produce of 
living men, we find the worthy Evelyn in his antiquated garb 
offering us a work as new and unknown as the newest of the press 
amidst the spruce and jostling crowd of modem publications. 
The long dormant memoir of his saintly friend has now for the 
first time burst 'Mnto this breathing world ;^' and we can well 
imagine the innocent pride which would have warmed the good 
man's heart could he have foreseen a Bishop of the Church 
acting, with evident relish, as the usher to this offspring of his 
pen. It is not a little remarkable that after such long conceal- 
ment the manuscript should have found at last a birthday so 
seasonable and well-timed. Had it burst from its shell at an 
earlier day, it would have fluttered for a while almost without 
remark, or at least without effect, and sunk into a premature 
and undeserved grave. A century ago how few would have had 
any heart or relish for such a work ! But it will not be wasted on 
this generation : we are wanting now to learn what manner of 
children the English Church can really rear ; we are beginning to 
look back to the fruits of her former grace ; and every fresh saint 
whose features we are able to scan helps to cheer and strengthen 
us in our attachment to the Church of our fathers. While a thou- 
sand theories and a thousand arguments confuse and stun our 
ears, we thankfully refresh ourselves with that best rhetoric, the 
real histories of real life, which prove the richness of our Church's 
soil. 

For our own parts we must confess it is no slight satisfaction 
to feel ourselves once more on the " ten'a firma" of real biography 
amid real people and scenes and facts, after so much ballooning 
amid the clouos of fiction. We have been drugged and surfeited 
with tales ; and though we delight in imaginary pictures of life, 
provided they are moderately supplied, it is possible to be drenched 
as well as cooled by the waters of imagination. We prefer 
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and the third volume into which he ingeniously inserted his 
discussion, will be found commonly to have escaped that peculiar 
colouring which a well-thumbed novel is apt to ffather in its 
passaffe through the reading world. The discussion was uni- 
versaUy skipped. 

It is on these grounds that we lament the appearance of such 
works, amongst others, as '* Margaret Perceval,^^ and '* From 
Oxford to Bome.'*^ In the latter production, we know not what 
to believe or to doubt, as the veins of truth and fiction are 
continually running into each other. It has, indeed, worked 
some good without intending it, as it led to a correspondence 
which made a fresh exposure of the disingenuousness into 
whicb Bomish principles seem to lead naturally ingenuous minds. 
For the authoress, we cannot but feel sincere concern ; and we 
can onlv hope that she mav find sufficient strength' to extract 
herself firom a position in which her conscience, as far as we can 
detect its own freer motions, is not altogether at ease, and to 
return to the bosom of that Mother, towards whom she casts 
some " longing lingering looks.'' As regards " Margaret Per- 
ceval,'' it is just one of those cases in which we really desire to 
see the play of Hamlet with the part of the Prince of Denmark 
left out. We warmly admire all but the principal portion of the 
tale ; and though the contrast between the Anglican and Bomish 
Church forms the Hamlet of the book, the pivot on which it 
turns, we look upon it as an intrusive episode, and hasten for our 
enjoyment to the underplot and lesser scenes which are written 
with all the author's force and ability. As we rank ourselves 
among the most cordial of her admirers, and hope we have not 
only been interested but improved by her former works, we feel 
less scruple in giving these candid and friendly hints. When wc 
again greet her on the literary field, we hope to see her confining 
herself to the task, in which she so well succeeds, of simply 
striving to make the members of our Church more earnest, more 
holy and consistent in their lives, without reference to any of tiie 
over-laden or defective systems that surround us. 

We must not, however, keep our readers standing at the 
threshold of Evelyn's biographv, but without further preface, 
must lead them into the inviting chambers of his fair handy- 
work. Margaret Blagge, afterwards Mrs. Godolphin, whoso 
Isaac Walton he is, was some years younger than Evelyn, though 
she died before him ; and, accordingly, to use the vague phrase 
of classical dictionaries, she ** flourished" in the shameful reign 
of Charles II., when the English mind, stiflbned and concealed 
by the fanaticism of the preceding period, and then relax ed bj 
sudden thaw, broke into the opposite extreme of 
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character in scenes that were sufficient to shake the principles of 
any who were not ripe scholars in heavenly things. The Duchess 
of York demanded her for her maid of honour ; and she was 
thrust alone upon that glittering court, where religion was a 
jest, and dissoluteness in honour : ^' a surprising change of aire,^^ 
truly exclaims Evelyn, "and a perilous climate for one soe very 
voung as she, and scarcely yett attained to the twelfth year of 
her age/^ Even in a court like ours, at this present time, where 
what IS honourable is duly honoured, it must be a strange fiery 
trial to live for a world to come, and to keep a vivid sense of 
heavenly things amid all the pomps and pride of life and grandeur 
that glare upon the mind ; though there may be no temptation to 
be immoral now, yet there must be temptation to become " lovers 
of the world." To resist being worldly must be the great struggle ; 
and the more so, because this " being worldly,^' consists not so 
much in any definite tangible actions, as in a general tone, and 
turn, and temper of mind. What, then, must have been the 
trial of a mere girl, when she found herself alone in a vicious 
court? 

She continued with the duchess till her death, when she was 
transferred to a like office in the household of the queen. She 
was thus compelled to continue in that " perilous climate '^ of 
court life, at a time when those who possessed, Uke herself, the 
shining but dangerous gifts of wit and beauty, were wont to 
desecrate them by dressing up and gilding vice with increased 
attractions. But when she found herself bound in that glittering 
captivity, she fastened herself all the more resolutefy to the 
cross ; and that she might the better keep a thoughtful undazzled 
mind amid all that stir of pleasure, she wisely prepared for herself 
a code of rules bearing upon her particular temptations, which 
would act as checks or stam to steady her in that slippery place. 
It is always interesting to see what means the saints before us 
have successfully employed in the management of their souls ; 
and Evelyn happily was able to preserve the rules of his friend, 
the pith of which we shall extract for our reader^s benefit : — 

*^ My life, by God's grace, without Tvhich I can doe nothiDg. 

** I must, till Lent, rise atte halfe an hour after eight a clock ; 
whilst putting on morning cloathes, say the prayer for death, and the 
Te Deum : then, presently to my prayers, and soe either dress 
myselfe, or goe to Church prayers. In dressing, I must consider how 
little it signifyes to the saveing of my soule, and how foolish His to be 
angry about a thing so unnecessary. Consider what our Saviour 
suffered, — O Lord, assist rae ! 

" When I goe into the withdrawing roome, lett me consider what my 
calling is ; to entertaine the ladys, not to talke foolishly to n^en, more 
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which ahe was exposed in such a court still more pointedly 
alluded to. 

"As to pleasure, she says, they are speaking of playes and 
laughing att devout people: well, I will laugh att myselfe for my 
impertinenoyes, that hy degrees I may come to wonder why any hody 
does like me; and divert the discourse; and talke of God and 
moralitye ; avoid those people when I come into the drawing«roome, 
especially among great persons to divert them; because no raillary 
almost can be innocent ; goe not to the Dutchess of Monmouth above 
onoe a weeke, except when wee dress to rehearse, and then carry a 
booke along with me to read when I dont act, and soe come away before 
supper. 

*' Talke little when you are there ; if they speak of any body I cant 
commend, hold my peace, what jest soever they make ; be sure never 
to talk to the king ; when they speak filthyly, though I be laugh'd att, 
look grave, remembring that of Micha, there will a tyme come when 
the Lord will bind up his Jewells. Never meddle with others business, 
nor hardly ask a question ; talk not slightly of religion. If you speake 
any thing they like, say 'tis borrowed, and be humble when commended. 
Before I speake. Lord, assist me ; when I pray. Lord, heare me ; when 
I am praised, God, humble me; may the clock, the candle, every 
thing I see, instruct me ; Lord, cleanse my hands, lett my feete tread 
thy pathes. Is any body laughed att, say it may be my case ; is any 
in trouble, say. Lord, in justice I deserve it ; but thou art all mercy ; 
make me thankfiill." 

We aee here the difficulties of her post, the dread of attracting 
the notice of the king, of being drawn into frivolous conversation 
with the courtiers, of even seeming to countenance ridicule of 
holy tbinss which were habitually ridiculed, of letting her wit 
oai^ her away into a mode of diicouiBe ofwhioh her coiiBcieDce 
disapproved. We cannot but admire the judgment and good 
sense, as well as the piety, of the secret rules by which she tried 
to secure herself agamst the perils of her condition. It seems to 
have been her aim to avoid all chai'ge of singularity, and yet not 
to yield even in appearance to the profane spirit that leavened 
the conversation of the court. She shrunk from any display of 
religiousness, and yet desired in such ways as became her youth 
and station boldly to keep her ground as a disciple of Christ. It 
is at all times difficult, to young persons especially, to mix Ghris- 
tian prudence with Christian z^, not to do much or too little in 
the way of confession. Over-forwardness is as hurtful to the 
cause of truth as over-backwardness; and it requires no little 
skill to catch the middle current between rashness and cowardice. 
Margaret Blagge seems to have united in a singular degree the 
wisdmn of the serpent with the harmleesness of the dove; and 
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I had not then indeed the honour to know her; butt I haVe 
heard from others, that her beauty and her witt was soe exter- 
ordnary improved, as there had nothing been seene more sur- 
prizing and full of charmes; every body was in love with, and 
some allmost dyeing for her.^^ In another place, he says she was 
^^ looked upon as a little miracle ; and indeed there were some 
addresses made of the greatest persons,^'* and she had '' the re- 
putation of a witt, whicn made ner the life of conversation and 
the pretty miracle at court.^^ But all these natural powers of 
conversation and vivacity were under constant control ; she felt 
their danger, and was practising continual severity upon herself, 
that she might not be transported in moments of excitement 
beyond the bounds of charity and religion. Amid all the dese- 
cration of wit around her, she was thus enabled, like Addison 
afterwards, to turn that keen instrument against vice and folly ; 
and by a constant method of self-government she acquired such 
mastery over her intellectual gifts, that she attained a singular 
and happy art of giving a serious turn to her conversation, with- 
out appearing to drag in the subject of religion, in a forced un- 
seasonable way. 

** She was ever at that sprightfull age," says Evelyn, " severely care- 
full how she might give the least countenance to that liberty which the 
gallants there doe usually assume of talking with less reserve ; nor did 
this eclipse her pretty humour, which was cheerful and easy amongst 
those she thought worthy her conversation • . • for she ever mingled 
her freest entertainments with something which tended to serious, and 
did it in such manner, as allwayes left some impressions exterordnary, 
even upon those who came perhapps with inclinations to pervert the 
most harmless conversations ; soe it was impossible for any to intro- 
duce a syllable which did not comply with the strictest rules of 
decency. She would often check the vivacity which was naturall, and 
perfectly became her, for feare of giving occasion to those who lay in 
waite to deceive." 

And after Evelyn knew her, he declares that, 

" Her conversation was a treat, and I began to admire her temper- 
ance, and tooke especial notice, that however wide or indifferent the 
subject of our discourse was among the rest, she would allwayes divert 
it to some religious conclusion ; and soe temper and season her replyes, 
as shew'd a gratious heart, and that she had a mind taken up with 
heavenly things." 

In the advice she had once occasion to give, we see her own 
method of disciplme. 

" As to what wee say ourselves, wee must take care that wee talke 
not to be the wittiest in the company ; to acquire praise to ourselves 
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It was doubtless this happy faculty of makinff '* vertue and 
holyness a ohearfuU thing/^ that gave her an influence over her 
companions at court. Her lightness of heart and guileless 
hilarity gave a visible contradiction to those deceitful maxima 
of the world which represent religion as an austere and bitter 
taskmaster. As she had been *^ a young apostless planting 
religion in the barren soyle ^ of the household of the Duchess of 
York, so this young girl was soon able, in the still more '' barren 
soyle ^^ of Eang Charleses court, to cast some good seed in the 
stony places, and to see the fruit of labours that were carried on 
with as much of tact and discretion as of earnestness and zeal. 
All this was done without stepping from her place ; she did not 
put herself forward in anv prominent way* 

Though she herself adhered to our own ruloi that '' wee should 
not preaohe in the withdrawing roome,^^ yet 

'' Even in the coart how many of the greatest there, were made to 
looke upon religion aa a serious thing, yett consistent with their 
post. . • • There are yet some who owe their tincture to this lady, 
and will, I hope, retaine it. 'Twere easy to shew whom, by her 
ooonsell and address, she had rescued; some from fatal precipices 
in that giddy station ; others whom she has instrueted, that were 
ignorant and careless ; some that she gained to a severe course, who 
were listning to folly and mine ; in a word, it was the pleasure of her life, 
and the business of the day, to cast about how she might improve it to 
those advantages." 

But she who was guiding the feet of others felt her own need 
of help and encouragement in a path so difficult. Such a court 
was, after all, to such a spirit, little else than a crowded wilder- 
ness. She was indeed alone. Religious isolation is, at all times, 
a trial hard to bear. We want to unbosom ourselves, to give 
vent to our warmer thoughts ; to put the cases of conscience 
that perplex us before friends who will enter into our perplexity ; 
to be stirred up, in times of despondency, by their cheering words 
or example, if it is a trial to be dwelling with those who are 
sunply uninterested in our religious views and struggles, what 
must it be to have our lot cast in a profane and irreverent worid, 
which opposes or despises religion altogether \ No wonder the 
lonely and anxious spuit of Margaret Blagge yearned for a reli- 

S'ous friend. She had, indeed, been accustomed to consult the 
ean of Hereford in any spiritual strait ; but this intercourse 
seems to have been chiefly by letter, at that time a slow, and at 
all times an imperfect mode of intercourse. What she wanted, 
in addition to that excellent adviser, was one living closer to her, 
moving somewhat in the same scenes, to whom she could more 
constantly apply, — whose very presence would help to nerve and 
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Margaret Blagge was now able to entreat Evelyn to become 
her guide and her adviser. '^ I would have a friend/** she said to 
Evelyn : '^ in that name is a great deale more than I can express.**^ 
And when Evelyn began, in the courteous language of the day, 
to express the honour which her friendship would confer, she bid 
him ^^ leave his complimenting, and be her friend, and looke upon 
her as his child."*^ Quite characteristic of the age was the formal 
miethod in which the friendship was sealed ; ^^ there standing,^^ 
says Evelyn, " pen and ink upon the table, in which I had been 
drawing something upon a paper like an alter, she writt these 
words: ' Be this the symbol! of inviolable friendship, Mary 
Blagge, 16th October, 1672 ;** and underneath, * For my brother 
E . . . . ;' and soe delivered it with a smile/' " Tis certaine,^' 
is the exclamation of the warm-hearted and excellent Evelyn, 
'^ I no more looked upon her as Mrs. Blagge, but as my child 
indeed." 

Evelyn kept his word. He became a staff on which she could 
lean in all her spiritual needs; and though he continued to 
encourage her in corresponding with ^^ that reverend and learned 
divine,'** the Dean of Hereford, in all times of difficulty, he 
became on all ordinary occasions *' the depositarie of bar pious 
thoughts and resolutions C And* being ever at hand, was able to 
advise and sympathise with her in all the daily trials of her 
faith. As this friendship gave him a decided insight into her 
character and mode of life, we have the advantage of gazing at a 
picture drawn from life, and of seeing her in a variety of natural 
attitudes, as they were observed and caught by her friendly 
painter. By this means we learn the methods by which she was 
enabled to live so much above the world, in scenes where the 
world was fluttering before her with all manner of fascinations. 
We cannot resist laying before our readers some of the details 
of her holy life, as it is not enough to gaze at the great outlines 
of an exalted character — to take a rougn view of its vast propor- 
tions ; it is useful to draw near, to examine it more closely and 
in detail ; to search into the manner of its growth ; to learn how 
it throve and waxed so strong ; for it is by going into these par- 
ticulars, by learning the rules and modes of management which 
were used, that we gain real instruction for our own progress in 
spiritual life. We avoid wasting our time in experiments — ^in 
visionary and untried methods of self-control. 

Beginning with her Sundays, it is thus Evelyn draws what he 
calls " the picture*" of her life. 

" Were it never soe dark, wett, or uncomfortable weather, dureing 
tbe severity of winter, she would rarely omit being att the chapel att 
seven a'clock prayers, and if a communion day, how late soever her 
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throQghcmt the whole year, wherein the did not receive the Holy Sacra- 
ment, if she were in towne and toUerahle health ; and I well know she 
had those who gave her constant advertisement where it was celebrated 
upon some more solemn festivals, besides not seldom on the weeke 
days assisting at one poor creature's or others ; and when sometimes 
being in the country or in a journey, she had not those oppertunityes 
she made use of a devout meditation upon that sacred mistery, by way 
of mental communion ; and O with what unspeakable care and nice- 
ness did she use to dress and trim her soul against this heavenly ban- 
quett, with what flagrant devotion at the altar. I have seen her receive 
Uie holy symbolls, with such an humble and melting joy in her coun- 
tenance as seemed to be something of transport, not to say angelic — 
something I cannot describe. 

" How would this ladv rejoice att the approach of the Lord's day* 
She has often told me, she felte another soule in her, and that there was 
nothing more afflicted her, than those impertinent visitts on Sunday 
evenings, which she avoided with all imaginable industry; whilst 
seldome did she pass one without goeing to visitt, pray by, or instruct 
some poore religious creature or other, tho' it were to the remotest part 
of the towne ... In a word, she was alwayes soe solemnly chearfull 
upon that day, and soe devout, that without looking into the kalenderi 
one might read it in her countenance, 

'* Upon festivall days, she never omitted the offices of the Church \ 
takeing those opportunityes of visiting poore sick people, relieving and 
comforting them ; and then would lengthen her evening retirements with 
proper meditations on the mistery, or commemoration ; for which she 
haa of her owne collection apposite entertainments • • • How exter- 
ordnary were her recesses and devotions on every Friday, when she 
rarely stirred out of her little oratorye butt to publique prayers, and 
then would end the evenings in visitts of charity ; and did observe the 
Lent with strictness, till finding it much impaire her health and delicate 
constitution, something of those severe mortifications she was per- 
suaded to abate ; only the holy weeke her exercises were extended to 
all the parts of duty, and more solemn preparation, spent in an unin- 
terrupted course of penitentiall and exterordnary devotion, yett without 
superstitious usages or the least moroseness. 

'* Upon such anniversaryes, she would be early att the chappell ; 
and sometimes I have known her shut upp in the church after the 
publick offices have been ended, without returning to her chamber att 
al], to prevent impertinent visitts and avocations. 

'* Thus spent she the Sunday, feasts, or fasU ; nor were the exter- 
ordnary weeke dayes other than Sundays with her^ when none came to 
interrupt her course . . • Noe sooner was she descended from her bed, 
but she fell on her knees in profound adoration ; and all the tyme of 
her dressinge, her mayd was reading some part of Scripture to her, and 
when her assistance was necessary, she would take the booke herselfe, 
and read to her maid • . • She withdrew to private devotion in her 
closet till her servant advertysed her it was time to goe to chappell . 
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ard or a mark to strike at. Margaret Blagge, we repeat, is a 
fresh and happy illustration of the combination we spealc 6f ; she 
was winged on both sides ; and it was by her prayers and her prac- 
tice that she flew so high towards perfection. We have already 
seen — that besides her observance of daily prayer, " of fasts, festi- 
vals, of Holy Communions, private reading and meditatioti,^^ she 
was wont to " visit, pray by, or instnict some poor religious crea- 
ture or other C but Evelyn gives us ampler records of her active 
and positive charity : — 

" She was alwayes," he says, " doeing some good offices for one or 
other; gave frequent and considerable reliefe to poore and indigent 
people, and not seldome made me her almoner, and the hand to convey 
it where she could not well herselfe ; butt of this and the many visitts 
she, in her own person, made (delicate as she was), to refresh and com- 
fort the sick and miserable, even amongst the most wretchedly poore ; 
nott without great inconveuiencye to her health, I shall give account 
hereafter." 

We are reminded of that excellent saying, once uttered in our 
presence by a frail and delicate woman, who was inclined to over- 
tax her strength in the cause of religion, ^' It is better to wear 
than to rust."" And all this, observes her admiring and humble 
biographer: — 

" Being yett hardly enter'd her nineteenth yeare, an age that few, in 
her circumstances, soe soone sett out att, and would that I begun as 
early, and as early finished." 

He speaks of her also as — 

'* Employing most part of Lent in workeing for poore people, cutting 
out and makeing waistcoates and other necessary coverings, which she 
constantly distributed among them, like another Dorcas, spending 
much of her tyme, and no little of her money, in relieving, visitting, and 
enquireing of them out." "I have already told," he continues, '*how 
diligently she would inquire out the poore and miserable, even in hos- 
pitals, humble cells and cottages, whither I have often accoropanyed 
her, as farr as the very skirts and obscure places of the towne, among 
whom she not only gave liberall almes, but physitians and physick she 
would send to some, yea, and administer remcdyes herselfe, and the 
meanest offices. She would sit and read, and instruct, and pray whole 
afternoones, and toqke care for their spiritual reliefe by procureing a 
minister of religion to prepare them for the holy sacrament, for which pur- 
pose she not only carry'd and gave them bookes of salvation and devo- 
tion, but had herselfe collected diverse psalmes and chapters proper to 
be read and used upon such occasions." 

Then he goes on to speak of the number she relieved, — 

" No fewer than twenty-three, whom she cladd at one time," and she 
VOL. VIII. — KO. XVI. — DEC. 1847. ^ ^ 
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^' our circumstances C on '^ our circumstances ^^ are heaped half 
our delinquencies and neglects ; if we were not just in this difficult 

Eosition, we say, if we were any where but where we are, we should 
e different. Here we have an instance of a mere girl, who, instead 
of yielding with a supple mind to the strong current of world- 
liness and vice, on which her boat was launched, breasted the 
tide with a resolute and determined heart, and was a most pious 
earnest member of the Church under circumstances not likely in 
our day to be repeated. Again, while we see this devout and 
gentle character moving through the splendid chambers of a 
court, we seem to discern the desien of Providence in not sepa- 
rating the wheat from the chaif m this present world, but in 
mixing them together, that no place may be without its faithful 
witnesses or its good leaven. It is, of course, natural for a 
serious mind to withdraw into circles where serious minds alone 
are to be found ; there is an oppressive sense of spiritual lone- 
liness when such a spirit is forced to breathe in an uncongenial 
atmosphere. But, though it is a trial to continue mixing with 
worldly and thoughtless minds, yet we may often see the value of 
the trial to both parties; it is often a good matter, that the 
desire for retreating into religious societies cannot be indulged ; 
the hindrance is a providence. How much more worldly would 
the world become, if it were possible for the serious portion to 
separate itself into exclusive fellowships ! What would it be if 
the serious mother, or wife, or daughter, of a worldly family, 
were to withdraw into a religious house, and the serious officer 
to withdraw from his regiment, and the serious barrister from 
the courts of law ! The worldly family, the army, the office, the 
courts of law, would wax worse and worse. What we want is to 
have witnesses every where, in every calling, in every grade ; we 
want the good leaven to be diffused through the lump, not ab- 
stracted. We want Christian duchesses. Christian gentlewomen, 
Christian officers. Christian lawyers, living in their own natural 
sphere, acting upon the bodies among whom they naturally move, 
and continuing in their position, as though they felt it to be pro- 
vidential, and had there to adorn the doctrine of Grod their 
Saviour. Without designing to encourage any fanciful dreams 
of conversion, we must yet state our conviction that many a family 
has been changed by the quiet, unostentatious, and consistent 
piety of but a single member. There is something " catching" — 
if we may use so loose a phrase — ^in virtue as well as in vice ; and 
we are disposed, instead of ranging the world into two sides, to 
keep our earnest members in every part, in ^' court and camp,"" 
that they may act as missionaries in the very strongholds of 
the world. 
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was a place of no ordinary trial, so it was not desirable that a 
spirit so anxious for salvation should be kept too long upon the 
stretch. After having thus braved that " perilous climate^'^ and 
having thus turned many to righteousness, she began to think 
she had run through her term of probation. We must not omit 
to mention that an early attachment formed with Mr. Godolphin 
had doubtless been among the means of steadying her in her diffi- 
cult position ; indeed she confesses as much herself. ^' Being soone 
sencible of love myselfe,^ she says, " I was easily perswaded to 
keepe myselfe from giveing him any cause of jealousye, and in so 
long time never has there been the least. This, under Crod's 
providence, has been the means of preserveing me from many of 
those misfortunes young creatures meet with in the world, and in 
a court espetially.^ But she now thought her apprenticeship at 
court had been fully served. " Seaven yeares,'^ she said, " was 
enough and too much,^^ to endure so fiery a trial of her soul, and 
accordingly, she made her intention of quitting it, known to her 
excellent guide. Her next- step was to request permission to 
resign her post ; and this she did in Evelyn'*s presence, doubtless 
with a view of supporting herself by his countenance in making 
her suit to the queen. He gives us a description of the scene : — - 

'* I happened to be with her in the queen's withdrawing-roome, when 
a day or two after finding her oppertunity, and that there was less 
company, she begg'd leave of their majestyes to retire ; never shall I 
forgett the humble and becomeing address she made, nor the joy that 
discovered itselfe in this angell's countenance, above anything I had 
ever observ'd of transport in her, when she had obtained her suite • • • 
She tooke, I assure you, her leave of their majestyes with soe 
much modesty and good a grace, that tho' they look't as if they would 
have a little reproach't her for makeing soe much hast, they could not 
find in their hearts to say an unkind word to her ; butt there was for all 
that I am certaine something att the heart like griefe ; and 1 leave you 
to imagine how the rest of the court mourn'd this recess, and how dim 
the tapers burnt as she pass'd the antichamber. ^ , . Itt was, I remem- 
ber, on a Sunday night, after most of the company were departed, that 
1 waited on her downe to her chamber, where she was no sooner entered, 
butt falling on her knees she bless'd God as for a signall deliverance." 

She now took up her abode at Berkeley House, the residence of 
Sir John, afterwards Lord Berkeley of Stratton, where she " con- 
secrated her new oratorye,^^ and was bent on having her own little 
Elace of retirement in the midst of it, where she might ^^ have noe 
ody to observe butt Qt)d, be mistresse of her houres, and govern 
her affaires suitable to her devout inclinations.'^ Finding, how- 
ever, even here, that she could not live in the complete seclu8i(n|M| 
she desired, but was interrupted ^^ by the necessity of com^tsaa^^^ 
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lion to your servants, example to your neighbours, and be parent of a 
thousand other blessings 7 ... I plainly told her it was by no meant 
agreeable to her piety, nor to the equitye of the thing, that any less 
consideration than a foresight of inevitable mine should suspend her 
resolutions of giveing herself to a deserveing person, whose approaches 
had been soe honourable, and whome she confess*d she lov'd above all 
the world. There is nothing certainly more calamitous than where love 
(as they call it) drives the bargain, and passion blinds the man : but soe 
the young things precipitate and the giddy are entangled, and when the 
fancye cools, repentance succeeds, and it ends in aversion and anxietye. 
But these calentures concern'd not this excellent couple. ... I ap- 
plauded her recourse to assiduous and humble prayer, that God would 
direct her for the best, and that after all 1 said and written to her, she 
would make that her oracle; being confident that God, who had hitherto 
taken such signall care of her, would not suffer her to miscarry in this 
conceme." 

But while she was in ^' this doubtful and uncertain condition,^ 
she was once more called back to the court, at the king'^s com- 
mand, to take part in a play ; ^' wherein none were to be actors 
butt persons of the most illustrious quality ; the Lady Mary, 
since rrincess of Orange, the Duchess of Monmouth, and all 
the shineing beautyes/^ The loyalist notions of those times 
forbad her to refuse ; but the compliance cost her, we are told, 
" many teares.'^ " Dear friends,"" she writes to Evelyn, " I begg 
your prayers in this cloudy weather, that God would endow me 
with patience and resignation. Would you believe itt, there are 
some who envy me the honour (as they esteem it) of acting in 
this play, and pass malitious jests upon me. Now, you know I 
am to tume the other cheeke, nor take I notice of itt."" She 
had to take a principal part in the play, and was so adorned, that 
she wore *' near twenty thousand pounds value of Jewells ;"" but 
'^ amid all this pomp and serious impertinence, whilst the rest were 
acting, and that her part was sometymes to goe off, as the scenes 
required, into the tireing roome, where severall ladyes, her com- 
panions, were railling with the gallants trifleingly enough till they 
were c^ed to reenter ; she, under pretence of conneing her next 
part, was retired into a comer, reading a booke of devotion, 
without att all concerning herselfe or mingling with the young 
company; as if she had no farther part to act, who was the 
principiul person of the comedy ; nor this with the least dis- 
cernible affectation, butt to divert and take off her thoughts from 
the present vanity."" Her acting was excellent ; she trode the 
stage ^'withasurpriseing and admirable aire,"" and drew forth the 
admiration of the court : but, no sooner had the curtain dropped, 
than '^without complimenting any creature, or trifling with the 
rest, who staid the collation and refreshment that was prej 
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of Paris, if we except " a cloyster of nuns, whose manner of liveing did 
not displease her, whilst nothing of their superstition could endanger 
one soe well principled in her religion." Her remarks upon nunneries 
are sensible. " Since I came to Paris, she says, I have hardly been out 
of doores to visitt any body, butt there has been a priest to visitt me ; 
butt, without vanity, I think I said as much for my opinion as he did 
for his . • • Boe as you need have no fear of me on that side. God 
knows the more one sees of their Church, the more one finds to dislike 
in itt ; 1 did not imagine the tenth part of the superstition I find in it, 
yett still could approve of their orders. Their nunneryes seem to be 
holy institutions ; if they are abused, 'tis not their fault ; what is not 
perverted ? " 

She seems never indeed to have breathed the faintest sigh nor 
cast one wistful look of love towards Rome. She found her lot 
cast in the English Church; there she stayed, not only with 
content, but thankfulness ; there she found all the nourishment 
essential to the soul. If ever her heart had beaten with any 
desires for Rome, it would have been before her visit* to France; 
for if the influence of example coi^d have swayed her mind in 
the choice of a Church, the life of Charles'^s injured and unhappy 
queen would have long before drawn her to adopt the principles 
which her royal mistress so consistently and modestly maintained. 
But even then, when Bomish practice in that particular instance 
was shaming Anglican principles, she wisely refused to judge of 
the English Church by her unworthy sons m a cloudy age, or to 
accept the corrupt doctrines of the Church of Rome, because a 
portion of her members, fed by the truths which she retains 
amid the dross, rose above the average height. 

Untainted therefore by the religious atmosphere of France, 
right glad was Mrs. Oodolphin, for so must we now call her, to 
escape the tediousness of what was splendid exile. On her return 
Evelyn was quickly at her side ; the secret of her marriage wag 
of course divulged ; and while her well-tried friend, who had been 
really grieved, ^'she should soe industriously conceale a thing 
from one to whom she had along communicated her most intimate 
thoughts,^^ gently reproved her for her fault ; she seems to have 
confessed it with so much hearty sorrow as quickly to have 
quenched his mild displeasure. We find her accordingly a 
frequent guest at that good specimen of a quiet, godly, cheerful 
English home, Sayes Court. On Lord Berkeley's return from 
France she took up her residence in what Evelyn calls that 
'^pretty habitation' which had been built for her in Scotland 
Yard, "settling with that pretty and discreete economye so 
naturall to her; and never was there such an household of 
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vent *' all possible surprizes," and to strengthen her in " the con- 
flict she was to enter upon/'' she gave birth to a boy. She seems 
to have had long before some sort of presentiment of her death. 
On one occasion she had seriously told Evelyn she should die 
before him ; and on his visiting her a short time before her con- 
finement, she confessed to a ^^ more than ordinary impulse that she 
should not outlive the happiness she had soe long wished for." 
At first there seemed nothing but reasons for thankfulness for 
the preservation of her life ; and she continued in a ^^ faire and 
hopefuU condition," till after the baptism of her child. Evelyn 
and his wife were present at the baptism, and returned home 
" full of joy and satisfaction ;" but on the Sunday following they 
were startled out of their ioy by the news which Mr. Godolphin sent 
of his wife'*8 alarming illness. " My poore wife," he writes, " is 
fallen very ill of a fever, with lightness in her head. You know 
who sayes the prayers of the faithfull shall save the sick; I 
humbly begg your charitable prayers for this poore creature and 
your distracted servant." Evelyn and his wife, true friends in the 
hour of adversity, hastened to the scene of distress, and found 
the illness increasing fast. Evelyn instantly bestirred himself to 
get the best medical aid ; but this, strange to say, was not easily 
to be had. The occasion gives us a curious and unhappy insight 
into the condition of the medical world of that day, and makes us 
reflect with pride on the tendeiiiess and vigilant humanity which 
are the noble characteristics of the profession at this present 
time. Mrs. Evelyn seems, and probably with reason, to have 
distrusted the physician that was at first employed, and ^' thought 
it advisable to call an experiencM person in cases of this nature." 
'' But itt was so very long ere the doctor could be found, and soe 
late ere he came, that through the frequency and violence of the 
fitts, which were now delirious, her spiritts were soe far wasted, 
that tho^ he were of the same opinion, and that something was 
omitted, yett would he by no intreaty be perswadded to apply 
any thing but in conjunction with other phisityans." Evelyn him- 
self sallied out in search of further aid; but he says, '^Itt being 
farr in the night, itt was with extraordinary difficulty that I gott 
my ancient dear and religious friend. Dr. Needham, since with God, 
and then but valetudinarye himselfe, to come. Others who were 
sent for, wearyed as they pretended with toyle would not be pre- 
vailed with to rise, except Doctor Short; soe as till now, there had 
been little attempted." Time in such a case was every thing ; 
and we can only wonder at the heartless selfishness of those who 
let a little fatigue stand in the way of saving life. When 
came it was too late. She languished till the next day ; and 
^* with the most ardetit prayers and offices of the holy man, 
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direct them in the mode and extent of their devotion ; it will 
open a field of usefulness, whatever their circumstances may be. 
We know not how many of those ardent minds, who, in the 
midst of the excitement attending a state of transition from great 
lukewarmness to great thoughtfuiness, allowed themselves to be 
carried from the safe borders of their own Church, miffht have 
been stayed, if, in the moment of their overwrought and morbid 
feeling, when they were unable to judge calmly, they had had 
sober-minded, staunch, yet earnest sisters, wives, or mothers 
at their sides, showing in a course of active, consistent, judicious 
piety, the grace which does flow in the English Church. 

And not only must we consider the value of sober, yet warm- 
hearted women in the difficulties of controversial times, but we 
must consider their value as a means of staying that other and 
very opposite current of evil which runs strongly at this time ; we 
mean the current of worldliness, vanity, self-indulgence, luxurious- 
ness, and frivolity. Margaret Grodolphin shows us the power a 
mere girl may have in winning souls, provided she enters upon 
her work in no Quixotic or indiscreet or forward spirit, but in tnat 
calm, noiseless, deep, and earnest way, which betokens deeply- 
rooted principles. Might not many a worldly family be leavened 
by the women of the house ? might not many a father, or hus- 
band, or brother, be won by the conversation of the wife, or the 
sister, or daughter ! That the female members of the English 
Church may not be wanting in high-minded zeal, in self-denying 
devotion, in soberness and moderation, in these anxious yet 
hopeful times, is our earnest hope and our earnest prayer ! May 
many Ma-rgaret Grodolphins be raised amongst us to the glory of 
God, and the edification of the Church ! 
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the Jesuit ; an apparent Justification of the conduct of the apos- 
tate from his Church. This, and more than this, we could see ; 
for we did not believe that the Church was at this moment bo 
capable of manifesting; her Bubstantial union as she has proved 
benself to be. Convinced aa we were that the differeocee which 
have arisen have concealed much unity of faith, we certainly 
imagined that the divisions and controversies of past years had 
created a mutual distrust, which would hare paralyzed the Churches 
action, even on this important occasion. 

But, what no human hand could have effected, has been accom- 
plished by the direct interference of Divine Providence. We 
cannot but express our deep sense — our firm conviction — that 
the hand of God has brought to pass what we now behold. We 
look beyond the mere circumstance of Dr. Hampden'^s appoint- 
ment, and the opposition to which it has given rise. We regard 
what we see as a mighty movement which is regenerating the 
Church ; teaching it to know its vitality and its power ; uaiting 
its scattered energies ; and exorcising the demon of distrust ana 
discord, which had, for years, impeded its progress, and which 
alone has prevented its removal of every evil which has gathered 
around it. The Church of England, which was, three months 
ago, apparently divided, broken, and dispirited, has, by the threat- 
ened appointment of an unsound divine to the episcopate, sud- 
denly awakened with the strength, as it were, of a " giant 
refreshed with wine ;'' and, with a unanimity and a cordial min- 
gling together of all sections and parties, such as we have never 
witnessed, except in 1833 and 1836, has resisted the will of the 
" powers that be," in the cause of violated and endangered faith. 

Who could have anticipated the results which have followed 
from the announcement of the Miniater''8 intentions! We can 
really only express our sense of thankfulness, in contemplating 
the immense amount of good which has sprung from evil. Nothing, 
we believe, less than such a blow as this, could have aroused the 
whole Church so suddenly to a perception of her state. She will 
not now easily become fearful and despondent again. Her divi- 
sions are so far ended, that she can act unitedly, powerfully, per* 
Bevenngly, for the accomplishment of her great objects. Let not 
the opportunity pass away ; but let her press forward to gain 
ample security for her faith, fiberty to act for the purification of 
all corruptions, and means to Evangelize the heathen at home 
and abroad. 

We are desirous, in our allusions to the painfiil circumstanceB 
of Dr. Hampden's case, to speak with the respect which is due at 
once to his personal character and hia station ; nor are we about 
to wewy tlte reader with any lengttiy detail of ofonioiw which 
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elevation of a theologian thus under censure to the episcopal 
bench. It could scarcely have been imagined that in these days 
of weak governments, any minister could venture to run the risk 
of making such an appointment. 

We are, we confess, rather concerned, for his own sake, that 
the present minister should have made so serious a mistake ; 
because we cannot help feeling some gratitude to him for his offer 
of four bishoprics to the Church. We are convinced that the 
present step is one which will inflict some injury on the Whig 
ministry ; and if it should lead to the return of Sir Robert Peel to 
power, we should certainly gain nothing by the change. From 
the party which adheres to that statesman, the Uhurch has 
no good to anticipate : she is only indebted to them for the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Act in 1828 ; Emancipation in 
1829 ; for the Endowment of Maynooth and the '^ Gbdless colleges^ 
in ] 845 ; for the admission of Jewish legislators in 1847. Amidst 
professions of regard for the Church, they have on every oppor- 
tunity betrayed her to her enemies, and refused to promote her 
interest. The Duke of Wellington and Sir Uobert Feel opposed 
the preservation of the Welsh sees ; they opposed the creation of 
additional bishoprics. On one pretence or another that ministry 
always put down those vital questions. When Mr. Frewen brought 
in his bill for erecting new sees, it was met by Sir Robert Peel with 
ridicule ; and Sir James Graham, in reply to arguments for aug- 
menting the number of sees, contended that bishoprics are mere 
sinecures. 

We trust, however, that the Church has the power even of 
making such men aid her. She has power enough, we think, if it 
were properly applied, to convert any ministry whatever into her 
coadjutors. She can make it the interest of a minister to grant 
her supplications. So that, whoever may be minister, we would 
tell her to hold on her course in firm and assured hope. Nothing 
in this country will resist the most powerful body in it, when it 
seeks for its just rights with union, temperance, and perseverance. 

Lord John Bussell has taken a step which has involved him in 
great difficulties, and we are inclined to regret it for the sake of 
his ministry as we have said. We also regret the unfortunate 
recognition of the Bomish hierarchy in Ireland as " Lord Bishops,^ 
and the erection of Bomish sees in England; and the avowed wish 
for the renewal of diplomatic relations between England and Bome, 
on the part of the present ministry. These are very " awkward 
facts r^ and we confess that in looking at them, we cannot say that 
the present Government deserves in any degree the support of 
Churchmen. 

We do not suppose that Sir Bobert Peel would have made Dr.^^ 
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theology. Of the eighty-ttoo persons who signed that deelaration, 
three only have become Bomanists ; while the great majority are 
men who have always kept aloof from the " Tractarian'^ theology, 
or even opposed it. In that list are to be found the names o£ 
some of its most <ictive and eonspicttaus opponents — the names of 
those tutors who protested against Dr. Pusey^s Sermon — iho 
names of many who are connected with a system of theology the 
yery reverse of *' Tractarian.**^ 

We are not here entering into the controversy ; but merely 
doing what, we conceive, is a simple act of justice, in clearing the 
motives of those who took part in what Lord John Bussell 
designates as an '^ unworthy proceeding,^'' and which is stigmatized 
by Dr. Hampden as the result of mere party feeling. We think 
that such imputations on the motives and feelings of a very large 
body of clergy and laity, for expressing their sense of the unsound-- 
ness of Dr. Hampden^s publications, little consistent with that 
spirit of charity and of Christian generosity, which does not unne-- 
cessarihf impute wrong motives. It cannot, of course, be expected, 
that Dr. Hampden and his friends should approve the proceedings 
against him ; but the tone which has been adopted by them, is 
peculiarly inconsistent in those who declaim agamst the '^ party 
spirit '^ and ^' uncharitableness ^'^ of others ; and we certainly feel 
the deepest pain, in contemplating the exhibition of such feelings 
in any one who is looking to the most solemn Christian office of a 
bishop — an office for which humility, meekness, and a spirit of 
forgiveness and charity, are the most fitting and most indispensable 
qudifications. Lookmg at the subject in this point of view, w& 
confess that the tone of Dr. Hampden^s letter seems to be a 
matter for more regret, than even the errors into which he was 
formerly led. 

We assert our calm and rooted conviction, that the measures 
adopted against Dr. Hampden, in 1836, arose from a deeply-con- 
scientious feeling in large numbers of persons who were entirely 
free from party-connexions. Such persons may, undoubtedly, 
have been deceived in the view which they took of Dr. Hamp- 
den^s views ; they may have been mistaken in their own opinions ; 
as on the other hand. Dr. Hampden may have been unsound in his 
doctrines, and rash in his statements ; but we do not see, that 
Dr. Hampden, or any one else, has a right to impute " dis- 
honesty^' or " party-spirit '^ to his opponents. We trust that in- 
temperate and unchiuritable expressions of this kind, will not 
induce any churchman to injure the cause of truth by imitating 
or retorting them. 

Having made these few observations on the general spirit an4^ 
temper dl Dr. Hampden^s Letter, we must cite a few passagMj^ 
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taught and enforced both as most certain and as most necessary to be 
believed," 

" It is not my teaching, whatever may have been attempted to be 
shown by prejudiced adversaries, that the doctrines of Scripture, or any 
other of its great fundamental truths, such as Original Sin, Justification by 
Faith, preventing and assisting Grace, the efficacy of the two Sacra- 
ments instituted by our Lord, are nothing more than theories formed 
by the human mind on the text of Scripture." • . • " Most sincerely, 
then, and most firmly do I believe that there is but one Catholic faith 
— one invariable standard of orthodox truth ; and that all departures 
from this, consequently, are errors of doctrine, and corruptions of the 
faith, and not that ' form of sound words' which God has set forth to 
us in his Revelations." ..." I would do nothing to encourage dis- 
sent from the Church. It grieves me whenever I see it. But at the 
same time I am for full toleration, if dissent be only open and avowed ; 
a toleration, that is, extending not only to the grant of civil privileges 
to dissenters, but to the equitable and kind consideration of their state- 
ments and arguments, as well as of their feelings. I would try to win 
them over — I would not exasperate them. I would not presume to sur- 
render God's truth, which is not mine to give' away, or to call error and 
falsehood by the sacred name of Truth. ... If accordingly, on any 
occasion I have ever ventured to call Unitarians Christians, surely thia 
must be understood in the wide charitable sense of the term — not in 
that strict sense in which it belongs to a believer in the divinity and 
the blessed atonement of our Lord." 

" I repeat, I not only regard the doctrines of the Holy Trinity, and 
of the Incarnation and Atonement of our Lord, and the salvation of 
man through faith only in Him, with the truths arising out of, and closely 
connected with these great doctrines, as most certain, but further as 
vitally important to be believed, in order to a saving faith, and a right 
practical religion." 

Now, all this is, as a mere statement of Dr. Hampden^s present 
belief, very satisfactory. We are bound to believe him sincere 
in these statements, and we are not disposed to cavil at particular 
expressions. We think the statements are sufficient in them- 
selves ; and we are bound to believe, that Dr. Hampden has 
persuaded himself that his earlier writing on which the censure 
was founded, inculcated the same principles : but we think, that 
there are very few persons indeed^ who, on perusing these writings, 
and more especially his '^ Observations on Religious Dissent,*^ 
would not arrive at a contrary conclusion. 

We now select a few specimens of Dr. Hampden^s former 
teaching : — 

'* Strictly to speak, in the Scripture itself, there are no doctrines* 
What we read there is matter of fact : either fact nakedly set forth^ 
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he accompanies this expression by an assertion, that he has 
always taught and inculcated the very same doctrines. He 
therefore justifies and adheres to all his former publications, and 
the sentiments contained in them. 

Here, then, the question arises, is Dr. Hampden alone to 
pronounce judgment on the views and character of his former 
publications I Or are not others equally competent with himself 
to exercise their judgment on those productions? We have, 
then, on one side, merely the assertion of Dr. Hampden that his 
works inculcate the principles which he now professes ; on the 
other, we have the declaration of the University of Oxford, that 
they do not. Those works were published ; and, as in the cases 
of Dr. Pusey and Mr. Ward, others were competent to judge of 
the meaning and effect of those publications as weU, or better, 
perhaps, than the author himself could do. Therefore, as far as • 
regards the publications referred to, we think that Dr. Hampden^s 
Letter leaves the matter exactly as it found it. He is, notwith- 
standing his statements of orthodox opinions, still at liberty to 
recommend publications, which, in the view of the University of 
Oxford, inculcate doctrines subversive of those which he has now 
stated ; for no one can believe for a moment, that if stich had 
been his teaching before 1886 as it is in 1842, any censure would 
have been carried, or even dreamt of. 

We submit these considerations to those persons who are 
competent to decide on the important question, whether Dr. 
Hampden^s present statements are sufficient to cover any aUeged 
defects in his former teaching, when that teaching is maintained 
by himself to have been, throughout, orthodox and sound. This 
seems to us, we confess, to complicate the question very much. 
Had Dr. Hampden simply stated his present belief, without 
identifying himself with all he has ever written, there could not, 
we think, have been any further ground for objection. 

We hail, with the strongest feelings of gratitude and respect, 
the appearance of the following protest, addressed to the Prime 
Minister :"— 

** Protsbt of the Bishops. 

'* My Lord, — ^We, the undersigned Bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land, feel it our duty to represent to your Lordship, as head of Her 
M^esty's Government, the apprehension and alarm which have been 
excited in the minds of the clergy by the rumoured nomination to the 
See of Hereford of Dr. Hampden ; in the soundness of whose doctrine 
the University of Oxford has affirmed, by a solemn decree, its want of 
confidence. 

" We are persuaded that your Lordship does not know how dee| 
and gtneral a feeling prevails on this subject ; and we consider' 
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tains one or two passages which deserve some comment. His 
Lordship avails himself dexterously of the mere wording of the 
episcopal remonstrance, to say, " Your Lordships do not state 
any want of confidence, on your part, in the soundness of Dr. 
Hampden's doctrine ;'' as if the mere fact of their reference to 
the censure of the university did not imply an opinion that such 
censure was not unjust. His Lordship also states, that some 
months before he named Dr. Hampden to the see of Hereford, 
^' he signified his intention to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
did not receive from him any discouragement.^' We must here 
refer to the Bishop of Exeter's reply to this observation : — 

" My Lord, your Lordship will, I am confident, pardon my inquiry 
(for the question is manifestly most important to the fair understanding 
of the merits of the case,) did you ask his Grace whether he thought 
Dr. Hampden a fit person to be recommended to a bishopric ? If you 
did not ash his opinion, few persons will be at all surprised that he 
abstained from giving it. Your Lordship better knows than I can pre- 
sume to guess, what are the relations between his Grace and yourself; 
what your habits of consultation with him on this and kindred ques- 
tions : but thus much I must say, that unless these relations be most 
intimate, these habits most unreserved, it would seem to be almost a 
matter of course that our aged primate, one always distinguished by his 
delicacy and reluctance to obtrude, without absolute necessity, the 
expression of any opinion adverse to the interests of another. — It would 
seem to me, I repeat, a matter of course that his Grace should forbear 
to tell your Lordship, that your intention of recommending Dr. Hamp- 
den at some period, which might never come during the continuance of 

certificates of attendimce on his lectures before they proceeded to ordain candidates 
who had received their education at Oxford. He has likewise preached sermons, 
for which he has been honoured with the approbation of several prelates of our 
Church. 

'' Several months before I named Dr. Hampden to the Queen for the See of 
Hereford, I signified my intention to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and did not 
receive from him any discouragement. 

^ In these circumstances it appears to me, that should I withdraw my recom- 
mendation of Dr. Hampden, which has been sanctioned by the Queen, 1 should 
yirtnally assent to the doctrine that a decree of the University of Oxford is a per- 
petual ban of exclusion against a clergyman of eminent learning and irreproachable 
life, and that in fact, the supremacy which is now by law vested in the Crown, is 
to be transferred to a majority of ti^e members of one of the Universities. 

^ Nor should it be forgotten that many of the most prominent among that majority 
have since joined the communion of the Church of Rome. 

** I deepfy rmet the feeling that is said to be common among the clergy on this 
subject. But I cannot sacrifice the reputation of Dr. Hampden, the rights of the 
Crown, and what I believe to be the true interests of the Church, to a feeling which 
I believe to be founded on misapprehension and fomented by prejudice. 

" At the same time I thank your Lordships for an interposition which I believe 
to be intended for the public boiefit. 

*^ I am, &c. 

<< J. RUSSKLL." 
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The Ghurcb has no right to object to nominations. It is an In- 
terference with " the aupremacy of the Crown." 

We much fear, that notwithstanding this lofty doctrine, the 
Church will be found on various occasions acting on the contrary 
principle. The ultramontanism of the Minister will be met l^ 
the Gallioanism of the Church. We apprehend that such notions 
of absolute power, however well they might sound in the times of 
Henry VIII., will not pass current m the days of Victoria. Un- 
less we are greatly deceived, the Church will have to sustain, 
from Infidels, Whigs, Radicals, and Conservatives, sundry hard 
names, insults, and reproaches for her alleged interference with 
the royal prerogative, until it becomes the interest of politicians 
to take her part, Mid to find out that she is eminently loyal to 
the Crown, and faithflil to her principles. We trust that all 
such imputations as we speak of, will be received with perfect 
good humour and patience ; and that they will only serve to 
encourage the Church in seeking for those great objects which 
have long been before her, and which she has now been roused 
by Divine Providence to contemplate with increased sttentioD, 
and to pursue with more united and harmonious zeal. 

We camiot but look on the whole circumstance of this con- 
troversy, in connexion with the present position and the prospects 
of the Qiurch, as opening out to improvements which we should 
scarcely have ventured a few months since to contemplate as 
possible for many years to come. More especially does the pre- 
sent aspect of afKurs bring before the Church some very serious ^/ 
considerations in her present position in reference to the appoint- ' 
ment of bishops. 

The constitution invests the Grown with the patronage of 
all bishoprics ; that is to say, the Crown now possesses the rights 
which were originally vested in the peoph. Originally the bishops 
of the Church were elected by the clergy and people, and con- 
firmed by the comprovincial bishops. Now the Crown only 
appoints, though the chapter nominally electa. This power of the 
Crown has devolved wholly on the Minister of the day. He dis- 
poses of bishoprics at pleasure. He is not bound to consult the 
heads of the Church before doing so. He can compel a chapter f 
under penalty of pwemunire to dect. Now then comes the ques- 
tion, " Is this a state of things which afibrds sufficient semrity to ' 
the Church for the ainmintment of bishops who are really qualified j 
for this office !" We do not say that good appointments have 
not been sometimefe made ; on that pomt we nave nothing to 
say. We are only speaking of the theory ; and We do say that the 
present state of the law ia muatisfactoty on this matter, and that^^ 
it needs to be amended. To talk in tliese days (^ pnaerTing inuAtt^^ 
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^\& affoTia primd facie grounds for examining the present state 
of the law in regard to appointments to bishopries. 

The law, — and the lav) only, — gives to the Crown the sole 
power it now possesses of appointing to episcopal sees. The 
Parliament can alter, or amend, or repeal that law. The object 
of investing the Crown with power to nominate bishops is public 
ntilitp'. It is also held most fitting, — and the reason of the thing 
is eyident, — that bishops, who are lords of Parliament, should be 
created by the Crown, which is the source of temporal dignity. 
To all this no objection caii be offered ; but the question still 
remains whether it is fitting, considering ail circumstances, that 
the minister should possess an arbitrary and de^tic power of 
appointing to bishopncs. 

The appointment to bishoprics is, as any one must admit, a 
solemn trust reposed in the Crown by the Church and the nation. 
It is not of the nature of other patronage : it has peculiar re- 
sponsibilities attached. Is there now any leeurity, that this trust 
will be properly discharged I The Crown, we know, has practically 
lost, for a lon^ time, the appointment to bishoprics ; it is not able 
to discbarge its trust. The theory of the constitution, in this 
respect, is all that remains. 

If this be BO, as is notoriously the case, there can be nothing 
unconstitutional in attempting to alter and amend the present 
practice, provided the theoretical power of the Grown oe not 
stated. There can be nothing unconstitutional in attempting 
to limit the power of the minieiers of the Crown, or to take from 
(hem certain powers, provided the rights of the Crown be not 
affected ; and this we think may be done in the case under con- 
uderation. There is no sort of impossibility in obtaining legal 
securities for proper appointment to bishoprics, if the proper 
amount of power be brought to bear on the question. There 
may be difficulties in the way we admit ; but no measure of 
reform is now beyond the reach of perseverance and unanimity. 
The Church can, if she will, recover the appointment of her 
Inshops from the ministers of the day, or, at least, gain ample 
securities for the very best appointments. 

There is only one mode of gaining this end. Petition Parlia- 
ment steadily; and push forward a legislative measure on the 
subject. Never mind ihrMti or defeat in one or two sessions. 
Bring it in year after year ; and it must, in the end, succeed, 
if it be sufficiently supported by the Church. 

The appointment ra Dr. Hampden is bringing this question to 
an issue. We have had an example of what is pomble, under 
the present system. The Church is put in the painful position 
opposing her Majesty's government. This, surely, ought not 
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tiunk it advisable to leave the Crown the power which it now poa- 
sesaes, but to take its exercise out of the hands of the temponl 
ministry, who are, we maintain, eminently unfitted Cor Bueh a 
trust. 

The government in other countries can be earned on without 
giving to the miuist^ of the day the ntAo power of appointing 
inshops. In every RomiBh country the government names to 
episcopal sees, but the pope has the d[»olute power of rejecting 
candidates. In the United States the government has nothing 
to do with appointments to episcopal sees ; and yet it is carried 
on. True, America a a democracy, and its government is we^. 
But is not England also governed by a democrai^f Is it not in 
bet a repaUio, with monarchical institutions? To imiuiiie that 
government could not be conducted as well as it is in England, 
withoDt the aid of episcopal patronage, would be most mistaken. 
If patronage be necessary to a government, it will always find 
means of creating it. If great families or jiolitical interests require 
incomes, or places for their relations or friends, they will be found. 
In this day of new places, and new commissionershipe, there 
can be surely no imperative necessity to throw the bishoprics 
into the sweepings of mmisterial patronage. Bishoprics need not 
be disposed of precisely on the same iiriuciples as commissioner- 
ships of sewers or of hackney ooacaes. The machine of the 
St^te would not actually come to a dead look, if the minuterial 
patronage of bishoprics were interfered with. We suppose that 
the temporal power is not so wholly dependent on the Church for 
existence, that it might not continue to exist even if there were 
no Church at all. AVhat would the State do, if there were no 
Buhoprict to present to J We have no doubt, that there are 
politicians, and perhaps some who have been, and who expect to 
be, ministeiB, who would look on such a case as by no means in- 
CQuceivable ; and who would be fully prepared to undertake the 
government in such circumstances. We are aware that such 
men look on the episcopate as a sinecure ; and with their views, 
we cannot see why they should not, one of these days, abolish 

it — IP THEY COULD. 

The truth ie, we believe, that the power of di^osinz absolutely 
of bitiioprics does not tend to strengthen any mimstry in the 
present oay. It is a patronage which dqes them quite as mudt 
harm as good- The government of the country depends almost 
wholly on pubUo <^inion ; and there is DOthing which is calculated 
to bring more discredit on a ministry than any great mistake in 
the ezATcise of episcopal patronage. Thus a minister, if be has 
a particle of discretion, is compiled to seek the advice of others 
io distributing bia patjx)page. There must be nme caution an^ 
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parochial clergy, arc, as a general nile, pot the class from whom ) 
bishops ought to be selected. The episcopal office, is in itself a( 
development of the office of the parochial clergyman on a large 
scale ; as the parochial office is a derivative and campendium of 
the episcopal office. To the parochial clergy, we think, or to 
those who have actually beea diligently engaged in the cure of 
Bouls — should the Church look for her bishops. It is this class 
which has produced the holy and self-deoying men who now 
labour as bishops in the colonies. A professor may be learned 
and brilliant — a bead of a house, or a schoolmaster, may be 
accustomed to the government of youth — but does it follow that 
they will possess the apostolical spirit, the humility, the fervour, 
the moral power, which ought to reside in s bishop ? We should 
be glad to see bishoprics offered to men, whose conscientiousness 
would induce them to shrink from the solemn responsibility, and 
who could be with difficulty brought to accept it. 

We are aware that such views may, by many persons, be 
regarded as Utopian; they have become so accustomed to a 
different order of things, that they cannot conceive the possibility 
of realizing in any degree the highest notions of the episcopal 
character; they are impressed with a feeling, that the best days 
of the Church are gone, and that we can only look for increasing 
evils. They content themselves with remaining in passive de- 
spondency ; they cannot nerve their hearts to make aggressions 
on the spirit of the world. They imagine that the theory or the 

Sractice of the Church in the past days of the Hanoverian 
ynasty was faultless and perfect. They can only conceive the 
power of evil growing and increasing in these latter times. 
Looking on the vain struggles of thirty years to prevent the 
political aggrandizement of popery, and of liberalism, they deem 
the Church powerless to do more than check the downward pro- 
gress of tilings, and preserve some relics of her own constitution 
and character. 

And there are others whom we honour and love. They are 
men who have toiled for the Church in single-minded devotion, 
without hope of reward except in witnessing the extension of her 
principles, and the overthrow of her enemies. They are men 
who have been always on the losing side, saddened and disap- 
pointed at times, but ever arising in fresh and salient energy to 
meet the foes of their faith. It is this race of determined and 
resolute men who have been the strength of the Church. Scat- 
tered, disorganized, without leaders, they have fought the good 
fight, and one by one have upheld the great principles which they ^ 
had vowed to defend. Even these men cannot bring themselvea^P 
to imagine that there is a power within the Church which iv^ 

VOL. VIII. — KO. XVI. — DEC. 1847. GJ ^ 
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l^sUte for ber own members in spiritual matters ; to seek for a 
sufficient augmentation of the Episcopate, and ample l^al 
securities for ffood appointments ; and for the means of sending 
her priestfi and deacons amongst the destitute masses of our 
population confided to her care. These are points, which, if they 
are sufficiently pressed by the Church, no party, or combination 
of parties, can possibly muse to grant her. In ali political par- 
ties she will find some persons who will plead her cause from 
pnnciple. In all she will find persona who will do so from inter- 
est. She cannot long be resisted, if she is only united and active. 
The Church of England is more powerful, numerically, tliaa 
Bomanism, or any other body. She does not gain her objects, 
simply because she does not seei them. This must be so no 
more. Unless we are prepared to stand by and portrUt the 
Church to fall a prey to internal division, to want of discipline, 
to the obtrusion of false bishops on her episcopal thrones, to the 
venal and worldly policy of unprincipled statesmen and politicians, 
to the unceasing aggressions of Romanism, dissent, and infidelity ; 
unless we are prepared to witness such a process of giadual ex- 
haustion of the life-blood of that sacred and cherished Mother of 
our faith, in whom the deepest affections, and the highest aspira- 
tions of churchmen are gathered together — we must not remain 
passive any longer, but lay hold, each man on his brother's hand, 
and join ourselves together, fearless of what the world may say, 
regardless of its taunts and its cold dissuaaives ; and stand forth, 
in the face of man, to claim the Christian rights of our Church, 
and to pledge ourselves never to relinquish that cause. Away, wo 
say, with parties, and party feelings, and all their httlenesses. Let 
those ill-omened names of " High Church," and " Low Church," 
and " Evangelical," be heard no more ; let us only be " church- 
men ;" let ^1 our enmities cease ; and let us co-operate, heart 
with heart, and hand with hand, in the great cause which we have 
in common. In these times we trust, that men will not hold back 
from uniting in the Church's cause from mere etiquette ; or that 
they will await the sanction of higher powers (which will not be 
given) before they do what is in itself right and unquestionable. 

If Rome is to raise a hierarchy amongst us, with the sanction 
of Government ; and if the wishes of the Church of England for 
an increase of her hierarchy are to be thwarted ; and if unsound 
appointments are to be made to our bishoprics ; it is high time 
for the Church to act for herself, and to plead her cause in a tone 
of earnestness which cannot be long resisted. 

We are aware of the inconveniences which might result from 
the combination of persona of any peculiar cast of views for the 
promotion of vague and indefinite objecta ; do combination of tlua 
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Emancipation, and man; Bimilar measures of a bad deecnption, 
that petitions have not been attended to — that they have not 
sufficed to stop the passing of those dsngeroua measures. And 
this has disgusted many persons, and led them to think that there 
is no use in petitioning, — that petitions will always be rejected. 
This is not the case. Petitions are of no avail generaUy in pre- 
venting Parliament from doing a certain thing, when it has made 
up its mind to do it. If political parties are detennined, " for 
certain reasons them moving," to make this or that concession, 
or grant this or that &vour, they will not be stopped by any 
number of petitions. But when they have no such determina- 
tion, — when there is no specific measure before them to cany, — 
when tbey, in fact, are not aggressive, but merely defensive, pas- 
sive, or indificrent (which is the case in all the great practical 
Church measures we have referred to), then Parliament will be 
found entirely open to petitions. 

It may take some time, and a strong momentum, to induce 
Parliament to look Church questions in the face, with a resolu- 
tion to promote them. There may be hostility on the part of 
Boiiiish and dissenting members, indifTerence elsewhere; and 
unwillingness on the part of ministries to make alterations in a 
' system which gives them patronage and influence : but all this 
will give way, — this passive resistance will not be able to stand 
long against a vigorous and combined movement on the part of 
the Church. Should this take place, it would become the in- 
terest, either of the minister of the day, or of some minister on 
entering office, to grant a part or the whole of the Church's 
claims ; and, in the former case, the Church must only pursue 
her demand for the remainder. " Union," " perseverance," 
" temperance,"^ and " hope," should be the great practical guides 
of the Church. There is no reason whatever why the Church of 
England should not obtain her ends, like all other reli^ous com- 
munities in the empire. The real cause of the contmuance of 
practical evils is the want of prudent action. Men sit in their 
studies, and write pamphlets, or put forth articles in magazines, 
journals, or reviews; and do nothing more. Then they become 
impatient and angry, or dispirited, when they find that their 
pamphlets or their articles have not produced the removal of the 
defects or the evils which they have pointed out. They forcet that 
the biafaops have not the power of compellinff the minister to 
advise the Grown to give licence to convocation to deliberate on 
. Church subjects. They foi^t that their pamphlets and articles 
are never heard of within the walls of Parliament, nor perused, 

perhaps, by any statesman or member of the House of Commons; 

and tbey foi^;et that, in the present state of things, unless Mi^^P 
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The time has now passed by for the Church to ally herself with any 
particular party — so, at least, as to place any dependence upon it. 
We would see her now preserve amicable relations with all, as far 
as she may ; and resist any, whenever she is called to do so by 
duty. To support any particular ministry, or to wish for the 
success of any particular party, would now be a mistake in the 
Church. If there ever be ^ain any consistent political party, or 
any firm government, it can only be by creating a new party, of 
wluch there is little prospect. The rettricHve principle, however 
connected with all that was noble, high-minded, and religious, is 
worn mtt ,' it has been so often betrayed by its professed defenders, 
that it is exhausted. The cause is a permanently losing one. 
Let the Church adopt the comtructive principle, and her cause 
will become the winning one. She will be able to retrieve every 
thing in the end, if she will advance her otim claims, and persevere 
till the^ are Kained. Let her continue her protest against bad 
legislation ; hut let her seek to tnm the current of legislation to 
her own advantage. The mode of appointing bishops is a ques- 
tion which should be temperately and fitlly discugged. No exag- 
gerated clums should be made i but fair and reasonable securities, 
which the law does not at present provide, should be sought. 
The Minister of the Crown is now invested with arbitrary power- 
he may obtrude on the Church any one that he pleases ; and the 
Church is thus placed in danger of decided collisions with the 
ministry of the oay. Surely some mode ought to be devised for 
altering a law which is found to work thus unsatisfactorily ; and 
for reforming a system which interferes by compulsion with the 
conscientious convictions of the heads of the Church. 

In conclusion, we would again most oamestly press on the 
Church, to lose no time in petitioning for a large extension of the 
Episcopate, and for securities for the appointment of faithlul, 
pious, uiborious men as bishops. It may be, that if the voice of 
the Church be not heard loudly and unitedly in assertion of her 
claims, the enemies of ReUghm will avail themselves of the excite- 
ment to attempt aggresave measures against the Church ; and a 
movement, which ought to have been an advance, may become 
a retreat, or a failure. Therefore, we say, let no time be lost in 
pretsing forioarda the clums of the Church, in such a shape as is 
leaet (»lculated to excite hostility and oppoution. 
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Vif. Alfred MoNT(;oMERy. London: 



Notices, ^c. 

" They tell me yonr's ii acting, 

And it truly may be so, — 

But of one thing I am certain 

It it impostible to hum. (!) 

" Oh ! it is nothing artificial, 
No gesture overdone ; 
You spealc your part with such an e 
That acting there is tione. 



" I glory in my countryman, 
And have a pride to see 
That while all foreign things are priuaed, 
/( is British blood in thee." 
Animated hy tho patriotic Bentiment we ought not, we suppose, 
to pause in doubt as to the gnunmatical coos^ction, or even the 
real meaning of this spiritea stanza. 

*' Then like a Oarrick thou shalt live 
When kings have passed away : 
Thy name is written on a rock 
That nn>er shall decay." 

Mr. Barry and MesBrs. Grissel and Peto would be glad doubt- 
less to know the whereabouts of that " rock." 

Not lightly, we know, is the task of criticizing true poetry to 
be undertaken. It is related of the great Samuel Clarke, that 
bein^ fond of robust exercise, he was once surprised in the act of 
leaping over his chairs by the entrance of a pedantic fellow; 
" Now," he said, " we must desist, for a fool ia coming in." 
Still more cautious should we be of wounding feelings, or jpossibly 
blighting prospects, where the struggle has Been not for fame so 
much as for bread. The works then to which we have referred 
Bhail be nameless ; and we will vent our spleen in the not very 
uncharitable wish that they may meet with many purchasers, and 
that their leaves may never be cut. 

Mrs. Alfred Montgomery's poems are of a different caste. We 
are not, indeed, dazzled by the fire of genius giving to us, as it 
bums, bright, though fitful, gleams into the world of the ideal ; 
nor in reading them do we feel held, as in a vice, by the strong 
grasp of a commanding intellect : they do not urn at the auper- 
natural altitudes, the spells and tuismans of " Thalaba,' or 
" Curse of Kehama ;" an attempt, the result of which to any hut 
a Southey, would probably be toat " his head aa he tumbled!^ 
would go " nickety nock like a pebble in Carisbrook W^^ 
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" Bat we faave higher themei :— The Croui the OnvVi 

Shall swell our songs : 
The love that ttoop'd to death and died to save 
To us belongs. 

" The full-toned voice of Nature speaks Thy great 
CreaUve powers ; 
But mercy that could reach man'* ruin'd state 
Ii onljr our'i. 

" Ob bliss I that love and peace thus closely can 
Together meet, 
In perfect pledge that nought Redemption's plan 
Shall e'er defeat. 

" With Nature then we joiui and still rejoice 
In hymns of peace, 
Which in accord with her true constant Toioe 
Shall never ceaae." 

The use of " Jtrf" as a participle viay bo wmaeular, but is 
scarcely correct. 

We like "Reality :"— 

" Ye all are gone, false dreams of youth. 
False visions of unclouded days, 
And step by step slow-pacing truth 
Sweeps the vain pageants from my gaac. 

" Slowly, but oh ! not sadly now, 
I quit the height where once I stood. 
Take the bright chaplet from my brow. 
And travel on in lowlier mood. 

" Two solemn lessons, long and deep, 
At last this wayward heart shall know. 
And learn on even course to keep, 
More grave in joy, more calm in woe. 

" The keenest grief that kills the rest 
Is wdrse while dreaded than when here ( 
The deepest joy that swells the breast 
Is never left withoat a tear, 

" The path of life is stem and real 
E'en when is happy scenes 'tia cast, 

And slaves of fear* and hopes ideal ^^ 

WiU find th«r lifa a dream at last." ^^ 
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lentary insertion of " most" in the last 

tier, would have lioen avoided by more 

passes b^' " nnd " Passing Ple:isure " are 
will only permit us to make one more 



" And when the hour of thy return 
la drawing near and near, 
My lir« appears to ebb away, 
With blank luapenie and fear. 
And yet to thee it Memi moit itiange 
If but one brief embrace 
Should fiul to make me smile again, 
And ev'ry tear efiace. 



" But be it so ! I will not ask 
That thou should'tt love like me ; 
To thee be that deep joy unknown, 
And deeper agony ! 
Give me thy firm and constant iaith 
And thou hast done thy port. 
And in return accept and keep 
This too devoted heart 1" 
Mre. Montzomery must remember, that, from the nature of 
its subjects, the style of poetry which she has adopted, is ordi< 



narily considered to represent in some de^-ce wliat has passed, or 
is passing in the mind of the writer ; let her beware lest she 
allow feeling to degenerate into a sentiment ; let her not fritter 



away the force of an idea by too much expansion ; let her revise, 
and, when necessary, not hedtate to expun^ ; and we will 
venture to assure her, that, though she may fail to astonish, she 
will always please ; though she may not found a school, or lead a 
sect, she will yet be an honoured and a trusted teacher. 

With these few words of friendly warning and advice, wo take 
leave of a book which has given real enjoyment and apparent 
speed to the passage of a leisure hour, and which has bonie 
evidence to the trutii of what has been said by a distinguislicd 
modern writer, that " the genius of women loves best to ima^ 
forth good, for 'tis the blessing of their life, its power, and its 
glory ; and hence, when they write poetry, it is religious, sweet, 
soft, solemn, and divine." 

II. — Biblical Commentary on the Gospels. By Hermann Ole- 
HAusEN, D.D., Professor of TAeology in the University of 
JSrloTigen. Translated from the German by Dr. Skbgids 
LoEWE. Vol. I. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1847. [Fo- 
reign Theological Library, ToL v.] 
A WISH must have been often felt, and has sometimes been 
publicly expressed, that OlshanBen's very valuable Gommentan' 
on the New Testament might be rendered acceeaible to Engli^ ^ 
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" In moit perfect accordance with the prapandon of our RedMOwr 
b; bit endowment with the fullneis of the Spirit, doe* hii nclory in 
faU Btru^Ie with the evil one preient ittelf. The idea of the Meuiah 
implies hii being called into exxtttnce for the deitruction of the kingdom 
of dark.neH ; hence hia whole life on earth appears to be a itruggle with 
the prince of dorkne SI ; yet the Ooapel-historypoinft out two evtntt onli/ 
in the life of Jems, wherein He resisted the full combined power of th« 
e*il spirit, and OTcresme it. These momentous events form the bcttin- 
ning and the end of his public ministry, and both of them display tneir 
peculiar character. In the first temptation, at the very entrance upon 
his office, enticement presented itself to our Lord in the form of eennutl 
pleasure ; and in the second, at the end of hie earthly career. It was 
through the fear of snfiering* and death. Eack of thete temptation* 

tretent* ittelf in a varied form : in the uniform victory over both wa 
shold our Lord as the ideal of consummate righteouaneu, m victor in 
the atru^le against sin." 

Now we beg our reader, firgt, to ask himself whether he can 
make any consistent sense of this extract ; and, whatever the 
answer to that question mav be, secondly, to compare it (c^>e- 
cially the words marked by italics) with the following, which we 
believe to be a more accurate, although by no means a perfect, 
rendering of the passage. It will be seen that we have not been 
fltdieitous to avoid Dr. Loewe's words, aa we are not now 
criticizing his diction, but his understanding of the original. 

" The equipment' of the Redeemer with the fuUneaa of the Spirit is 
moat appositely followed by bis probation in conflict with evil*. It is 
implied in the idea of the Messiah, that He is called to destroy the 
kingdom of darkness ; hence his whole life on earth appears as a contest 
with (he prince of darkness ; but the Gospel history gives prominence 
to two points in the life of Jesus, in which He withstood the full con- 
centrated power of evil, and overcame it. These points form the 
beginning and the end of his public ministry, and have each a special 
character of its own. Tn the first temptation, immediately at his 
entrance on hie office, the Redeemer was aasailed by enticement 
through deeire ; in the other, at the end of hia earthly miniatry, by 
fear of suffering and death. Every temptation exhibits itaelf in one or 
the other of these forms : in hia victory over both alike, our Lord 
appears as the ideal of perfect righteousness, aa victor in the contest 
against sin." 

This sample, which has been taken qtiite accidentally, may 
aerve to show that the portion of the work which is entrusted to 
Dr. Loewe must be a grievous misrepresentation of the original, 

* AuMUmaij. " Equipment" is an awkward word, but nothing bett«r occutb to 
ns. Dr. Loewe'B "endowment" alters the image. 

' It appean better, on a conmdention of the whole pMsage, to take " dem BlJsen " 
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hwe th« hamve or opportunitjr for examining the whde body of 
evidence bearing on tne papal claims to jurisdiction in this land, 
ft well-digested text-book on that subject cannot fail to be of 
service. It is for this reason that we reconunend to the theolo- 
gical student this work of Dr. Fullwood ; for we know of no other 
work of the same extent, and on the same subject, which fiv 
comprehennveness, lucid arrangement of matter, and cogency of 
argument, will bear comparison with it. Our limits will not, 
however, do more than admit of the following very brief outline of 
this remarkable book. 

After defining schism, and proving Romanists in this country 
to be justly chargeable with that sin, Dr. Fullwood proems to 
examine the several claims to jurisdiction which the advocates of 
the papal usurpations are accustomed to put forward. The 
claims urged are made to rest on {!) Conversion ; (2) Patriar- 
chal rights ; (3) Prescription ; (4) Infallibility ; (5) an Uni- 
versal Pastorship. These pleas Dr. Fullwood accordin^y exa- 
minee, and refutes with a eleamess and succinctness peculiarly 
his own ; and then demands, on behalf of the Church of Eng- 
land: — 

" If the pope hftve no nght to govem the Church of England, u our 
Apostle, or Patriarch, or hs Infallible; if his lupTemacy over us was 
never grounded in, but ever renounced by our laws and cuatomi, and 
the very conititution of the kingdom ; if hli supremacy be neither of 
civil, ecclesiutical, or divine right : if it be diiowned by the Scripturei 
and Fathers, and condemned by the ancient Councili, the easentiat pro- 
feMion of the present Romish Cburch, and the aolemn oaths of the 
Bishops of Rome themselves ; — if, 1 say, all be certainly so as hath 
appeared, what reason remains for the necessity of the Church of Eng- 
land's readmission of, or submission to, the papal authority, usurped 
contrary to all this ? Or what reason is left to charge us with schism 
for rejecting it ?"— pp. 294, 295. 

The learned author concludes by showing : — 

'< That as the claim of the pope's authority cannot be allowed, so 
there is cause enough olherwise of our denial of obedience actually to 
it, from reasons tnbeient in the usurpaUon lUelf, and the nature of 
many things required by bis laws." — Ibid. 

We would only add, that the value of this unanswerable work 
has been grea^ enhanced by the care and learning bestowed 
upon it by the Editor. Besides giving the original authorities at 
length, to which Dr. Fidlwood merely refers, Mr. Hardwick has 
added much important matter illustrative and confirmatory of the 
several questions discussed by the Author. We would especial^^ 
direct attention to an Appendix in pp. 314 et seq. ^^ 
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How are we required to believe them ? — A. With tl 
|nd truly, ' For with the heart man believeth unto righte 
the mouth eonfetsion is made unto salvation.' Roman 
|i. 87. 

That is it to believe with the heart ?— a ^* * " ' 
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'' Q. There Mem then to be two kinde of fidth ? — ^A. Yea : namely, 
die Imngfmik and the dead faith. 

** a What is £ieiii^ FaUh ?— A. Faith ivilA works. 

'' a What it Z><fad Faith ?—A. Faith without works. 

'< QU What do you mean by ' Faith with works V 

" A. Faith that shows itself in good works wrought by the Holy 
Ohoct, which always follow true faith in the heart ; like a tree that bears 
goodfrniL*' 

The remunder of the passage is too long to quote in a notice 
like tiie present. It profes the truth of the former answers by 
texts of ocripture. 

Take, again, the following :— 

" Q. Where is God ? — ^A. Everywhere. In heaven above, and in 
die earth beneath, God is ' all in all,' and by Him all things consist, 
'seeing He ^veth to all life, and breath, and all things.' Isaiah Ixvi. 
1, 2; Col. i. 16; Acts xvii. 25. 28; Ps. exxxix. 7. 19. — Can you 
see Him ?-~A. No. * No man hath seen God at any time.' St. John 
i. 18. — Q. How then do you believe that He is? — ^A. Because, 
although I do not see Him, every thing around me shows me that 
there is a God ; and in the Bible I learn for certain to know who He is. 
-— Q. What do you mean by saying that every thing around shows 
70U that there is a God ? — A. When, for instance, I see the sun give 
light by day, and the moon and stars shine by night, and when I see 
the rain fall, the trees bud, bright flowers blow, and wheat ripen for 
harvest, I say to myself. These things cannot have made themselves ; 
some one wiser and greater than they must have ordered them, and 
that One is God. And when I see the cattle of the field, the birds of 
the air, and every living thing kept in life and satisfied with food, I 
■gain say to myself, Some one, both great and good, must provide fbr 
all these, and that One is God. 

" Q. But are men expected to notice these things, and to see God 
in them ? 

*• A. Yes, verily ; for * God hath not left Himself without witness, 
in that He did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, 
filling our hearts with food and gladness.' Acts xiv. 17* 

<• * Because that which may be known of God is manifest to men ; 
for God hath showed it unto them. For the invisible things of Him 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead ; so that 
they are without excuse.' Rom. i. 19, 20. 

'' ' But ask now the beasts, and they shall teach thee ; and the fowls 
of the air, and they shall tell thee : or speak to the earth, and it shall 
teach thee ; and the fishes of the sea shall declare unto thee. Who 
knoweth not in all these, that the hand of the Lord hath wrought this.' 
Job xii. 7 — 9; xxxvii. 14." — pp. 9, 10. 

A great omission, however, occurs in treating of the fifth 
Article, where the descent into Hades is passed over in silence : ^ 

Hh2 ^ 
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Bented. Some will see in it the description of a 
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lie of monkish fables. No one we think can qw 
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lirod, both their own understanding, and the in 
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much which is superstitious, a singular simi 

Again, while some, like Fnran" «..-i ^^ • 
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distinguished personage (p. 13). He was not '^addicted to boyish 
levities, nor the vain talk of vulgar men, nor unseemly fawning, 
nor Iving flattery. Nor did hs study the various cries of birds^ as 
childish age is often wont ^ (p. 13). No sooner, however, had he 
grown up to manhood, than tne hopes of his friends were pain- 
fully disappointed. '^ As though he had woke from sleep ^^ (p. 15), 
his disposition was totally changed ; he sallied forth as a knightly 
marauaer, and became lawless and revengeful, like too many of 
his contemporaries. ^^ It was about nine years that he was thus 
engaeed in hostile raids [/iV., in persecution], the blessed Guthlac, 
and he thus wandered amidst tne tumult of this present world ^* 
(p. 15). Compunction naturally succeeded to cruelty, and at the 
age of twenty-four, Guthlac became "suddenly excited with 
ffodly fear ; he forsook all the pomps of the world, and set all 
his hope on Christ^" (p. 17). The first place to which he retired 
was the monastery of Repton (Hrypaddn), at that time, under 
a certain abbess, JSlfthrytha. After two years^ study, '^he had 
learned his psalms and canticles, and hymns and prayers, accord- 
ing to ecclesiastical order" (p. 19). " Cultivating the virtues of 
aligood men" (ibid.). Still, this kind of seclusion did not satisfy 
the cravings of his spirit. " When he heard tell and learned 
concerning anchorites, who of yore longed for the wilderness and 
hermitages for Ood's name; and pae»ed their lives there, his 
heart was inwardly inspired with the love of God to long for the 
wilderness" (p. 19). Accordingly, he set out in search of a 
most inhospitable fen, and fixed his dwelling at a spot called 
Crowland, which " no man ever could inhabit before the holy man 
Guthlac came thither, on account of the dwelling of the accursed 
spirits there" (p. 23). For the subsequent incidents of his life, 
his repeated victories over evil spirits, his predictions, miracles, 
and the rest, we must refer io the biography itself. He died 
fifteen years after his settlement at Crowland. His character is 
summed up in the following encomium: "The blessed man 
Guthlac was a chosen man in divine deeds, and a treasure of all 
wisdom; and he was stedfast in his duties, as also he was 
earnestly intent on Christ's service, so that never was aught else 
in his mouth but Chrisf's praise, nor in his heart but virtue, nor 
in his mind but praise, and love, and piety." 

Before closing this notice, we woula recommend other members 
of the University of Cambridge to work the same extensive mine 
which Mr. Goodwin has here opened. The libraries of that 
University are particularly rich m the theological remains of 
Anglo-Saxon literature, so that he who will sift and edit them, 
may not only be furthering the study of his own language, but ^ 
may be employing his ability, as did Parker, and Twysden, ai4^ 
WneloCi in the illustration and defence of his own Church. ^^ 
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ocmtemporary historians, or of those who lived the nearest to the 
time. That this plan is not in accordance with the usual plan of 
oomposing history — that it is not favourable to the development 
of what are called philosophical views, or to the exercise ot oriti- 
ciuD, may be admitted; but the plan is certainly calculated to 
give a character of reality and life to the narrative, which, per- 
haps, cannot be more eflfectually attained. The early history is of 
course largely indebted to Caesar and Tacitus. 

Dr. Giles, in rejecting some of the legends concerning the 
conversion of Britam to Christianity, observes that it is absurd 
to suppose that the Roman emperors in the second century 
** would co-operate either for good or bad with the obscure 
individuals, who at that time calfed themselves bishops of Bome,^ 
and remarks as an illustration of the early history of the Church, 
that, ^^ we have witnessed in our ovm iimss^ a singular burst of 
human weakness and delusion in the formation of the sect 
commonly called Irvingites ; with pretemums to miraculous power 
w4 inferior to those of the fir$t Christians^ they united ndeekness 
of conduct and humbleness of life equally remarkable and 
steikmg.''— p. 213. 

The tone in which Dr. Giles speaks of controversies of the 
highest importance is contemptuous. In allusion to the con- 
troversy on Pelagianism, he says, that it was ^^ only felt on the 
surface of society. The monks and clergy, who pass their lives 
in the contemplation of such questions, will always be roused by 
an attempt to disturb the modes of belief which are the axioms of 
their profession^ but the people at large took little part in a dis- 
pute which was above their comprehension.'" — p. 362. 

These few remarks and specimens of Dr. Gileses st^le will 
prepare the reader to find his work rather the composition of a 
philosopher than of a Christian ; the reverend author is evidently 
anxious to free himself as much as possible from all the prejudices 
of the " sacerdotal caste,^' to which he unfortunately belong. 

Notwithstanding this, his wOrk, as a record of facts, is not 
without its value. He justly appreciates the historical value of 
many of the facts which have oeen obtruded on the unwary 
reader by monkish romance ; but he is still unable to see throu^n 
them all. For instance, the story of King Lucius, who is said 
to have reigned in Britain in the latter part of the second 
century. The accounts given of the allegea conversion of this 
imaginary prince by Bedc and Nennius are examined by Dr. 
Giles, and shown to be full of gross anachronisms, contradictions, 
and absurdities. Lucius is said to have addressed a letter to 
Eleutherius, Bishop of Rome, requesting to be '^ made a Chris- 
tian,^^ to which Eleutherius acceded, and the Britons from that 
^e beoame and continued Christians. The great difficulty 
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piinftd diaelomires of this tract, that a very serious injury has 
oe^i done to the Church by its publication. It is, undoubtedly, 
shocking to every religious mind to read of the profanations 
which result from the present state of the law in regard to cor- 
rective discipline — independently of which, the absence of such 
discipline is, undoubtedly, a cause of much of the vice and im- 
morality which prevails, and of the stupid insensibility to religion 
so often manifested. It will be impossible much longer to resist 
the call which is proceeding from so many quarters for the revival 
of discipline. Every thoughtful Christian, and every sincere 
member of the Church, must deplore the neglect into which it 
has fallen ; and Dissent, Methodism, and Romanism, all profit 
by our negligence. We admit that there are difficulties in the 
way of revivmg discipline as regards the laity. On one point we 
feel satisfied, — that the laity wUl not be satisfied to subject them- 
selves merely to clerical tribunals. If discipline is revived, it 
mu8( be administered with the aid of the laity themselves. Of 
course, from the Houses of Lords and Commons we need not 
expect much encouragement ; nor, indeed, would it be desirable 
to seek for legislation there on so delicate a point. Convocation 
is the place from which discipline must emanate. 

According to the view of the ecclesiastical law at present 
received by the ecclesiastical lawyers, a person who, after bap- 
tism, had solemnly renounced the Christian faith, and been 
received as a Mahommedan or a Jew, would, unless he had been 
excommunicated by some ecclesiastical court, be entitled to be 
buried with our service ; and any clergyman refusing to do so, 
would be liable to suspension ! This is a grievance, which can 
scarcely continue, if it be firmly and temperately urged upon 
persons in authority. We admit the practical difficulties, and 
the many evils which might arise, if every clergyman were per- 
mitted at pleasure to reiuse interment to any {>er8on whom he 
might, pernaps unjustljr, deem unfit for Christian burial. It 
would be impossible, without incurring risk to the welfare of 
religion, as well as to the feelings of survivors and relatives, to 
leave the decision to the judgment of each individual clergyman. 
But there is surely some middle course between this and en- 
forcing the burial of persons with Christian rites who are really 
undeserving of them. The rites of the Church are properly for 
those of her own communion, at least not for those who die in a 
state of decided and notorious enmity to the Christian religion, 
or to its principal articles,— or in gross and open immorality. 
In the latter case, the scandal generally given to well-disposed 
people within the Church, and to Dissenters without it, is a 
positive and grave evil. We should deeply kment to see any 
srUtrary power in such matters given to the clergy individually, 
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lag CihnitSanity agftinst unbelievera, are at)pUed to ioedt fiome of 
the umial argumento by which persona are mdueed to forsake the 
Engliah Ghivch for Bomanism. It would be impotBaihle here to 
ent^ on all the particulars of the argument ; and it will be found, 
jwriu^ more adapted for the use of minds of a reflective and 
phflo6ophical tium, than for the ordinary run of thinkers and 
reasonen. In one or two places, we have rather regretted to 
aee a tone in reference to the position of our tu^nch of the Church 
which we had hoped was now becoming extinct ; we allude to that 
view which is taken of the Reformation as a thing to be ashamed 
of ia aome way — ^^ The English deficiencies are quite confessed 
and palpable^ to a romantic imaginative mind at least, while 
** the Roman claims stand out in a very obvious manner.^ And 
these opponents are supposed to dwell on our small number, our 
want ot sanctity, and of definite doctrine, and to ask, ^^ Who, if 
he could help it, would acknowledge such as the Tudor raonarchs 
and their favourites, as framers in any sense of the religious 
mtem he Uves under !^^ Now in reply to this, we think that a 
Iwe is taken which has been too long tried, and found wanting. 
^* Let it be grawUd^ that we stand, prima facU^ in a position 
more or less humiliating : I say that to acquiesce ia it, because 
it is providentially our own position, — to be dutiful and loyal 
amid the full consciousness of it, savours of the same kind of 
generous contentment, in the not being ashamed of lowly parent- 
age, nor unloving towards a dull monotonous home.'" — p. xxvi. 

We notice this kind of view, because we feel it right to ex*' 
press dissent from a mode of speaking which has, we are per^ 
auaded, done harm, and which we do not wish to see countenanced 

g' a writer so generally and so deservedly respected as Mr; 
eble. But we should convey a most erroneous idea to the 
reader^s mind, if the above expressions were supposed to be quoted 
as exemplifying the general spirit and tone of the Preface. I( 
will be found to comprise much that is calculated to meet the 
aophistries of Romanism as applied to a peculiar class of minds ; 
and we doubt not that the views therein propounded will retain 
aome minds in communion with the Church, who have been unset- 
tled by a system of teaching which is now at an end, and which 
will, we trust, never be revived in the Church of England. 

The Sermons in this volume will be perused with much interest. 
They include specimens of the author s teaching from a.d. 1828 
to 1846. Amongst those which possess the most historical 
interest, are the Sermons on ^' Natural Apostasy,^ preached at 
St. Mary's, in July 1833, immediately after the suppression of 
the Irish bishoprics, and of which the author there speaks in 
strong disapprobation ; and the well-known Sermon on ^* Primi- 
tive Tradition reoogniaed in Holy Scripture,'' published in 1836. 
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entirely their own. Image-worship, for example, 
the blessed Virgin and the Saints, are presented tc 
express sanction ; and, of course, he is understoo 
such as they avowedly exist, and arc cncourag 
Otherwise the mentioning them at all it either 
life."— p. 516. 
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and etmtroveray, such a work as the present was very much 
wanted. Wc have to express our particular sense of the prac* 
tical value of Professor Corrie's labours, in this instance, and to 
recommend the work to general notice. ^Ve can do so with 
entire satkfoction. 

xu—Eeeletiastical and Civil Histofy jphiloiophically considered^ 
mik reference to the reunion of Chrietians. The first Three 
Books. By George Townsend, />.2>., Canon of Durham^ 
^e, London : Rivingtons. 

To do justice to the importance of Dr. Townsend^s work, would 
demand much more space and time than we can, in this place, 
afford to it. The work, which already extends to two bulky and 
densely printed volumes, is, as may be gathered from the title, 
chiefly occupied in developing the author'^s views of Ecclesiastical 
history. His object is to pomt out the faults and failings of the 
various systems of Christianity, as read by the light of history, 
with the hope and expectation that the providence of God is gra- 
dually workmj^ the destruction of evil, and the production of final 
unity and hohness in the latter days. Such is the view of Dr. 
Townsend, in which we must discern the workings of a pious 
and a hopeful mind, eliciting comfort from all the antagonisms 
of evil by which the Gospel is beset. In point of fact, the 
volumes before us are an Ecclesiastical history, from the earliest 
period up to the death of Wycliffe, written on Dr. Townsend'^s 
view. They exhibit, certainly, considerable research and labour ; 
and, but for the great variety of sentiments on all conceivable 
subjects connected with Theology which they contain, and many 
of which, we confess, startle us by their boldness, we should have 
no hesitation in recommending the work to students of Ecclesias- 
tical history. It would be difficult to give an idea of Dr. Town- 
send^s principles. He is a strong opponent of puritanism and 
dissent in all shapes, believing episcopacy to be essential to the 
(Thurch. He, nevertheless, seems to deny every thing like aujbho- 
rity in the Church, giving the fullest possible scope to private 
judgment. He is a very strong and decided opponent of Borne 
and its errors. This will furnidn some faint notion of his general 
views; but in their details are many points which demand a 
much fuller examination, and more attention than we can, at 
this moment, give to them. We hope, on some future occasion, 
to revert to this subject. 

XII. — Posthumom Woris of the Bev. Thomas Chalmers, />.2>., 
LL.D. Edited by the Bev. William Hanna, LL.Dn Vol. I. 
London : Hamilton and Adams. 

The volume before us is the first of the edition of Dr. Chalmers* 
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were writ ton down each day on the j»eru8al o: 
Script urc to which they ivlat(\ Wc cannot 
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one or two extracts : — 

** Numbers vii. 1 — 3. We might easily imag 
which the completion of the tabernacle and its sett 
on the children of Israel. In particular, it opened 
princes, whose offerings were voluntary, yet equal ; i 
suitableness of this, in which all must have acquiei 
have been concert and arrangement amongst them, 
as it were, of a joint and agreed-to movement. 1 
gave a wagon for each pair, and an ox a piece, 
purteaance to the tabernacle. ... 

**4f 5. And Qod acknowledges these free-wl 
oondescends to give especial charge respecting them, 
testimony in favour of voluntaryism, though not 
principle. He directs Moses to take the wagons anc 
been brought before the tabernacle, and put them to 
altogether worthy of remark, both in regard to this, 
offerings, that there was no such ordination respect 
other things whereof Moses had a pattern shown to h 
This might be brought to bear with decisive effect on 
those who would refuse all that had no express Sci 
Bpecting the details of Church service and Church 
There is a great deal led to human regulation — a; 
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▼round, as to protest against the ringing of the 
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261. 
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fohnMy we niiist confess, with certain misgiTingB as to the 
ehaneter and complexion of the doctrines we should find put 
fafth. On the whole, while we cannot profess entire affreement 
with the views of the author, we have been gratified hj the 
finedom from party spirit which characterises his pages ; and by 
the absence ot any such dangerous and absurd statements as 
those which Dr. Arnold advanced in reference \p the comprehen- 
sion of all sects within the Church. Mr. Stanlev is an eloquent 
and pleasing writer ; and his sermons abound with illustrations, 
whicn prove his possession oi extensive and varied attainments. 
There » much of fancifulness in his theoiT of the characters of 
St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John, as typifying and representing 
various states of the Church at cUflerent epochs. We do not 
see any harm in the view, as treated by Mr. Stanley; but 
we do not feel that it is more than an ingenious and fanciful 
theory, which is made a basis for such practical lessons as the 
anthor wishes to inculcate, and which are undoubtedly ({ood^ in 
themselves ; but we regret to see in his preface an identification 
of his views with those of Dr. Arnold, in a way which seems to 
savour somewhat too much of following the guidance of a human 
leader, and which, moreover, suggests doubts of the real principles 
of those who thus openly proclaim their adhesion. We see, also, 
in an Essay on the Apostolical Office, some language which bareljr 
escapes the denial of the truth stated in the Prefiice to the Ordi- 
nation Service, with reference to the Apostolical origin of Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons. We should, however, be heartily glad, 
if the disciples of Dr. Arnold would never put forth their views 
in any more dangerous form than as they appear in Mr. Stanley'^s 
{Miges. 

XI v. — 1. Sermons preached be/are the Unihereity of Oxford, By 
Charles A. Ooilvie, Z>.A, §•<?. London: J. W. Parker. 

2. Sermons preached in the Chapel of Harrow School. By 
Chables John Vaughan, />./>., Head Master^ 4rc. London: 
Murray. 

8. Sermons preached in the Chapel of BossaU College, Fleetwood. 
By John Woolley, D.CL., Head Master, ^c. London: 
Bivingtons. 

We have grouped these volumes of sermons together, as they are 
addressed to young persons at schools and at the universities. 
Dr. Ogilvie's sermons are perfectly sound, plain, orthodox dis- 
courses. With little attempt at ornament or eloquence, they 
simply and sternly point out to the student the path of duty 
amidst the various temptations by which he is surrounded. Dr. 
Ogilvie is vigorous in his denunciation of Bomaitizing tendencies. 
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XT. — 1. Pivroekial Sermons^ preach^ in Ik 
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4*^. London : Bivmgtons. 

2. A Serin afDi$eowne$ ow Practical and Dk 
tie Jbo. W. Dow, AJf. Edmboi^h : Gr. 

8. Sermons^ Pradieal and Expariiary^ prea* 
CJmrek^ SwUkampUn. By the Rev. Fa; 
MJL. London: Hatchards. 
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rity ; but he profeaRcs himself totally unable to determine what 
lawful authority there now exists for any such T)uq)08e. He is 
one of those persons who ima^ne that aa, or rather no^ churches 
are branches of the Church of Christ ; and he supposes that Re- 
Telation has only been made gradually from age to age. In short 
he puts forth the doctrine of development in such a way as no 
Qerman Rationalist could dispute. These matters made us cu- 
rious to ascertain to what communion this writer belongs, but wo 
really cannot discover from his work whether he is a Presbyterian 
or not. 

3. The third volume on our list seems to present no features 

calling for particular remark. The sermons are good and unex- 

- oeptionable as far as we can see. They are practical and healthy 

in tone ; but they do not rise above the average run of sermons 

m point of ability. 

xvf . — Religion and Poetry^ being Selections Spiritual and Morale 
from the Poetical Works of the Bev. R. Montgomery, ioith an 
Introductory Essay by Abcher Gurnev. London : Nisbet, 
1847. 

Mr. Montgomery's career has certainly been a most singular 
one. With no advantages but those of youth and innocence, a 
bold heart and a fluent tongue — he appeared before the public 
some eighteen or twenty years ago as a candidate for that must 
difficult of all prizes — poetical renown. He was received by the 
vast majority of acknowledged critics much in the same way as a 
young frog is welcomed by a crowd of mischievous boys who keep 
continually pelting him with stones every time he puts his head 
above water. But, unlike the hero of Mrs. Leo Hunter's inimi- 
tably touching ode — he did not expire; but, to continue tho 
simile, each shower of stones seemed to give him new spirit. 
Each time that he dipped his head under water he appeared, like 
AnUeus, to gain fresn strength from his parent element — each 
time that he rose above the waves a louder and a bolder sound 
was heard, till at length the ^^ loud halloo and brutal cries '' of 
his pursuers have been pretty nearly drowned by the vociferous 
cheers of his friends. 

And what makes this the more remarkable are the following 
considerations — that Mr. Montgomery's poetry, whatever bo its 
merits, has very great faults ; that Mr. Montgomery himself has 
some unfortunate foibles ; and that his poems appeal to no base 
or bitter passion of man's nature, gratify none of his evil de- 
sires, and flatter none of his ill-regulated fancies; and, again, 
though eminently a Christian poet and warmly attached to the 

VOL. VIII. — NO. XVI. — DEC. 1847. I i 
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ake the following description of London by raidnig 

ainly very powerful and very impremve :— 

** The ftet and fever of the day are o'er. 
And London •lomberiy bnt with mormnn faint. 
Like ocean, when the folds her waves to sleep ; 
Til the pure hoar for poetry and thought ; 
When passions sink« and man surveys the heavens. 
And teeU himself immortal. 
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O'er all a sad sublimity is spread, — 
The garniture of night ; amid the air. 
Darkly and drear yon airy steeples rise. 
Like shadows of the past ; the houses lie 
In dismal clusters, moveless as in sleep; 
And, towering far above the rest, yon dome ' 
Appears, as if self-balanced in the gloom, — 
A spectre cowering o'er the dusky piles. 

But see ! I stand on ground whose glorious name 
Might turn a coward brave ; on thy huge bridge, 
Triumphant Waterloo ! Above, how calm I 
There moon and star commingling radiance shed, 
And bathe the skies in beauty. Smooth and pale 
The pearly bosom 'd clouds recline, enlink'd 
Like wave festoons upon the glossy deep. 
Below, the Thames outspread, serene and dim ; 

ind, as I gase, a cooling breath ascenrU 
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Are thrown out quiTering oolumnt of red light ; 
And, hero and there, a tower and shadowy spire 
Are imaged on the water; sad and shrunk, 
Like flower-leaves wither*d by the summer blaie. 

** Yonder, in dim raagniflcence, behold 
The many-windowM pile' ; apart and stem, 
In lowering grandeur, like a lofty mind, 
Unmingling with the baser crowd. One half 
Is clothed with moonlight's pallid veil ; 
Beneath, a darkness dwells, whence portals yawn 
In cavern-gloom upon the drowsy tide, 
Like tombs unbarr'd, 

" But, hark, flrom yonder dome 
The day is toU'd into eternity I 
How hollow, dread, and dismal, is the peal, 
Now rolling up its vast account to heaven ! 
Awhile it undulates, then dies away 
In mutter*d echoes, like the ebbing groans 
Of drowning men ; and see, the toiling moon 
Is in a fane of clouds, and I am lone. 
Unseen, but by the sleepless One : O Qod ! 
I FEEL thine eye upon me ; I shrink 
Awe -smote beneath its gaze, like melting snow 
Beneath thy sun ! — 

'' And shall this City queen, — ^this peerless mass 
Of pillar'd homes, and grey-worn towers sublime, 
Be blotted from the world, and forests wave 
Where once the second Rome was seen 7 Oh 1 say, 
Will rank grass grow on England's royal streets, 
And wild beasts howl, where Commerce stalk'd supreme? 
Alas, let mem'ry dart her wiiard glance 
Down vanish'd Time, till summon'd Ages rise 
With ruin'd empires on their wings 1 Thought weeps 
With patriot truth to own a funeral day. 
Heart of the universe I shall visit thee, 
When round thy wreck some lonely man shall roam, 
And, sighing, say, ' 'Twas here vast London stood !' " 

— pp. 248—250. 

Here there is nothing strained, nothinff unnatural, no big 
words, nor overgrown ideas ; but all is simple, truthful, and sub- 
lime. There are manv passages of equal merit; nor is the 
beauty discernible in them all of one kmd ; the dark and the 
bright scenes of our existence, the shadows and realities of our 
being, are all treated with a master hand. 

' Somerset House. 
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have nothing to do. If he would write less, keep his poems 
longer beside him, be more fond of Saxon English, more careful 
to adapt the rhythm of his lines to the punctuation of his sentences, 
and more distrustful of his own taste when it contravenes the 
established laws of poetical composition, he would be one of our 
greatest poets. 

We cannot close our remarks on this volume without expressing 
the gratification we have derived from the masterly piece of criti- 
cism which Mr. Archer Gurney has prefixed to it. We regret 
that space does not permit us to enrich our pages by some of the 
eloquent and striking passages with which it abounds, and which 
are equallv creditable to the understanding and the heart of the 
accomplished writer. His criticism is evidently perfectly honest, 
and unbiassed bv private feelings, as he does not nesitate to point 
out the faults which he has observed in the writings on whicn he 
comments. 

XVII. — Marriage with a Deceased Wifis Sister, not forbidden by 
the Law of feature, <tc. By the Rev. J. F. Denham, M,A.^ 
Sfc. London : Simpkin and Marshall. 

We agree with the author of this pamphlet, in regarding the 

auestion on which he writes, as an " interesting one ;'' it is, we 
[link, of considerablv more importance than Mr. Denham is 
himself aware of. We trust, indeed, that various persons who 
have taken a part in attempting to repeal the existing law on the 
subject of marriage, would not have done so, if thev had been 
aware of the consequences which are likely to follow m the train 
of any such attempt. 

We are not about to enter into any discussion on the canons and 
laws of the Church, either in the early ages, or as now established 
in England. No one, we believe, denies that they speak pretty 
plainly against the practice of marrying a wife'^s sister ; and the 
only way of meeting them is, to throw them overboard. They are, 
however, the canons of the Church ; and we trust that as such, 
no legislative enactments will interfere with them, so as to 
authorize the clergy to perform marriages which are forbidden 
by them. We trust that no such interference with the morality 
of the Church is sought for ; if it be, we trust that the Church 
will be able effectually to resist it. 

Nor are we here about to enter on any critical examination of 
Scripture. We will admit that marriage with a wife's sister^ ^ 
not expressly prohibited in Leviticus, but marriage with } 
band's brother, which is exactly the same degree of affin 
expressly forbidden. Undoubtedly, a brother was re(]|uired j 
particular case to marry his brother's wife, which is an r 
in the same degree ; but all that can be inferred from tl * 
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eet omnes esse yetitos jure ecclesiastico, exoepto prima 
&radu in Un$a rtcta!''' — (Liguori Theol. Mor. Lib. v. Tract, yi- 
1029.) This BhowB pretty plainly what the ^' Law of Nature ''^ 
allows ; and to go another step in advance : there is a great que»* 
tion whether the '^Law of Nature^ requires ''marriage^ at all. 
There have been many nations in which the men and women lived in 
a state of promiscuous concubinage. Such, if we are to believe GsBsar, 
was the custom of the ancient Britons. It is, of course, certain, 
that such habits are opposed to the laws of God ; but whether 
they are opposed to the '' Law of Nature,^ as it is called, is 
another nkatter. We would recommend Mr. Denham, and other 
advocates of alterations in our marriage-laws, to look somewhat 
beyond the mere case of persons desirous of marrying their 
wives^ sisters. They may depend upon it, that the question 
involves most momentous consequences to morality and religion. 

• xviii, — 1. Apostacy, A Sermon^ ^c. By the Bev, W. J. E. 
Bennett, if.il. London: Cleaver. 

2. A SiaUmm^ of Facts, jSy Alexander Chibol, B.A, Lon« 
don : Burns* 

8. Canwriion. A Letter to Mr. A. Ckirol. By the Bight Bev. 
N. Wiseman, D,D. London : Burns. 

4. An Answer to Dr, Wiseman^s Letter. By a Bachelor of 
Divinity. London: Bivingtons. 

We have risen from the perusal of the series of publications 
which have taken place on occasion of Mr. ChiroFs secession from 
the Church of England, certainly not without regret, but with a 
conviction of the sincerity of the various parties concerned. In 
Mr. Bennett's publications there is at times, certainly, a severity 
of tone, which we are sorry to see ; but we think that great 
allowance must be made for the peculiarly trying circumstances 
in which he was placed ; and his conduct throughout evinces, in 
our opinion, his indulgence for the infirmities of unsettled minds, 
while it proves his own stedfastness and determination in guard- 
ing his nock against the attempts of Romanists. We can con- 
ceive that some of the expressions employed in Mr. Bennett^s 
Notices might have been advantageously omitted or modified ; but 
looking at the whole case, we cannot but think that he has 
acted with kindness, firmness, and zeal. 

The ground' which Mr. Bennett takes in dwelling on 
that a clergyman who forsakes the Church for a schif 
guilty than a layman, inasmuch as he breaks special 
engagements^ is perfectly valid in our opinion. Of com 
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France. — Adhesion of the French Episcopate to the Liberalism of 
Pius IX> Attempted revival of the tribute of Peter-pence, — The French 
bUbopi, whose position has lung been an anomalous one in a country, 
all the institutions of which are based upon the principles of the revolu- 
tion, are hastening to express their sympathy with the new attitude 
which the papacy has assumed under Pius IX., and which they cannot 
but be sensible will greatly strengthen tlieir hands. Another onward 
step has thus been gained in consolidating the significant and threaten- 
ing alliance which has for some time been growing up between the 
spiritual enmity which Rome bears to the Church, and the political 
hatred which the French nation entertains towards the people, of Eng- 
land. In testimony of their cordial adhesion to the policy of the new 
pope, the leading members of the French Episcopate have published 
mandements, ordering prayers for the success of his various measures 
and plans of reform ; and, in addition to this, they have set on foot a 
•ubscription, which, under the modem title of *' Civil List of Pius IX.," 
is intended as a revival of the ancient custom of paying Peter-pence. 

The mandement of the Archbishop ot Paris, published in September 
last, contains the following echo of the manifesto pronounced by Father 
Ventura, on the occasion of O'ConncU's funeral : ** The Catholic nations 
will become more and more convinced, that, in order to enjoy political 
freedom steadily and without storms, they must obtain it from the 
fountain from which it flowed in the first instance for the deliverance of 
the Roman empire, and of the barbarian nations, &c." 

Far more important, however, than the Mandement of the Archbishop 
of Paris, is that of the Cardinal Archbishop of Lyons, the intrepid censurer 
of the book of M. Dupin, who, having raised his influential voice not 
Id defence, but in high eulogy, of the new papal policy, follows up his 
words of commendation with a still more substantial proof of sympathy 
and devotion, by an appeal to his diocese for a collection to be made 
in aid of the pope's finances. The exordium of his mandement^ which 
bean the date of October 12th, is characteristic of the man who has 
grown hoary in controversy against the free-thinkers of France : — " For 
some years past, the press, speaking with its thousand voices, and in 
all the idioms, repeats in our ears, that the Catholic religion has 
descended into the tomb with its institutions, its influence, its traditions; 
that it is wandering about amongst us, like a plaintive shadow mourn- 
ing over its bygone power and its irretrievably eclipsed greatness. 
Some writers, who allow that it has a faint glimmering of life left, 
surround its death-bed, announcing in a tone of authority that its 
agony has commenced, and its last hour is come. They once more 
salute the departing queen, and bestow a hypocritical condolence upon 
her last moments. They are sages, who give utterance to these pro- 
phetic words ; savants bearing the sceptre of history and poesy, whose 
eloquent pen draws this sombre picture ; they are indefatigable scruti- 
nizers of the secrets of nature, who, in a tone of compassion, wish that 
the earth may press lightly upon her who has preserved the deposit 
all the sciences ; in a word, they are great minds, who think that gas 
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with the faithful. Ood will render it fruitful, if it may turn to His 
glory and to the welfare of a friendly nation." 

This suggestion of the cardinal archbishop was taken up with g^reat 
Mmgy by the Ami de Ut Religion^ which on the 28rd of October con« 
tained a long article, headed *' Appeal to all Christians ; Civil List of 
Pius IX./' in which the whole ** Catholic world,'* but especially the 
ladies, and the '* French Catholic ladies," par exceUence, are called upon 
to lend a helping hand in carrying out the idea first thrown out by the 
Archbishop of Lyons. In several of the dioceses committees for the 
collection of the ** Papal Civil List," or *' Peter Pence," as it is called 
by some, have been organised, and collections have already been paid 
over into the hands of the nuncio. It is intended not to confine this 
new scheme of papal taxation to France or to the present moment, but 
to extend it to other countries where there is a Roman Catholic popu- 
lation, and to make it a permanent papal " rent." 

Society of Oceania ; Arche d* Alliance, — Among the various schemes 
recently set on foot for the double purpose of advancing popery and 
extending the political power of France, the formation of a society, 
under the name of the '* Society of Oceania," ought not to be suffered 
to pass unnoticed. The society in question, whose official organ is a 
monthly publication, entitled, L* Arche d^Alliance^ announces itself as 
''a naval, commercial society for the service of the Catholic mis- 
sions, for the establishment of Christian colonies, and the development 
of European commerce in transatlantic countries." It was founded 
two years ago by a young Havre merchant, M. Marziou, who is its 
director. It is under the special patronage of Pius IX., who has 
enrolled his name among the subscribers, and has addressed to it a 
letter of encouragement and benediction. The society has in its ser- 
vice five vessels and a brig ; the names of the vessels are, the " Arcko 
d* Alliance" the " Packet-boat of the Southern Seas," the " Anonymous," 
the •* Morning Star," and the " Stella Maris" The operations of the 
society are to embrace, not only the islands of the Pacific, but the 
coasts of South America, Australia, and Asia, where branch establish- 
ments are actually set up, or in contemplation. The society combines the 
character of a religious association with that of a joint stock company ; 
it receives subscriptions, and sells shares bearing interest ; it carries on 
trade, and exports monks and nuns as missionaries. It appears, in fact, 
an attempt to revive the system of combining commercial and missionary 
operations, so long carried on with astonishing success by the Jesuit 
order, and brought to a termination by the failure of Father Lavalette in 
Martinique. In addition to the branch establishments in the countries over 
which its operations are to extend, it is proposed to form branch asso- 
ciations ofishareholders and subscribers in different countries. ** The 
numerous manifestations of sympathy," says the first number of the 
Arche d* Alliance, •• which reach us daily from foreign parts, give us 
reason to hope, that ere long new national branch associations will be 
constituted in Belgium, in the United States, in Brasil, and even in 
England, where a committee has already l)ten formed" There are 
committees in all the principal towns of France, and an Italian bra ~^ 
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> formed, with three committees at Rome, ot Genoa, 
cxlensive report, dated Sydney, March 36th, from 
11, the commander of the vessel L'Arcke ^Alhanct, 
t Farti, of which the journal of the lamc name say*, 
e moRt Mtisfactory intelligence touching the com- 
lie society, and the important servicea which it hns 
ihe misaions. If it were possible," continues the 
»'ithout eompromiaing the interests of the society, 
inents which have reached us, we have no doubt that 
[1 titke immediate steps to procure additional co-opc- 
taking." Considering that the pope has officially 
ns the patron of the society, and that ils vessels are 
it officers of the papal maritime powers, the scheme, 
infancy, is sufficiently important to call forth the 
vhom, in a religious, political, or commercial point 

iher Developntenl of Rationalism. — The Prussian 
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didatei who have mixed themBsWei up with the proceedings of the 
"Free Evangelic Church." 

How truly the sect which aiBumei that name is " free" from every 
tie, both of doctrine and of diiciplioe, our readers may gather from the 
following brief, but aignificant data. On Raster-day, Dr. Rupp ex- 
pounded the text, " Now is Christ risen from the dead," as an allegory 
foreshowing the events of the present time, when, he said, " the lon^ 
dosed tomb of humanity was being opened, and tbe jiatladia of liberty, 
love, and truth were rising from it," On the occasion of hiu intro- 
dneing the two " candidates," bis future " fellow -servants of the con- 
gregation," he expounded 1 Tbeis. ii. 13, to the effect, that lbs apostle 
had Isllen into a strange mistake by distinguishing between " the 
word of Ood " and " the word of men," a distinction " wholly unknown 
to Jesus of Nazareth," There was, in fact, he contended, no other 
" word of Ood," but that which the spirit of man produced from its own 
depth ; and, having characterized tlie clergy of the ** consistorial 
Church" as a "memorial of the melancholy errors of by-gone timea," 
he drew a parallel between the Reformation of the sixteenth, and that of 
the nineteenth century. As the watchword of the former had been, 
** Down with the pope, and the priests, and the monks, and the nuns ; 
let us have nothing but the word of God;" so the watchword of the 
religious emancipation of the nineteenth century was, "Down with 
priests and clergy ; let us have nothing but the word of Ood, as it is 
exhibited in the word of men," While thus every doctrinal barrier is 
thrown down, all the ordinances of the Church are dealt with in the 
same lax and licentious spirit. Even with regard to marriage, though 
it continues to be solemnized by him. Dr. Rupp declares, that it is valid 
before God, irrespectively of all human sanction or recognition, if it he 
sanctified by purity of heart and mutual faithfulness. Baptism is 
ministered by any body and every body in the congregation, and with 
any form of words which the party ofGci sting may, pro re nald, choose to 
adopt. At one time the words are : "I baptize thee in tbe name of Jesua 
of Nazareth, who has taught us to invoke God in spirit and in truth ;" at 
another time, " I baptize thee in the name of thy God, that tby soul 
may remain as pure as the water with which I sprinkle thy bead ; I 
baptize thee in tbe name of thy Redeemer, and I baptize thee in the 
name of the Holy Ghost ;" — at another time, again, " 1 baptize thee 
according to the ancient apostolic baptism, that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Saviour of the human race ; I sprinkle thy bead with water, in token 
that tby soul may remain pure as the fountain that springs from the 
hills. Aa the waters ascend up towards heaven, and return upon the 
earth, so mayest thou be always mindful of tby heavenly country." 
Such and such like sentimental trash, extemporized on the occasion, 
is substituted for the one only form which, although ordained by 
Christ himself, is the only one objected to, and invariably avoided by 
these pretenders to His holy name. A species of confirmation is minis- 
tered by Dr. Rupp, on Whitsunday, but professedly with no other in- 
tention than that of receiving into the covenant of Christianity young 
persona who will aftenrards have to decide for thomieWea wha-t ^'bt^'^ 
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diey had ttnnbined together for the furtherance of their moral and inteU 
Isetaal life." They disavowed all intention of laying claim to eccle- 
fliaatical rights, or to recognition as a religious body. They wished to 
be considered simply as a private associationi the members of which 
were free to remain within the pale of the Evangelic Church, or to 
••parate from it, as they might feel disposed ; and must, therefore, be 
dMlt with by the state according to the position which they individually 
assumed. Agreeably to this view, Wislicenus does not call his party 
a ** Fiee Church,** but only a " Free Congregation ;" of which he himself 
says, in the August number of his journal, ^* Kir ckliche Reform (Church 
Reform)!***-*** The Free Congregation rests upon the entire historical 
existence of the nations in times past ; it feeds upon all the means of 
enlture which the world offers to it in the past or present, no matter 
where or in whose hands those intellectual materials may be found. 
The idea of the Free Congregation is, that it should be an universal 
institution for the cultivation of the popular mind, a kind of democratic 
academy, a sort of school of life and business, a species of popularised 
freemasonry, in which there are working-days and lodges, but no secrets 
and no obsolete forms and formularies. All tradesmen*s clubs, insur- 
ances, savings-banks, mechanics* associations, polytechnic societies, 
Sunday-schools, bands of singers, &c., have, in fact, the same object 
in view as the Free Congregation ; they are all working out so many 
special modes of applying and carrying into execution that great prin- 
ciple of humanity, which it is the object of the Free Congregation to 
enunciate in its oneness and universality, to keep it alive, and to cause 
it morally to fructify in the case of each individual ; consequently they 
are all allies, sisters, nay, so to speak, spiritual daughters of the Free 
Congregation, even without knowing or intending it.** To the intel- 
lectual phantom so described under the name of the ** Free Congrega- 
tion,** Wislicenus does not hesitate blasphemously to apply that word 
of Holy Scripture, in reference to Christ : ** It is,** he says, *' a sign 
spoken against every where, and set for the fall and rising again of many 
in our day.** In the office of feeding this strange flock, Wislicenus has 
obtained a coadjutor in the person of a German- Catholic minister of the 
name of Gicse, who, without renouncing his own communion, frater- 
nizes with the ** Free Congregation;** and has given proof of his qualifi- 
cations as an ** instructor of the foolish,** by publishing a selection of 
texts, with hints for improving them, taken from Schiller's William 
Tell ; («/c/) ex. gr. *' Just heaven! when shall to this land a Saviour 
arise ?" — ** What*s sent by heaven, must be borne ; injustice no generous 
heart endures ;'* which latter text is applied to the recently published 
edict of toleration. 

In the **Free Church" at Nordhausen, on the contrary, all the 
ministerial functions of marrying, baptizing, conftrmingt administering 
the communion, are performed, without any reference to the provisions 
of the edict of toleration, by Baltaer, against whom judicial proceedi: 
have accordingly been instituted. The peculiarity of the sect l 
place consists in its symbolical and vocal tendencies. Of the 
it gives evidence by the intrcductioni into the Sunday assembl 
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a^nients of oratorios, glees, oritrinal pieces of poetry 
ill short, any thing and every thing ihat can be sung, 
■ psalms and byinns of the Cluircb, and such Benii- 
I contrary to " the principles" of the Congregation, 
ipenslties of tlie Baltzerian scbistn are illustrated by 
iiiidor caused to be engraved, representing, in the 
rtlily globe, with the inscription, " Free Protestant 
lordhausen;" and over it the sun, between whoso 
jcrman Church " indicates the source from which the 
! its light and warmth. Another of tJtc symbolical 
;h veneration by the new lights of Nordhausen, in a 
scription, " Pour forth into the chalice the wine, the 
K forth, O holy love, into the mind of man !"' Below 
ihcd the name of the donor, " Mrs. Frederica Louisa 
IS nie Knochenhauer ;" which latter name, the lady's 
'eys, we regret to Bay, the inelegant idea of " bone- 
i of this flagon has not been interfered with; but 
nocent plaything we should have thought, has been 
of a special iiuordicl, proriJuntL'd by no Ifss ua 
supreme governor of the province, 
than the incongruities of Dr. Rupp, more decided 
s of Wislicenus, and more serious as well as more 
the fooleries of R.illzer. hii.i been tlie pnnrse nnr- 
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At Uit, on the 30th of January last, lie received a communication 
from the consisloTy, in which he waa peremptority calleii upon to declare 
within a fortni;i;hi, it' he w:is willing to conTrirm to llic order of the 
Church or not. While Uhlich was pondering his rpply, which he was 
in no hurry to give, the president of the cnnsiiitnry, Mr. Goichel, was 
■nbjected to a viBitution which, acconling to the usual course of ecele- 
■iutic proceeding's, he could scarcely have looked for. On the even- 
ing of the 17th oF February, as the clock struck six, a rush was made 
into his house by a body of between eighty and one hundred ladies, 
who forced tbeir way into liis presence, and surrounded him on all 
■ides 10 u to cut otf his retreat. For three quarters of an hour this 
deputation iiept tlic unhappy president in durance, not vile, but fair, 
WTeral of the Indies, besides the S[iukeswomjn who formally presented 
their address, endeavouring to impress upon his mind how anxious the 
inhabitants of Madgcbiirg were that Pastor Uhlich should not in any 
way be interfered with. This formidable demonstration was followed 
up on the 1st of March by a. remonstrance from seventy-one male 
members ofUhlich's congregation, fathers of families whose children 
had been prepared for confirmation hy him, in which they stated ex- 
plicitly that they themselves did not believe in all the statements of the 
Apostles' Creed, (the omission of which from his instructions and from 
the act of confirmation constiiutcd the gravamen of the charge against 
Uhlich,) and that they would not suffer their children to be made to 
play the hypocrite at their confirmation ; adding that to require the 
children to repeat that Creed as a profession of their faith was an act of 
ipiritual despotism against which they loudly protested. The consis- 
tory hesitated, and seemed disposed to let Uhlich alone ; it even per- 
mitted the holding of the evening assemblies nt his house, provided 
they were confined to his own parishioners : and it is hard to say how 
long he would have hcen permitted to play olf his rationalistic pranks 
with impunity, if he had been the least inclined to keep within the 
bounds of moderation. But his sermon on Easter-day, in which he de* 
nied the reality of Christ's death, and which produced a great sensation 
in Magdeburg, rendered it impossible for the authority to shut its eyes 
nny longer. Finding himself in imminent danger, he bad recourse to 
the expedient of addressing an immediate appeal to the king in person '. 
Agreeably to the instructions given by the king to the minister ofwor- 
■hip, the latter, communicating the document itself which contained 
those instructions, addressed to Uhlich a letter of remonstrance, con- 
cluding with an appeal to his own conscience, to examine carefully the 
position in which he bad placed himself towards the Church, and there- 
upon to judge for himself what he ought to do, and what the ecclesias- 
tic authority could not forbear to do under existing circumstances. 
This was followed by a summons to appear personally before the con- 
sistory, to account for the discourse preached by him on Easter-day, 
the result of which was a further comnuni cation from the consistory t'' 

■ See tliig appeal and the king's decinioa in regard to it, in the Enslish ReviM 
vol. vii. pp. 403—405. 

VOL. YIII. — NO. XVI. — DEC. 1847. K k 
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Rfter req^iniling him of the promiiea made tX his 
lore rocenily at his institution to St. Catharint's 
lory intimatpd, thntbut fnrlhn cxprcMioD of the ruyal 
itn an opportunity of Kconsidtring his course, proceod- 
lavebeen taken. A fnTtherUrm of three weeks was 
within which he was callcii upon to giv» in his final 
!y to the question proposed to him, whether " he wa« 
e hi$ ecchtiaslie funvtions/or thefulwrt in a manntr 
ituliai iif kit ofict f" This pfotnise he was required 
\e of the remuustmnce addressed to liim by the con- 
11 Kpeeially warned, that It was not iniendeil to en- 
;c, but tliat hi* promise must be in oecordAitoe witli 
together " free, fiiithful, and true ;" the object of tJie 
I obtain a sufHdent guarnntee for his future good be- 
no acknawlodgment of past offences as might euBble 
overlook them. Uhlich, in his reply, repellctl the 
ency or breach of promise on his part, and repudiated 
the consislory itself, on ihe |ilrn ihnt ho was roapnn- 
for the due discbarpeof Iiis ininislerial office. With 
y exhibited by a tribunal whoae authority is act nt 
the consistory was by Uhlich, the consistory commia- 

su peri ntenrl ant, Dr. Moller, to conrer further with 
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▼iolant and unjust prrsccution ; and anticipating: what the issue of the 
proceeding would ultimately be, he at once constituted a Free Church in 
Magdeburg, whicli soon amounted to several thousand members. The 
popular display made on the occasion was quite unusual ; but the autho- 
rities were determined not to concede the point, but to assert the order 
of the Church in opposition to popular clamour. The cause was pro- 
ceeded with, and Dhlich finally deposed from the ministry upon the 
ground of no less than eighty heretical pn)poaition8 alleged a^^ainst him 
out of his writings. Hut so unblushing had his party btcomc, that they 
▼entured to petition the king himself for the abolition of the law which 
makes the use of the Liturgy compulsory. The answer of the king is 
firm and decided, and holds out a fair promise, that the cause of truth 
will be maintained against the licentiousness of the rationalistic party. 

" I am greatly surprised," his majesty is reported to have said, *' at 
your request. The faith of the Church is in a great measure contained 
in those things which you ask me to abolish; and as the protector of the 
Church, I am determined to preserve that faith inviolate. I declare this, 
fully conscious that 1 am speaking in God^s presence. Let no one imagine 
that thousands of signatures can produce the least cilect upon my mind 
where truth is concerned ; for truth is not a matter of majority or 
minority. The faith for which your fathers have undergone the baptism 
of blood, was assuredly not the faith of Uiilich. 1 have granted liberty 
of conscience bv an edict conformable alike to the laws of the land and 

■r 

to the spirit of the Church. I have called into existence a synod 
charged with introducing into the Church the developments of which 
■he stands in need. Allow, therefore, those measures to take their 
course. Take back your petition^ and reflect more maturely upon its 
contents." 

The expulsion of Uhlich from the Evangelic Church, and the forma- 
tion by him of an important body of separatists at Magdeburg, became 
the signal for an attempt to organize a rationalistic church on a larger 
scale, by the association of the different local communities. Two pre- 
liminary' meetings for this purpose were held in the early part of Sep- 
tember at Nordhausen and at Halberstadt, to which deputies were sent 
from Konigsberg, Halle, Hamburg, Marburg, Naumburg, and from 
other places of lesser note. Some of the members of these ** Synods " 
were ladies. The nature of their deliberations may be inferred from the 
fact, that the question whether or not they should retain the name of 
Christians, gave rise to the most animated discussions, and was at last lefl 
undecided. Indeed the synod appears to have been strangely deter- 
mined to puEzle itself ; for the first question, ** What is it that unites 
us V* was about the most perplexing which so heterogeneous an assem- 
blage could take in hand. We cannot undertake to give our readers a 
report, at all likely to be intelligible, of the metaphysical distinctions in 
which the parties endeavoured to embody their points uf difference, not 
only from the Evangelical Church, but from each other. They agreed 
at last that the common ground on which they all stood, was "p| 
humanity, neither doctrine, nor person, nor Bible, nor symbol 

K K iu 
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i lo *iew lltelr relatinn to ihe Slate, especially under 
aat. vfas anniher point uii winch ihey could not come 
y furlticr than that they pledged themselves to seek 
ihe expenua attendant iipnn separation from the 
' question of tlieir constitution came to be agitated, 
IU3 in delcrinining that each congregation should 
Tialate for iticlf; their mutual association extending 
igreement to meet anouaily in a conference attended 
liie ditTerent con gregat loos. A proposal that the 
and the Reform parry among the Jews sbould be 
i)t at their deliberations, was received vrilh general 
rd to their form of womhip, nothing of a definite 
Singing, it was thought, at proper times, and of such 
' expressive of freedom, was deeirable. Baptism, 
:ti like forms, were a mntfer of optional custom, and 
sused, as might seem fit to different congregations, 
T)bers of the same congregation. 
ir obtaining the co-operation of the German Catho- 
Ily acted upon, and an altempl mode in tlie early 
amalgamate the two parlies, ll was found, how- 
■e among tlie German-Catholics, among the congre- 
lugh scarcely among the leaders, too many positive 
inily yet remaining to admit of a coalition betivccn 
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autborized limili within nliicb Dr. Neander confines rationaliatie 
■peculation, which was one of the lending features of general tuper- 
intendent Moller'* remonstrnnce, we confeM we have little hope that 
any good will come of a mere eccleaiastic and doctrinal consetvatiim. 
We do not expect to reap the goodly fruit of faith from the evil tree of 
unhelier, however closely pruned and nicely trained ttcundum arlem 
that tree may be. 

Quilamti Adolphui Atioeiation. — This aaiociation, whose very exist- 
ence had been placed iti the utmost Jeopardy, as our readers will re- 
member, by the election of Dr. Rupp as one of the representative* 
for Konigsberg, has escaped for the present by a compromise of the 
most eztraordinary kind. The violent resolutions for and against the 
re-admission of Dr. Rupp passed at the provincial assemblies, the 
votes of censure and of approbation bestowed upon his admission to 
the central assembly last year, and the steps taken in more than one 
quarter to form a new association on Church principles, boded nothing 
but trouble and disunion. In this state of affairs, the meeting of the 
central assembly took place at Darmstadt on the twenty-second of 
September. Dr. Zimmerman, who is one of the founders, and the 
leading man in the association, being chosen president, he contrived to 
limit the discussion on the knotty question touching Dr. Rupp to four 
speakers, two on each side ; after which the formation of a committee 
of six, three on each side, was suggested, who with the aid of an 
umpire, if necessary, should draw up terms of agreement. The pro- 
posal made by this committee embraced the following points : 1. That 
in deciding upon the admission of a deputy, regard is to be had only to 
the validity of tlie warrant which he holds from his constituents ; 2. 
That the central assembly has an unquestionable right to declare a 
deputy inadmissible on the ground of his being disqualified for mem- 
bership of the association ; 3. That such a decision can only be come 
to in the year next after the objection is raised, and after referring the 
case to the association which he represents." This compromise, which 
prevented Dr. Rupp's exclusion, and adjourned the question to another 
year, was adopted by a majority of sixty-six against eight votes ; a 
result which is accounted for in a great measure by the fact, that 
shortly after Dr. Rupp sent in his resignation, and so gave the sub- 
stantial question the go by, not only for the ensuing year, but probably 
for ever. 

Italy. — Progretto/Manotatry. The Doclnne of Development. — We 
have repeatedly taken occasion to draw attention to the progress which the 
worship of the Virgin is making in the Romish Church, to the all but 
exclusion of the mediation of Christ Himself from the popular creed of 
the Romanists. The promoters of this rampant corruption of Chris- 
tianity, encouraged by the success which has attended their efforts, are 
now contemplating an important step in advance, which, if it be 
accomplished, as to all appearance it will be, will set the seal of authiMfl 
lity in a manner hitherto unprecedented upon the widely-spread 1)4V 
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i)i Commiiiiion. The step in contemplatton is nn 
ilive deciainn of the pope, making the doctrine of 
ception of the Virgin an attide of faith. The 
decision, dating the commencement of the morli. of 
)t ftom the incarnation of our bleised Lord, but 
naculate conception of Mary as the Hrst of the 
vas exempted from the stain of original sin, — a 
ive a countenance that has hitherto been wanting, 
ions extravagances connected with the worship of 
le evident. As a preliminaiy atep to lliu altain- 
. feeler bns been pnt forth at Home itself, in the 
the author of which is no less a personage than 
• <ihn Perrone. The title of it, " T)* Immaculalo 
til, an dogmatico deerelo dejiniri poiiit? Disqiihilio 
^iiditutea thu drift of the work ; and not less sig- 
that it is dedicated to Pius IX. But this is not 
iiiis mooted at Rome has been taken up in France, 
/ieliffian hns devoted to it six successive articles, 
esuit, Father Felix, the manifest object of which 
tpression of public opinion, as may justify Pius IX. 
decision ; which, being prnnounced ex calhedrA, 
y the episcopate, would have the efTecl of cnn- 
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handled hti nibject. " Let ui not be afraid to lay it ; in this dia- 
euNioTi, more perhapt than in any other, every thing haa been made ■ 
weapon of; the heart entering thoroughly into the debate, has too often 
done a holy Tiolence to principle!. Who daea not know that when 
lore acta Uie logician, coneluiloni rush in from all aidei? PeiTonei 
whoae heart evidently haa iuBpired hii book, lilencei hia a%ctioni with 
an eflbrt of impartiality for which icience must be beholden to him ; 
the man who lovei, givea way to the man who reaaoni ; and the letvaut 
of Mary is aubject to the theologian." 

Falsing on to the point at which both he and Perrone are evidently 
driving, Father Felix says, " Who does not see the decisive impor- 
tance, ajid the quite providential character which this discussion derives 
from the time when, and the circumstances under which it is started 7 
It is the character of works destined to strike home, and to leave a 
deep trace behind them, that they appear at the pieciie moment when 
the thought which they unfold is at ^e bottom of men's minds. The 
question which the man of providence proposes in public, has by 
millions of men been silently mooted in the sight of Ood ; accordingly, 
when that man, opening a vent for a common tendency, and taking 
resolutely the initiative, expresses the thought of all, the world is on 
the alert, and expects something. In this point of view the work of 
Father Perrone, whatever may be its theological importance, appeora 
to us providential. The author will refuse to ascribe to his work an 
importanoe which it never possessed in his mind ; and yet, perhaps, we 
should not be venturing too far, if we affirmed that this little book ia 
the harbinger of a great thing which God has in store for us. . . . Ia 
it not, indeed, evident to every one ibat lives at all in the religious 
element, that the voice of the theologian is in this case nothing mora 
than the organ of the general voice, the echo of a whole world 7 Who is 
there amongst us, whose mind and heart has not been pre-occupied by 
this matter ? Who ia there amongst us, that has not, while recounting 
in devout meditation to himself the glories and triumphs of Mary, 
desired Bometimes in filial aspiration this new glorification for hia 
mother ? More than that, this glorification of the spotless Virgin haa 
already ceased to be a simple wish ; men whole thought reaches for- 
wnrd as far as their heart, have bad that kind of secret revelation of it 
which results from presentiment ; and with that prophetic initinct which 
God bestows upon chosen souls, they have fancied they saw in a 
beautiful dream the pontiff, whose tlirone is in the Vatican, proclaiming, 
amidst a shout of universal acclamation, Mary to be the Immaculate 
One. . . . This thought is to be met with wherever there are souls 
burning with ardour for the Catholic cause, heart* inflamed with saintly 
passion for the glory of Mary ; the thought is truly a living thought, 
for it live* in every rank of the Catholic world ; it live*, we know it 
does, in the exalted ranks of the hierarchy ; and if the wish al the 
episcopate ha* not yet reached the pontifical throne, in the form of an 
official and unanimous demand, the sentiment of the episcopate can no 
longer be .a myatery ; since our most illustiioua prelate* have earnestly a 
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e liAppinosa of singing tha praises of Llie Tmtnaculato 
:ntioii of the eainU, nnd liaTC placed tbeii tliroDci 
' her Bheltering banner. 

?(] only for a moment contemplate in ihou^lit llie 
Church displays before the eyes of her children, to 
■'s finger upon the nuinnpring of this universal pre- 
cast our eyes around ui. What is it that has in 
men's souls with the grentesl power of holiness, 
ranks, and kept mankind gSKinft in stupefaction 
[if the moral world? What it it that has bcit 
n( being cursed by impiety, glorifled by its mur- 
> attempt to deny it ; it is the Archiconfririe* I the 
work upon which the seal of Providence has been 
igin, its development, and iti miraculous action : 
■e to deny without setting at nought focts which 
place, and stupidly flying in the face of the clearest 
n ; look ! what is there on that banner Itfled up by 
lie midst of the corruptiona of the age ? One only 
ite heart of Maryl lu thnsL' brotherly aiiil holy 
ympathetic piety and spontaneous chants seem to 
e midst of a world which has jjrown old, the youth- 
rs, listen 1 what cry is it ihat you hear uttered by 
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the Imraoculate ConcepUonT What pallaiiitm, indeed, it mora saerad t 
what shield better suited to defend the libcrtiei of tbo natJont, than 
thii living ark, from which the liberator of the world came forth t [f 
we are rightly informed, this counsel of God has more than ones 
Tisited the hend of the Church upon his throne, fieiides, the very 
dedication of thii hook, addressed to the pontiff himself, by a man who 
writes, so to speak, under the very eyes of Pius IX., and in a eity which 
is wholly Riled b; his great soul, seems to tell us distinctly enough 
that this thought may fearlessly knock at the gate nf the Vatican, well 
assured that there it shall meet with a smile from the lips of tlic pon- 
tiff. And how do we know that his wisdom is not at this moment 
waiting for the solemn manifestation of the mind of the episcopate, in 
order to give, at length, to a belief which is In the souls of all, the immu- 
table sanction of a dogmatic verity?" 

In tracing the history of the controversy respecting the Immaculate 
Conception, through the former part of Perrone's bonk. Father Felix 
proceeds upon the principle that " the peaceful reign of belief always 
precedes in the Church the noise of the controversies which time bringa 
on ;" and ho considers the opposition which the doctrine in question 
had to encounter, as a providential preparation for the glory of the 
triumph which was to follow. TIio victory, in his opinion, was com- 
plete, when, in December, 1848, the general of the Dominicans, the 
great opponents of the doctrine, " solicited at Rome, on behalf of hit 
order, the privilege of celebrating, juxta proprium rilum, the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception ; and of chanting in the preface, in the sanctua- 
ries of the order, that word, against which their learning and their elo- 
quence had so often risen in aims." 

Then cornea the main point of the question ; the apparent difRcuIty 
of introducing a new verity into the creed. "What!" so the ohjec- 
iJon is worded, — " you mean to decree faith, to create doctrine, to make 
truth to commence from such a day of such a year." " Such," continuea 
Father Felix, " is the stumbling-block of ignorance, at which the heresy 
and the unbelief of our days still stumble." To get rid of this stum- 
bling-block, he propounds a doctrine which, if it is not the famous doc- 
trine of development, is as like it " as two peat." In doing this, he 
falls back, in order to avoid the charge of novelty, upon Father Suarez, 
another worthy of the Jesuit order, and one of its notable casuists, who 
asserts it as " a truth that a proposition may now be believed eapficill^ 
as a matter of faith, which formerly was not txplieitly believed by the 
Church, although it was implieiUy contained in the ancient doctrine." 
Upon the strength of this authority. Father Felix grows quite eloquent 
in his advocacy of the doctrine of development : " What it to hinder 
that focus of light, which God has placed at the centre of His Church, 
from arriving gradually at its perfect radiation ? . . . Why should not 
our dogma, without losing its identity, develop itself and increase U^ 
iti own way T . . , ' What !' it will be said, ' development in her ^^m^ 
ia immntable, and the progiesa of time in the heart of her who it v 



how it is at once immutable and progressive ?" 
n Siiarez, Father Felix goes back to lincentius Lir'mensi 
^ses into his service as a witness for the doctrine of devel 
ys it down, in conclusion, as an undoubted truth, " 
ic symbol may grow in extent, in proportion as the Ch 
illible authority, adds to the number of formally defined - 
It, consequently, a revealed verity, which never formed pa 
, properly speaking, may, by a providential train of 
, be placed in conditions which warrant the holy Catholic 
ng upon it the immutable seal of a definite dogma." 
ibllow Father Felix through the maies of sophistry, 
starting from the admission that, '* in Scripture the belie 
date conception is not revealed with the clearness of ev: 
is at the assertion, that " the Church had that belief 
' and that therefore " it was a thought derived along v 
f revelation from the bosom of God," would be foreign 
1 these pages, which is to place passing facts on record, 
s which, in the discharge of that ofiice, we have occasion 
Tie to time, few have been more significant, bearing as t 
le new character in which popery is about to exhibit itsel 
led world, than the undisguised adoption, in one of the 
organs of Romanism, of the doctrine of development, i 
roposal to convert into an article of faith a dogma wh 
of the many and gross superstitions to which it has giv* 
olerable even while it was only tolerated as a controvert 
1 proposition. We make no apology, therefore, for tran; 
)ages such a tissue of blasphemies and sophistries ; as tii 
er service can be rendered to the Church and the pe 
1, than to make it perfectly clear and tangible, what 
nity that is which clamours for unlimited licence to run 

I. and Onenlv avows lf« rlpairrn t^ cnr»r>linf tlirt foWl^ nnA » 
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weight and splendour which hit personal countenance and presence can 
give. To collect all the notices of this kind woold^ however, be a 
tedious and unprofitable task. We shall, therefore, content ourselves 
with having pointed out this head of evidence ; and we shall conclude 
by subjoining two documents which speak for themselves. One of them 
is an official circular published on the 26th of July last, which directs 
the thanksgivings of the subjects of Pius IX. for their happy deliveranee 
from the danger of civil broils to be addressed to the Virgin. It runt 
thus : — 

" The inhabitants of the Pontifical States and of the dty of Rome, 
owe a special devotion to the holy Virgin, the help of Christians ; to 
her they are to fiy in all tribulations; since at all times, and day by day, 
they have experienced the salutary efiects of her protection. The day 
being at hand when the Church celebrates the feast of Mary's Assump- 
tion, his Holiness, our sovereign, penetrated towards the Queen of 
angels with sentiments of special piety, lively gratitude, and firm 
confidence, desires to give to his religious people a new opportunity of 
turning, under the merciful circumstances of the moment, to the Mother 
of love and compassion, not only with thanksgivings for her unceasing 
benefits, but with the prayer that she may be further gracious unto us, 
and avert from us the punishments which the Divine justice has been 
provoked to infiict upon us for our sins. The holy Father therefore com- 
mands that in all the dioceses of his states solemn public prayers shall 
during nine days precede the feast of Mary's Assumption, or that at least 
the octave shall be celebrated in the churches appointed for this 
purpose by the ordinaries ; and he grants, for this end, to all confessors 
licensed at present, generally and specially, all those spiritual powers 
which he declared for the jubilee, published by him on the 20th of 
November, 1846. Rome, 26th July, 1847. Signed: Cardinal 
Orioli." 

The second document to which we desire to call our readers' attentioUi 
in connexion with this subject, is the brief addressed by Pius IX. to 
Father Perrone, on the 25th of October last, and published in the Diariot 
in which, before he has bad time to read the work itself, he not only 
highly compliments its author, but expresses his approbation of the 
subject of it, and of its dedication to himself, in the following terms :-— 
*' Nothing is more pleasing to us, or more desired by us, than to see 
worship, piety, and veneration towards the most holy Mother of Ood, 
the tender Mother of all, the immaculate Virgin Mary, increase more, 
and more every where, and to hear every voice proclaim worthily her 
praises. Hence you may judge, dearly beloved son, with what satis- 
faction of hea];t we have received the theological dissertation on the 
immaculate conception of the blessed Virgin Mary, composed by you in 
Latin, recently issued from the presses of Rome, and dedicated to us." 

Mariolatry, Jesuitism, Radicalism, these are the things whereof 
Pius IX., the idol of his Church, and the admiration of a thoughtlen 
world, is the personification. 

The Pope and the Jesuits, — In our last number we furnished strong 
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ncnts couched in tlic strongest terms. 

„ |)on his accession," says the UniverSy ** our holy and 

pontift' Pius IX. proclaimed the religious orders to he 

:, auxiliary columns, soldiers of Jesus Christ, who ha 

been a mighty help, an ornament, and a defence to 

y.' The Jesuits have, like all the other orders, had tl 

s eulogy, fix>m which they were not excepted ; hut whic 

mtrary, heen confirmed, as regards them, by repeated n 

of paternal good-will/* 

he pretended intelligence in question," says the Amide la 

ision to the rumour above mentioned, '* appeared to us si 

ve did not even think it worth while to contradict it ; 

len reproduced by several journals, and as nothing is tc 

I credence with certain parties, precisely because it is ii 

g to assure both the friends and the enemies of religion, 

' an audacious lie. No, the dreams of the phalamt 

g in common with the positive and reforming wisdoi 

nd magnanimous pontiff, Pius IX. And the head of the 

ut a short time ago proclaimed the religious orders to be 

auxiliary columns, soldiers of Jesus Christ, who ha^ 

been a mighty help, an ornament and a defence both 

'hristian society,' is supposed now to contemplate, 

f gratifying the enemies of religion, the destruction, fron 

raliant bodies of militia, of the society of Jesus, to whicl 

)leased, up to this day, to give marks of such paternal k 

no one will believe this !" 

passage somewhat inaccurately quoted by both these j 

n from the encyclic of Pius IX. to the superiors of the i 

mentioned in our last'. That document, dated June 1 

vith the following declaration : — ** Scarcely had we, by 
of Providonr**- Vippn mico/l ♦/> fV.« ,»^»»«— ^~»'x^«. ~e *i- - n 
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with a view to the greater glory of God and the salvation of 
soulsi and having been confirmed by the Apostolic See, they con- 
tribute, by the multiplicity of their forms, to that admirable va- 
riety which sheds a wonderful lustre upon the Church; and they 
constitute those chosen bands, those auxiliary columns of soldiers of 
Jesus Christ, which have at all times been a mighty help, an ornament 
and a defence to civil as well as to Christian society. Their members^ 
called by a special grace of God to practise the counsels of evangelic 
wisdom, esteeming nothing comparable to the sublime knowledge of 
Jesus Christ, despising with greatness of soul and with an invincible 
heart earthly things, in order to consider only heavenly things, have 
shown themselves constantly engaged in those eminent works and 
glorious labours, by which they have so well deserved of the Catholic 
Church and of the temporal governments/' 

We have not room to follow his Holiness into the details of his eulo- 
gical enumeration of the spiritual achievements of the religious orders ; 
the above extract will suffice to show in what estimation the system 
which has always supplied the Roman usurpation with its most effec- 
tive militia, is held by the present clear-sighted occupant of the " chair 
of St. Peter." We shall now lay before our readers a few extracts from 
a letter addressed by the reverend Father Roothaan to the editor of the 
Courrier Frangaiit only premising, that the fact of a liberal French 
newspaper being honoured with the autograph correspondence of the 
general of the Jesuits, is itself a not insignificant sign of the times. 
The letter is dated from Rome, September 14th, 1847) and is a protest 
against the assertion advanced by a correspondent of the CourrieY, that 
" the Jesuit and retrograde party were engaged in a permanent conspi- 
racy against Pius IX." In reply to this and other similar accusations, 
Father Roothaan disclaims on the part of his order all connexion with 
politics, and all party associations. " The true Jesuits," he says, 
*' that is, the members of the Society of Jesus, are nowhere party men* 
Our society is a religious order solemnly approved by the Church ; its 
sole object is that set forth in its institute, viz. the glory of God and 
the salvation of souls ; the means it employs are the practice of the 
evangelic counsels, and the zeal of which the apostles and apostolic men 
in all ages have set it the example ; it knows of no other. Politics are 
foreign to it ; it has never linked its fate with any party whatever. 
Its mission is greater and superior to all parties. The obedient daugh- 
ter of the Church, the institute is at her service whenever she is willing 
to employ it 

" Like the Church, the Society of Jesus feels for the political con^ 
stitution of different states neither antipathy nor predilection. Its 
hers sincerely accept the form of government under which Proi 
places them ; no matter whether a friendly power gives them ei 
ment, or whether it goes no further than to respect in them 
which it recognizes as belonging to other citizens. If the polit 
stitutions of the country where the society dwells are defe 
members endure their defects ; if they are improved, they applai 
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<L dominates over every other interest, the happiness of 
'tter and more durable life. Wlierever this end ean be 
<;uits naturalize them^^elves \viih()Ut reluctance and with 
Such are the principles of the Jesuits in reference to tlu 
and their diiferent policical institutions.*' .... 
.T this declaration of political neutrality, the general go 
for the unfailing allegiance of his order to the Roman po 
^ith regard to the supreme head of the Church, the Jesi 
themselves bound by much stricter obligations. Thej 
ley owe him a much larger share of their affections a 
on. In their eyes the sovereign pontiff is not merely a 

to whom they owe submission and respect ; he is to the 
ither, and the representative of Jesus Christ. Upon this at 
;s from the Jesuits most special marks of veneration. All 
emanate from his authority are received by them with Ion 
res as he thinks fit to take for the administration of his sta 
'e and defend ; his counsels are to them commands ; 
}t misfortune to them would be to grieve his paternal hear 

is as contrary to truth as to public notoriety, that the J< 
ate of permanent conspiracy against the august ponti 
lole universe greets with its acclamations. To love, to ^ 
IS, and to defend Pope Pius IX., to obey him in all tl 
.d the wise reforms and improvements which it shall pl< 
educe, is with all the Jesuits *& duty both in conscienci 
hich it will always bo pleasant to them to fulfil. Tl 
all the subjects of the Roman states have in common, 
>re easy of fulfilment, as the holy pontiff who at present 
if Peter, combines with the sacred character with whi 
;d, all the virtues which the Church honours, and all t 
3s which the world admires. With the Jesuits in partici 

ill moreover be a dutv of gratitude, since from the d 
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After eulogizing the merit of the iDdividual Jesuit to whom the letter ie 
addressed, Pius IX. thus continues : — 

" Such merit does not surprise us in a member of that illustrious 
society, which is justly proud of haying produced so many men eel^ 
brated for the integrity of their lives, for the glory of their sanctity, for 
their dcTotion to the Catholic religion, for every kind of learning, and 
for the distinguished services which they have rendered to Christian 
and to civil society.*' 

Policy of Pope Pius IX* Latin Patriarchate of Jerusalem.^^Among 
the measures adopted by Pius IX. which indicate his determination to 
push in every direction the claim of his see to universal spiritual 
dominion, is the appointment of a new Latin Patriarch of Jerusalemi 
which took place in the secret consistory of October 4. Since the first 
establishment of this patriarchate, by Innocent III., in the fourth 
Lateran Council, there has been a regular succession of patriarchs, but 
the appointment has for a long time been merely nominal, the patriarchs 
not being called upon to reside, in consequence of the occupation of the 
holy city by the Turks* In the allocution which he addressed to the 
consistory on the occasion, Pius IX., after briefly recounting the history 
of the patriarchate, thus states his views both on this subject, and on 
the general character of his policy. 

'* Through exceeding solicitude for that portion of the Lord's flock, 
and through deep and pious attachment to tiiose localities, we had from 
the very commencement of our pontificate nothing more earnestly at 
heart, than to see the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem again residing on 
his see. Seeing, therefore, that with the help of God, and agreeably to 
our anxious wish, all difiiculties have been removed, and that there is 
now nothing to prevent the patriarch from taking charge of his church 
on the spot itself, we have thought fit without further delay to bring 
the matter to the wished for conclusion, for the increase of God's glory 
and the benefit of the faithful in those parts. Wherefore we procured 
this important business to be dispatched according to the prudent advice 
of our congregation de Propaganddjute, and issued our Apostolic Letter 
on the 23rd of July of this present year, sealed with the fisherman's 
ring, in which we have explained the whole matter. And forasmuch as 
our venerable brother Daulus Augustus Foscolo, who was in possession 
of the Latin Patriarchate of Jerusalem, has abdicated the same, and we, 
receiving and approving such abdication, have absolved this our vener- 
able brother from the tie by which he was bound to the Church at 
Jerusalem, we thought fit to proceed to the election of a new patriarch. 
Therefore we determined, with the advice of the said congregation, to 
elect to the dignity of Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem our beloved son, 
the Presbyter Joseph Valerga, who is distinguished by his singular 
integrity, piety, erudition, prudence, and ability for business, and from 
his heart devoted to the see of St. Peter ; who has already filled with 
great success the ofiice of missionary in Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia, and has conducted, with no less cleverness than diligence, 
aflairs of importance to the Catholic cause, with which he has been 
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)ns with thankstrivings, that, graciously inclining h 
mon prayers, be may by bis Divine grace cause the 
icrease daily more and more, to grow mightily, and to 
i success in those regions where the Christian sojournei 
he knowledge of the power of the Gospel, not onl 
rds, but by the evidence of the very places where he d 
And here, venerable brethren, we declare distinctly 
both in this and in every other matter, all our cares, i 
iavourSf altogether foreign to any system whatsoever 
cy, are directed to this end, that the most lioly faith ant 
ist may shine forth with greater and greater brightness 
nations upon the face of the earth. For, although it : 
princes to whom power is committed by God, shou 
' their ears from fraudulent and pernicious counsels, obi 
of justice, walking agreeably to the will of God, and pre 
s and liberties of his holy Church, incessantly pn 
ness and welfare of their people, with all godliness and 
^e are much grieved, on the other hand, to find that tl 
places certain of the people who, audaciously abusing 
flicting a most deep injury upon our person and suprenr 
e to refuse the subjection due from them to their px 
ite against them troubles and unlawful commotions, 
lifestly abhorrent from our intentions, that, on the cc 
cyclic addressed to all our venerable brethren, the b 
th day of November in the year last past, we did i 
e due obedience towards pdnces and powers ; fn 
:e, according to the commandment of the Christiai 
ever depart without sin, except, of course, if any th 
ed which is contrary to the laws of God and of the C 
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/Alexandria, history of the Patriarchate of, 
by Neale, 213; revolution in Egypt, 
214; its analogy to English history, 
215; remarkable history of a Patriarch 
of Alexandria, 216. 

Allies, Mr-, his work in Defence of the 
Church of England against the charge 
of schism, 106; importance of the ques- 
tion of the papal supremacy, ih. ; Mr. 
Allies' work possesses a peculiar value, 
107 ; remarks on a certain class of 
writers, 108; Romish appeal to anti- 
quity, ib. ; comparison of Ultramon- 
tane and Galilean views, 109; Galilean 
doctrines, 110; contradictions of Ro- 
manism, 111. 

Bemis de, Cardinal, his character, 8. 

Brasses, Mr. Bouteirs work on, 200. 

Britons, Dr. Giles's work on their his- 
tory, 470. 

Burial Service, present state of the law in 
regard to it, 473. 

Bunting, Jabez, his influence on Wesleyan 
Methodism, 322, &c. 

Canterbury, synod of, in 1847, 302. 

Catholicity, contradictions of Romanists 
on this point, 362, 363. 

Ceylon, state of the Church there, 233 ; 
care of the Dutch for religious instruc- 
tion, 234; predominance of heathenism 
and popery, 235 ; defects of the catechist 
system, 236 ; nominal Christianity, 237. 
VOL. VIII. 



Choiseul, Duke de, his correspondence on 
the election of Clement XIV., 9. 

Cromwell, works of Carlyle and Merle 
d'Aubign6 on, 218. 

Chrittology, Dr. Hengstenberg's, 180. 

Church Extension, its great importance, 
141 ; want of funds at present, 142; 
an annual Queen's Letter suggested, 
143; a society for Church Extension 
suggested, 144; an increase in the 
number of bishops requisite, 145 ; 
assumptions of the Romish hierarchy, 
146; Wesleyans look to an Episcopate, 
147 ; increase of sees in America, 148; 
necessity for exertion on the part of the 
Church, 149; opposition to an increase 
in the Episcopate, 150 ; advance of the 
diocese of Ripon, 151 ; Bishop of Ri- 
pon's argument for an increase in the 
Episcopate, 152; his statement of 
Episcopal duties, 153 ; views of states- 
men on these subjects, 156; a large 
increase in the Episcopate to be sought 
for, 157 ; seats in Parliament, question 
relating to, 158; object of the Episco- 
pate, 159; origin of chapters, 160; 
history of canons, 161 ; alterations in 
the ancient system, 162; origin of 
deans of cathedrals, 163; change of 
discipline, 164; pluralities existing at 
present, 165; proposal to unite canon- 
*ries with poorly-endowed benefices, 
166; plan applied in London and 
Westminster, 167; plan carried 
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pope, '2'2 ; character of Ganganc 
lii> nivsterioiis coiuluct, 24 ; C 
de Bernis mystified lo the li 
remarks on the way in which tl. 
tion was carricil, 2G ; promiac w 
Clement XIV. lo abolish the 
order, 27 ; his conduct in supp 
that order described, 28; led 
death by poison, 29: M. Ctii 
Joly's attempt to clear the J 
30, 31; inconsistency of the 
views of Clement XIV. with the t 
of the papal power, 32; mirs 
Alphonso di Liguori, 33; pn 
conclusion, 34. 

lyAubeterre, M,, his note to Cardie 

Bernis, 8. 13. 
Down and Connor, antiquities of, b) 

Reeves, 194 
Dublin, archbishop of, his remarks oi 

bill fbr restoring bishoprics in Irel 

273. 

France, adhesion of the French Episco 
to the liberalism of Pius IX., < 
collection in aid of the pope's finai 
ib, ; taken up by the Ami de la I 
gion, 491 ; society formed for the 
version of " Oceania," ib. 

expenses of the Ecclesiai 

Establishment there, 238 ; its incri 
239 ; augmentation since the Resi 
tion, 240 ; educational statistics, 2' 

Germany, development of rationalis 
Germany, 492; conduct of the ** 
Evangelic Church," 493; movenr 
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Claaa-painting, remarks on, 200. | 

Godolphin, Mrs., her life, by Evelyn, ! 
400 ; remarks on religious tales, 402 ; | 
remarks on " Margaret Perceval,** 403; ! 
Mrs. Oodolphin's parentage, 404 ; ber i 
appointment at court, 406; her rules of 
life, 406; difficulties of her position, I 
407; Evelyn's testimony to her con- 
duct, 408; her religious conversation, 
409 ; avoidance of over>severity, 410 ; ' 
her religious isolation, 411; her «c< j 
quaintance with Evelyn, 412; ber 
formation of friendship with him, 413 ; 
stratagem to secure early rising, 414; 
ber holy life, 415 ; her good offices to 
others, 416, 417 ; remarks on playing 
at cards, 418; benefits of her example, 
419; utes of religious houses, 420; 
resigns her post, 421 ; her desires for a 
single life, 422; called back to court, 
423; married to Mr. Godolphin, 424 ; 
her visit to France, 426; her life in 
the married state, 426 ; her death, 427* 

Greek Churchf society formed by Roman* 
ists for its conversion, 252; conversions 
to this Church in Poland and the Baltic 
provinces,254; edicts on thesubject, 255. 

Gurnejft Mr. Archer, his criticism on Mr. 
R. Montgomery's Poems, 485. 

Guthlac, St., his life, 468, 469. 

//at»;7</fn, Rev.Dr., publications on his ap- 
pointment to a bishopric, 430 ; union 
of the Church produced by it, 431 ; Dr. 
Hampden's views, 432 ; remarks on the 
conduct of the minister, 433; move- 
ment in the Church against Dr. Hamp- 
den's appointment, 434; injustice of 
imputations of Dr. Hampden and his 
friends on this movement, 435; ex- 
tracts from Dr. Hampden's letter, 436, 
437; extracts from his former writ- 
ings, 438 ; protest of the bishops, 439 ; 
reply of Lord John Russell, 440; 
Bishop of Exeter's letter, 441; creed 
of prime ministers on Church appoint- 
ments, 442 ; Crown appointment to 
Episcopal sees, 443 ; the Crown never 
had any absolute power of appointing 
till time of Henry Vlll., 444; ne- 
cessity of petitioning Parliament, 445; 
appointment to sees without parlia- 
mentary seats need not belong to 
Crown, 446; patronage of bishoprics 
not necessary to the Government, 447 ; 
duties of bishops, 448; exertion re- 
commended, 449; the Church still 
powerful, if she will exert her power, 
450; union of parties recommended, 
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461 ; probable success of exertiona for 
the Church, 452 ; our great desidera- 
tum is action, 453 ; wisdom of follow- 
ing the example of the sects, 454 ; need 
of petitions, 455. 

India, support of Idolatry there by the 
English Government, 246, 247. 

Ireland, its condition from the time of 
Henry If. to that of James II., 258; 
state of Irish society in the last century, 
1*6. ; contrasted with the present state, 
259 ; adventures of Freney, the robber, 
260 ; duels in Ireland, 261 ; Pat Power 
of Daragle, and Bryan Maguire, noted 
duellists, 262 ; murders committed in 
Ireland, 263; a permanently coercive 
government required for Ireland, 264; 
mistake in the English system of 
ruling Ireland, 265 ; evils of this sys- 
tem, 2€6; permanent weakness of the 
Irish Government, 267; the Church 
of Ireland, its conduct, 268 ; Dr. Mil- 
ler's publication on the Church Educa- 
tion Society, 269; the Church of Ire- 
land cannot recede, 270 ; extracts from 
Dr. Miller's work, 271 ; suppression of 
bi&hoprics in Ireland, 272; Archbishop 
or Dublin's charge in reference to the 
bill introduced for restoring Irish 
bishoprics, 273 ; his arguments for that 
measure, 274, 275 ; necessity fur re- 
storing suppressed sees, 276. 

Italy, the policy of the papacy there, 248. 

— - — progress of Mariolatry, 501 ; Per- 
rone's work on the Virgin, 502; Fa- 
ther Felix on the Virgin, 503; his 
remarks on the appeal of Pius IX. to 
the Virgin, 504; his history of the 
Immaculate Conception, 505 ; his adop- 
tion of the development theory, 606 ; 
Papal worship of the Virgin, 607 ; 
Papal connexion with the Jesuits, 16. ; 
letter of Father Roothaan to the Cetir- 
rier Frangais, 509 ; letter of the pope 
to Perrone, 510; policy of Pius IX. and 
the Latin patriarchate of Jerusalem, 
511,512. 

Kara Georg, his origin, 86. 
Kerr, Mrs., her translation of Ranke'a 
history of Servia, 74. 

Liguori, Jlphonso di, a pretended miracle 
of his, 3a 

Lord, Mr., his curious views on prophecy, 
193, 194. 

Love, Mr., his work on Wesleyan Me- 
thodism, 141. 
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y, 317; ••> direct rontrailictioii 
(ivvn principles, lUH ; his Jesuit- 
ic ; his iuci)ii>istciicy. 320; his 
i)t' ll;e Church, 321 ; influence <»f' 
il>cz Hunting, 322 ; *' Deed of 
ation," its importance, 323, 324; 
potic character, 324 : jealousy of 
r movemenU manifested by the 
ence, 326; impediments in the 
r petitioning, 326, 327; alterm- 
II the system made by Confer- 
327, 328 : theological institu- 
'oposed by Dr. Bunting, 329; 
this seminary, 330; establish- 
f the institution, 331 ; Wesleyan 
f ordination, 332 ; curious dis- 
on this subject at the Wesleyan 
nee, 333, 334; difficulties as 
nation, 335 ; inconsistency 
e principles of Wesley, 336 ; 
c: character of the Wesleyan 
jn office, 337 ; its absurdity, 
10 ; tests of orthodoxy in Wes- 
1, 340; the loose nature of the 
n belief, 341 ; danger of Uni- 
1, 342 ; unsoundness of doc- 
3; other questionable points, 
ctrine of "perfection," 345; 
f "revivals," 346; advice to j 
lers, 347 ; analogy between ' 
mandPopery, 348; Methodist j 
349 ; dangers of Methodism, 1 
leyanism condemned by itself. 

Dr., his pamphlet on Church 
in Ireland, 269. 
rise, 94. 
Mrs. Alfred, her poems, 456. 
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Prrrira, his work on llic Pa) 
macy, 107; his hi-tory, 113 
ciples on the Kj-,i>eupale, 1 
nriry of hi> nrpunient, 1 lo : 
\\(i; the power of bi.sliopsabsi 
in their own dioceses, 118; t 
ciples justify the English Re 
119; Galilean principles su 
Pope to the Church, 120 ; te 
preted by the Fathers in < 
to Church of Rome, 121 ; : 
of Oallicanism fatal to Ror 
these principles recognized 
manism, 123 ; adulation of th« 
124 ; the Pope called God, 1 
mish explanations of this, 126; 
on Romish idolatry, 127 ; i 
principle laid down by Perei 
lawfulness of suspending Papal 
tion, 129, 130; difficulty ri 
Mr. Froude, 131 ; suspension 
jurisdiciion in France, 132 ; the 
of Rome has been in fact diTidi 
great western schism, 134; 
notions of Romanists, 135; coi 
Romish Sovereigns in preventiE 
course with Rome, 136 ; the nol 
divided Church considered, 12 
the sin of schism, 139; Romish 
examined, 140. 

Ptiij IX., his policy to court den 
248 ; his compliments to Franc 
his plans of reform in patronagt 
his favour to the Jesuits, 251 ; 
of the Jews to him, 253. 

" Pnest of the order of charily," I 
notions of Papal power, 354, 3 
contradictory doctrine. 3.'>fi • *»' 
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tury, 366; return of Pope Gregory XI. 
to Rome from ATignon, 367 i denth of 
the Pontiff, 368 ; election of Urban YI., 
369 ; hit deposal by the Cardinal*, 16. ; 
their election of Clement VII., 370; 
election of the PontiA examined by 
Sovereigns, 371 i Urban deposes Joan« 
na of Naples, 378 ; conduct of IVig- 
nano, 373; crutadea againat the Cle- 
mentine party, 374 ; disputes between 
the two ** Obediences," 375 ; " Saints ** 
on each side, 376; disposal of patro- 
nage, 377 : torture of his Cardinals by 
Urban, 378; their murder, 370; at- 
tempts to reduce the Church to one 
obedience, 380 ; Laws against Papacy 
in England, 381 ; both parties labour 
for unity, 382; proposals of Uiiivcrkity 
of Paris, 383; inconsistency of their 
principles, 384 ; Pope Benedict refuses 
to resign the Papacy, 385; attempts 
to compel him by force, 386; Pope 
Boniface guilty of Simony, 387 1 resist- 
ance of the Cardinals to Gregory Xll., 
388 ; quarrel of Clementines with their 
Pope, 389; inconsistency with Romish 
principles, 390 ; Council of Pisa, incon- 
sistency of its principles, 391 ; accepted 
by the majority of the Western Church, 
392 ; difficulties of Romanists on those 
points, 393; inconsistency with Ro- 
mish principles at the present day, 394, 
395 ; dilemma of Romanism, 396; rea- 
son for tlie theories adopted by new con- 
verts, 397; difliculiies of the case, 398 ; 
reflections on Romish position, 399. 
Scotland, Ecclesiastical History of, 50: 
discipline regarding the observance of 
the Lord's Day, 50; regulations of the 
Kirk Session of Aberdeen on this, 51 ; 
interference with the Lairds and No- 
bility, 52; outrages on the Sabbath 
Day frequent, 53 ; modes of penance 
practised after the Reformation, 54; 
severity of penances, 55; cursing, swear- 
ing, and witchcraft punished, M; also 
popery, 57 ; forms of excommunication, 
58; excommunioition of the Laird &[ 
Gicht, 59 : intercourse with Papists pro- 
hibited, 59 ; examination of the instruc- 
tion of yoang persons of rank, GO; 
strictness in expelling Popish books 
and symbols, 61 ; story of the Lsdy of 
Frendraoght, 62 ; pol.tical cflences si- 
sited with exeomnanication, 63; ton- 
versions to Popery, 64; diipoie between 
the Town Council ar.d Kirk Settion of 
Aberdeen, 65; iu resolt, 66: r^-g^^U- 
tions as to catecbtxing, 67 ; d:rect'.o&t 



about mendicanla. 6ft; mode In which 
the aflkirs of a Presbytery are run* 
ducted, 69 ; regulations as to the an- 
pointment of additional mlnlslt r«, 70 1 
Episcopacy In Scotland, 71 i service In 
the Chuiches under Kplscopary. Ik, 
Senia, travels In, by Mr. Paion, 74 1 the 
question of Servian lnde|»rndencr, ^h \ 
character of Mr. Paton** work, 76 1 and 
of the history of Srrvia, ih. \ origin of 
the Servians, 77i 78 1 attempts of the 
Greeks to subdue them, 79; oiiitin of 
the Servian Monarchy, ib, i crrstion of 
the Servian Patriarch, IN1| succcskloii 
of Servian kings, 81 1 recovery uf ihi< 
liberty of Servia, 82; Its cktiurtioii, 
ih,; lubjugatiun to the Mnhominrdnns, 
83; Scrvin under Turkish rule, 114 1 
excesses of Turkish functional irs, 1IA| 
rise of Kara Georg, 86 1 valour of ihtt 
Servians, 87; their successes, 811 ; his- 
tory of the war conlinued, 89, 90; In- 
ternal government of Kara Georg, 91 i 
successful resistance to Turkry, 92 1 
tieaty of Bucharest In 1812. 93 1 Ml- 
losch, his rise, 94; his hisurretiion 
against Turkey, 95; Is recognised by 
the Porte as ruler of NerviH, 96, 97 1 
subsequent revolution of power, 9ff| 
abdication of Milosch,aiid appolnlmeni 
of the son of Kara Georg, 99 1 reremu- 
nles observed on ChriitmHs Eve, ib,\ 
superstitions of Nervin, 1(N)| visll ut 
Mr. Paton to the ronvriit of Tronosha, 
101 ; Servian notions of ('hrUlluM fel* 
lowship, 103; general desire for en« 
lighlenment, 104; duly of ('hrlsllati 
states to Kervia, 105. 
Stirling, Mr., his work on the phlhisophy 
of trade, 35; bis Inquiry Into the re- 
lative value of commodities, Sfl ; his 
view controverted, 37 f lh(|iiiry Info 
price, 38; Mr. Stirling's view eaplained, 
39; his remarks on the f'suses and t'ow 
I sequences of gluts, 41 ; his rpu§ittk» tm 
I the nature and value of labour, lb»i 
! Adarn Smith's and Mr, Klrardo's views, 
42; Mr. Siirlinf's view of profits, 411; 
his opinions conirovrffd, 44 ; great 
Imporuncc of demand, 45; theory of 
rent, ib,; views of Malthus and 11)- 
cardo, 46; opinions of Mr. Stirling of» 
this subject the l/«sis of system on |^ro- 
fits, 47; Mr. Siirlir.g's mUttk^, 4Hi 
character ofhU work, 49. 
Smit^, Mr*, his exrra//rdir*ary w«/rk, Y ht 
Kvangtl of Urtt, 224, 

Tlomj/ptm, Mr,, faU tx»U*4 n.*^vf \ »A '**« 
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